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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 



THB Annaal Meetiog of the Society, in parsuanoe of Bole No. 13, was called 
for the 28th Jannary, bat was postponed ontil the 2l8t February, when 
Beveral gentlemen met in the Lectore Boom of the Mnseam, Wellington. Sir 
W. L. Boiler, F J(.S., in the chair. 

The Annual Beport of the Oonnoil, and the Aooomits for the year ending the 
8l8t December, 1894, were read, passed, and ordered to be printed ; they will be 
foond below. 

The Bight Beverend W. L. Williams, B.A., Bishop of Waiapn, was elected 
President for the coming year, and the Bey. W. J. Habens, BJL, Bd. Tregear and 
S. Percy Smith were re-elected members of Cooncil— they having retired in 
accordance with Bole No. 5. 

BCr. Ed. Tregear was re-elected one of the Honorary Secretaries and. Treasurers, 
and Bfr. Alex. Barron re-elected Auditor for the year, 1895 ; the latter gentleman 
receiving a vote of thanks for his past services. 

It was moved, seconded and carried, that Bole No. 16 be amended by the 
subttitution of the word '* seven " in lieu of " fifteen," in the second line of the 
Bule. This has the effect of reducing the quorum of members necessary to con- 
stitute a meeting of the Society. 

The following Oorresponding Members were then elected :— F. W. Ohristian, 
(at present at the BCarquesas) ; Hare Hongi, of Hawera, N.Z. ; Wiremo Eauika, 
of Waitotara, N.Z. 

After some discussion, it was decided that the Council should call fiCeetings of 
the Society, to read and discuss papers, from time to time. This' was part of the 
original programme of the Society, but hitherto has not been carried out. 

Votes of thanks to the Ohairman and the Honoraiy Secretaries concluded the 
meeting. 



ANNUAL EEPOBT OF THE OOUNOIL OP THE 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY, FOR 1894. 

The Oounoil has pleasure in presenting to the Annual Meeting of the Society 
its third Beport on the work and transactions of the year ended the 81st December, 
1894. 

During the period, our membership has continued to increase by the election 
of new members, whilst at the same time our losses by death, by resignation, and 
by striking off the list those who were in arrear with their subscriptions for two 
years, have been considerable. Since the Sociefy was first started, there have been 
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REPORT. ix- 

•106M §66 flMBibert, of idiom 4 have died, 6 faftTO ceased to be members thioogb 
BOB-pa^BeDi of their sobsoripticms, and 9 have resigned; so that on the Olst at 
Pegemb er last our nombert were :^ 

Ordinary members 187 

Hononuey members ••• ••• 8 

Oorresponding members 14 

Total fl09 

The oaases assigned by those gentlemen who have resigned are such as have 
affected Aostralasia generaUy daring the past period, and which are to be expected 
in the life of any Society, they are namely: — depression, or removal to other 
places. Amongst the deaths of the past year are :~Bobert Lonis Stevenson, the 
celebrated author ; Hone Mohi Tawhai, the well-known chief of the Ngapnhi tribe 
of Maoris ; and, Mr. A. J. Cartwright, of Honolulu. In addition to these, we hav^ 
lost, Hoani I^ahe, one of oar corresponding members, who took a great interest in 
our work, and who has already contributed a considerable amount of matter to 
oar Transactions, most of which remains yet to be translated. Taking the general 
depression into consideration, it is a matter for congratulation that there is a slight 
increase in onr membership instead of a decrease, which might have been ezpectd. 

Daring the past year we have unfortunately been deprived of the assistance 
and countenance of our President, whose ill-health obliged him again to seek 
medical advice in England, where he now is. The Patron of the Sodety is~as 
memben are aware— Lilinokalani, ex-Queen of Hawaii. That lady has ceased to 
be Queen of the Sandwich Islands, but remains our Patron, until the Society sees 
fit to elect someone in her place. The Council deemed it wise,*however, in re- 
taining her name, as an officer of the Society, to give her title as ez-Queen, instead 
of Queen, as the retention of the latter had called forth some remarks, showing 
that it was displeasing to some of our members. 

The Council held six meetings during the year : for the election of members, 
receipt of Papers, and other business connected with the affairs of the Society. 
The supply of original Papers on matters connected with the objects of the Society 
continues to suffice to fill the pages of the Journal^ indeed, there is more material 
OB hand than can be published without increasing the size of the Journal, and 
many of these papers are of considerable interest and value, but most of them 
require translating. The first year of the Society's existence we received 88 
Papers, the second year also 38, and last year 88 ; so it will be Seen, therefore, 
that the supp^ continues about the same each year. In most Societies the supply 
of matter is deficient, happily with the Polynesian Society it is different. There 
can be little doubt that the Society has been the means of bringing to light in- 
formation regarding the Polynesian Bace, which would otherwise have been lost to 
the world. We are gathering together facts, which may yet be worked up into a 
whole, and at the same time encouraging writers of the native race to illustrate 
subjects that none but themselves can accomplish so well. Another of the objects 
for which the Society was started, as stated in the original circular, is being 
accomplished ; it is making known to one another, students in the same field of 
enquiry, who otherwise, possibly, would never have known of one another's 



The Journal has appeared regularly at the end of each quarter, the four 
numbers together forming the third volume of the Society's transactions and pro- 
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oeedings. It oontains 246 pages, besides illtistrations. Of each nomber, 860 ooptes 
haye been strack o£f, which after sappling the members, exchangee, and public 
libraries, <lto., leaves a considerable nmnber in hand for future members. It Is 
found that the smaller editions struck o£f of volumes I. and n. was a mistake, 
back numbers of those two volumes are not procurable, and those, therefore, in 
the hands of members have already become of considerably greater value than 
when issued. It may be necessary to reprint these early numbers hereafter. The 
Clounoil has authorised the printing of extra copies of Mr. Shand's Moriori Papers, 
with the view of having them bound on completion, and towards the expenses of 
which several members have subscribed. The importance of these Papers them- 
selves warrants this course, for they contain absolutely the only reliable informa- 
tion in the world, as to this nearly extinct people. 

The number of Societies, public libraries, and exchanges, to which the JbtmiaZ 
is sent is 66. In return, a large number of publications, mostly bearing on anthro- 
pological subjects,' is received, so that in the course of a few years the Society will 
possess a valuable library, dealing with subjects cognate to those treated of in our 
transactions. The time is not far distant when arrangements will have to be 
made for their proper housing, cataloguing, d». 

Members will be glad to learn that the finances are in a healthy state. In- 
spection of the attached accounts will show that with the balance of £64 12s. 7d. 
brought forward from last year, we have received a total sum of £267 4s. Id., and 
after defraying expenses there is a balance in hand of £85 7a. Id., iigainst wUdi 
there is a liability of £44. During the year another member has taken advantage 
of Bule No. 24*and become a life member ; his commutation fee having been paid 
to Oapital Account, as per rule quoted, thus making that account stand— with 
interest received— at £87 4s. 

Judging from what we hear from outside sources, the Council are justified in 
concluding that the formation of the Society is warranted, and meets a real want 
felt by many, who having valuable information to impart, feel the difficulty of 
publishing a book. We fed assured that within a few years the numbers of the 
Journal now in the hands of members will have attained a value far exceeding 
their subscriptions. Bough and unpolished as many of our papers are, they con- 
tain matter not to be found in any other publication. We should look on the 
papers as the rough unhewn foundation on which others will build noble edifices. 
Although, it is true, the Society started 60 years too late, and thereby lost invaluable 
information, yet, there are advantages we enjoy at the present day, which would 
have been impossible formerly. This is due to the fact that there are very many 
intelligent natives all over Polynesia, who having a love for their old history, have, 
throDgh modem education, overcome the prejudices of their- forefathers against 
disclosing their store of knowledge, and it is these men who can obtain from the 
older generation what we white folks never could. These men, many of them 
past middle age, have learnt that our history is open to all, and that no harm 
follows its disclosure, they are thus incited to preserve the knowledge gathered l^ 
their own race. 

ED. TBEGEAB, ) Honorary 
S. PEBOY SMITH, ) Seeretarie: 
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Taka-Ohu 



Ohutfa 

OHUOHU-MA-OPE 
OHUOHU-MA-KEKA 

OKA 

OKIOKI 

OKIRIKIRI ... 

OKOROQA ... 

OMOHAQA ... 
OMOOMO 

ONIONI 

00 

OPERE 

Operehaga 
OPIPIRI 

OPE 

OPI 

OPUA 

ORA 

Faka-Ora 



ORARIHURU 
ORE ... 
OROORO 

OROPOE 
OTA ... 

OTA ... 

OTE ... 

OTI ... 

Faka-Oti 



Faka-Otihaga 
OVAU ... 



To aooomolate. To heap ap. 



Compact. 

Fourteen. 

Fifteen. 

(E oka) a fork. 

To make preparations. Ua okioki, 

ready. 
Abed. 

A bay, a gcdf . 
A bolt (as of a door). 
To saok. 



ooMPimi 

Kaohuoku, miited. Tahitian faa- 
o^to put up earth in ridges. 
See ahu. 



Maori oka, to prick. See hoka, 
ToDgan oi, to work upon ; to origi 
nate. 



A lucifer match. 

A dove; a pigeon, 
hens. 

To abdicate. To set aside, to re- 
move. Opere haeret to distribute. 

Forsaking; surrender. 

Close; compact. Crowded. To tie 
tight. 

IE ope) four. E ope takau^ twenty. 

To keep from laughing. 

To decide ; to determine. 

Life; to live; living. Sound; 
healthy. 

To vivify, to quicken ; to give life. 
To re-establish. Salutarv; whole- 
some. To set free; to deliver. 

ip rari huru) equal ; equality. 

(E ore ; keore) raw ; uncooked. 

To bruise ; to strike. 

Ear-rings. 

Besidue; remainder. Bepulse; re- 
jection. 
Straw. 

This; these. 

{Ka oti) enough. 

To conclude; conclusion. To finish; 
to stop. To pause. To omit 
Full number; complement. An 
event An emergeni^. 

Suspendpn ; to cease. 

Me; L 



Marquesan omo, to suck milk; 

Mangarevan omo, to suck. 
See honi. 
To duck as Maori kuku, a pigeon, Ac, 



Hopere, to throw. Maori kopere, 
sling ; to throw violently. 

See piripiri. 



Qeekokopi. 

See kopua, 

Maori ora, life, to live ; Samoan ola, 

life, to live, &e. 



See rari and faka-rorari, 

Maori orOf to grind ; Samoan olo^ to 
rub down, to raze, to destroy. 

Tahitian poe^ a pearl, a bead. 

Samoan otaota^ rubbish; Hawaiian 
oka, dregs, crumbs. 

Maori otaota, herbs in general ; Ta- 
hitian Ota, chaff, bran, refuse. 



Maori oHf finished, ended; Baro- 
tongan oH, finished. 



Hawaiian awau, I (also au, oau, and 
wau) ; Maori au and ahau, L 



Pa ... 

Haka-Pa 

Haka-Papa 
PA 

PAAYE ... 
PAE ... 



A rampart ; a bulwark. Maori jpo, a fort ; Samoan|Ni, a wall, Ae. 

To feel, fact, touch, feeling, to Maori pa, to touch, and lohawha, to 



feel about. 

To feel, to grope, to feel about. 
Sterile. 

A strap, a brace. 
A shore, a bank. 



handle; Hawaiian pa, to touch 
lightly, Ac. 

Hawaiian pa, barren, as a female; 

Samoan pa, to be barren. 
Tahitian ooovtf, to carry; Maori ikatp«, 

straps by which a bundle is earried 

on ue back. 
Haiwaiian |Ni«, to float ashore ; Maori 

tHM, the horison, to drift about, to 

be cast on shore. 
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Paepae 

Papas 

Paega 

PAEK^ 

PAEKARURI ... 
PAEKOEA 

PAEPAE-TOAU 

PAERARI 

PAQAHO 

PAQAO 

PAGE 

PAQEPAQEREKO 

PAGO 

Faka-PAQO ... 
Haga-PAQO ... 

Haka-Pagohaga 

PAQO 



Haka-Pago 
Pagogo 

Haka-Pagogo 

PAQOE 

PAQOKORE ... 

PAQOMANAKO 

Haka-Pagomanako 

PAQORE 

PAHERE 



PAHI 



A zafi S/mpathy. 

Littoral, belonging to the sea 

coast, the shore. 
A party, a side. Tona paega, tona 

paega to be on each side. 

To deviate, to turn aside. See pae and K€» 

The port or larboard side. 

A member, a limb. Hohora te IToea a limb. 

koea, to stretch oat the limb. 
The sea shore ; the beach. 
Partial. 
To yelp. 

To nowl, to yell. 
A pillow, a bolster, a threshold. 



To defy, to retort, to protest, to tow. 

Distinct. 

To moralize. 

To manage, to accomplish, to 

practise; usage. To retrace. 
Ciondact, management. 

Tosoflfer pain. To tcx; vexed. 
PagO'i-U-nihOf toothache. 



Pain ; tortore. To afiOict; affliction. 

Fatiguing. Grief ; distress ; sorrow. 

Draining off; exhaustion. 
A cause of pain. 
A kernel, a pip. 
Superficial, shallow. 

To fret. 

To make gloomy. 

Without hair on the body, bald, 

bald-pated. 
To lop, to prune. 

A ship. 



See paepae and toau. 
See paega and rari. 
See I^agao and pago. 
See Pagahot pago. 
Hawaiian pone, the joining of the 
head with the neck. Maori {pane 
the head ?) pae a sill, a threshold. 



Haka-PAHI ... 


... To harass, to tire out. 


PAHIKA 


... Polished. 


Haka-Pahika ... 
PAHIKIHIKI ... 


... TopoUsh. 
... To tack about 


PAHORE 


... To peel off, to scale. 


Pahorehore ... 


... To smooth out linen. 


PAHUPAHU ... 


... To pant, to breathe short. 


Pahupahu 


... Asphyxiated. 


PAHURE 

PAHUREURE ... 
PAHURUHURU 
PAIETI 


... To be skinned. Kihoe pakurehure, 

to flay. 
... A bruise, a contusion. 
... Woofly. 
„, Fervour, fervenqr. 



HoA^i-pao^oopo, to wound ; Mauako- 
pagOf to feel distress. Tahitian 
pao^ to lacerate oneself with a 
sharp stone, as in grief. Tongan 
hagOf sad, unlucky. 

Tahitian panoonoot anxiety. 



Hawaiian jMino, dark, deep as an 
abyss; Maori pan^o, black. 

See pagOt to suffer pain, and manako. 
JdBori pangore, an untattooed face. 
See Pahoret to peel off. 
Tahitian paheret to pare off the rind ; 

Tongan /teZe, to cut; Samoantele, 

a bamboo knife. 
Mangaian j»ai, a ship ; Tahitian 

pahif a ship. 

Hawaiian pahia, a slipi^, sUding ; 
Maori kikay to rub violently. 

Hiki, to veer; Tahitian pahUhii.tk 
certain mode of fishing. 

Pahuret to be skinned; Maori 
pahoret scraped off; Mangarevaa 
pahore, a paring, the peel. 



Maori po^ a drum ; Tongan, baku- 
hakut hoarse, deep, rough, as a 
sound. 

Tahitian pahu^ to be dammed up, 
as water. 

See pahore. 



See fmruhiuru. 

This may be Bnglish ** piety,*' as 
the same word is said to be in 
Tahitian* DonbtfoU SasMfts. 
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Haitt-PAWU 
PAITE ... 



PAKA 



PAKAIKEIKE 
PAKAKINA 



Pakapakaklna 

PAKANA 

PAKARA 



Pakarakara ... 
PAKAREKARE... 



PAKARI 



PAKATO 

PAKEKA 
PAKERE 
PAKI ... 
Papaki ... 



PAKIKA 
Haka-Pakika . 

PAKIROTU 
PAKOKOTA . 
PAKOTI 

PAKt> ... . 

PAKUPAKU . 

PAKUROA 
PAKUTURUA . 
PANA ... 

Panaha^ 
PANAHE 

Faka-PANANE. 

PANEKE 
Haka-Paneke . 
Panekeneke 
PANENE 

PANIARUA . 



PANOENOE ... 
Haka-PAOeOOQO 
PAO-PAO 

PAPA 



ToreooBdle. 

To increase, to redoaUe, twice, to 

do twice. 
A croBt, a cake. The ecab of a 

wound. Kiriti te paka^ to shell 
as peas. 
Insult, contumely. 
Noise, bustle. Haere a hare paka- 

Mno, to go soundlessly. 

To crackle as fire. 

A scale, a shell. 

To slap, to strike against. 



To beat with the hands. 
To chastise, punishment. 



Stem, severe, strons. In good 
health. To conaolidate. Saga- 
cious, subtle, wise, cautious. 
Thin, fine, acute. 

To eull flowers for a wreath. 

Slippery ; to slip. 

To breuE to pieces (as a shell). 

To chastise, punishment. To use 
severely; to be cruel; to describe; 
to tattoo; tattooing; to write. 

Smooth, level. To slip, slippery. 

To brush with the hand ; to smooth 
out folds ; to soften ; to grow soft ; 
mild. To cause to slip ; slippeiy. 

A pieoe of wood for beating off bark. 

A rook, a stone. 

To shear, to clip ; scissors. 

A cloud. 

A shoal; shallow. 

A reef, a rock. 

To confer a dignity. 

To rise (as the moon). Revolution 

of time. To land ; to reach port. 

The beginning. 
The east (or ^ndhagci'hana). 
To mix, to nungle. 

To irritate. 

Greal, large. Fat, fleshy. 
To feed up; to fatten fowls. 
To feed up ; to fatten ; plump. 
The head. 

A human sacrifice. 



To have a daeeitful appearance. 
To wound ; to cut ; to hurt. 
To perforate. 



Pa, to touch ; ihu, the nose. 
See pa and tte, two. 

Ifaori paka, dried; Mttrquesan 
paka, crust, the dry outside of a 

thing, &o, 
Ike, a mallet ; Maori paike, to strike. 
Maugarevan pakakina, to make a 

crackling sound; Maori, paka- 

kinakina, hot. 

SeejMiiiki. 

Maori pakara, to smack the lips; 
Tahitian paara, to strike a thuag, 
as to strike a paddle against iSe 
canoe. 

Kare, a wave; Tahitian paare, 
sickness of stomach ; sea-sickness. 
See pakara, 

Maori pakari, matured, hard ; Baro- 
toDgan pakari, matured, wise. 



The shoulder-blade. 
TlMkidn^s. 



The loins. 



Tahitian paato, to lop off the leaves; 

Bfaori koto, to pluck, &o. 
See pakika. 
See Pakarekare. 

Maori paki, to slap; Bfangarevan 
papaki, to slap, to pummdL 

Beepakeka, Tahitian |Hi<a, slippery, 
smooth. 



Popoib', to chastise. 

KokoH, to cut off. Tahitian paoti, a 
pair of scissors, nippers. 
Mangarevan|MU^j9a£tt, a cloudy sky. 

Uaaoii pakupaku, ^lallow; Hawaiian 

pau, shallowness. 
See pakupaku and roa, 

Maori pana, to cause to come forth 
or go forth; Hawaiian pana, to 
shoot, to thrust forth. 

Tahitian panane, to mix op. See 

fakti-panane, 
Panahe, to mix. Tahitian i 

to mix up, to stir up food. 



Blaori pane, the head ; Mangarovaa 
pane, the face, the forehead. 

Tahitian paniofua, a human sacri- 
fice offered at the close of certain 
prayers and ceremonies. 

Seefioenoe. 

Seepo^. 

Hawaiian poo, to peck, as a bird ; 
Tahitian jNio, to dig. 

Maori papakiu, the shoulder-blade ; 
Tahitian papa, the shoulder-blade ; 
Biangaian jNfpo, the bottotlH. 
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PAPA 



Book. 



Haka-PAPAHAQA 
Faka-Papa 
PAPAHORO ... 


... To deliberate. 

... An anecdote ; to ohat ; to talk. 

.. To Blip. 


PAPAHUA6A ... . 


.. Qenealogy. Deliberation. 


PAPAPE-MAKURU . 


.. Bain. 


PAPARAGI ... 


... Paradise; heaven. 


PAPARIQA ... 


... The forehead; the temples. 


PAPU 


... Even ; flat. Vahilaud papu, a table- 


Haka-papu 


... To tranqoilize oneself. 


PARAQI 
PARAHU 


... A olab. A sacrifice ; to sacrifice. 
... To be spUt ; to be shed. 



PARAHURAHU 



Haka-parahurahu 

PARAI 

PARAKIRAKI ... 

PARAKURAKU 



PARANIHO .. 
PARANOE 
Pararahaganoe 
PARAOA • .., 

PARAPARA .. 



PARARAMAQU. 
PARARI 

Psraparari 

PARATA 

PARAU 



PARAU 
PARAU ... 
PARAURAU .. 

PARAURAU .. 
Faka-Paraurau 

PARE 

PAREQO 

Faka-PARI .. 
PARORO 



PARU .. 

PARUAI 
PARUHI 



Borface; area. 



To widen. 
To wipe. 
North-west. 

To drag ; to dredge. 



To colonize. A planter. 
The break of day. 
Dawn ; break of day. 
A whale. 

A bash; bmshwood; eyergreen; 
sweepings. 

To broil. 

To split ; to shiver. 

To hatch, as eggs. 
A branch ; a twig. 
To speak. 



ICiori papa, rook ; Hawaiiaa papa, 
a flat smooth stone. 



Mahoro^ miscarria^ ; horot to hide, 
to bary ; Maon papahoro^ to fidl 
out, or drop oat; Tahitian papa- 
hoTOy a surf board. 

Maori whaka-papa^ genealogy; Man- 
garayan ake-papa, to establish 
lineage. 

See makuru. Tahitian papape, a 
sqoall of wind and rain. 

Samoan popo^o^, a foreigner; Ton- 
gan beUlalagit a foreigner. 

Maori paparinga, the oheek ; Haw- 
aiian papalinoy the cheek. 

Hawaiian popu, a plain ; Tahitian 
papu, of an even snrfaoe. 

Hawaiian papu, to explain ; Tahi- 
tian jTopu, inert; slnggish. 

Hawaiian palahu, the sickness of 
fowls; Tahitian parahuhu, to 
draw a thing between finger and 
thnmb as in cleaning the intes- 
tines of pigs. 

Pamuratt, eyen, flat; Maori pomAa- 
raAa, flat; Marqnesan|MiaAaalia, 
flat; Tahitian parafturoMA, broad. 

Tahitian paraparai, to blot or danb. 
Maori paraHt a northerly wind; 

rakif north. 
Tahitian parau, to scratch ; Maori 

raku, to scratch; Tongan boZotf, 

to scratch. 

See paranoe, 

Seenoe. 

Maori paraoa, a sperm whale ; Mar- 

qoesan paaoa, the sperm whale. 

Tahitian para, dang, dirt, rotten 

vegetables ; Maori para, to oat 

down bush, sediment, dross. 



Maori parari, a ravine ; 
parari, broken. 



Tahitian 



Mother o' pearl. 

To drag ; to dredge. A shovel. 

Even, plain, flat. 

Largeness; ample. 

To enlarge. 

To brash ; to rab with the hand. 

To drown oneself. 

To incriminate. 

A season of the year (the time of 

dearth, as Kaukume was the season 

of plenty.) 
Fish. 

Calico. 

Brief. Compact 



Marau, to say ; rauH, to harangue. 

Maori parau, to speak fidsely; 

Tahitian parau, to speak. 
Tahittan parau, pearl oyster shelL 
See parakuraku, 
Parahuraha, surface, area; Man- 

gaian parawrau, flat. 



Bfaori paremo, drowned; parengo, to 

sUp. 
Tahitian pari, to accuse. 
Barotongan paroro. winter; Man- 
garevan paroro, the name of a 



paru, a flsh bone; Hawaiian 
pa2tf,thenameofaflBh; Samoan 
palu, the nam^ of a fish. 
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PARUPARU 
PATA ... 

Patapata 



Haka-PAU 
PAUKARO 
PAUMA 

PAUOHURE 
PAUPAU 
PAYA ... 
PE 

Haka-PE 
PEIAKE 
PEINAKE 
PEKAPEKA 



Haka*Pekapeka 



Weak; enfeebled. 
To prick. 

A spot ; a stain ; to spot. 



PATA-NUNUI ... 


... A shower of rain. 


PATAKUTAKU 


... To praise. 


PATERE 


... To out ; to carve ; to hew ; to clear 




away by rubbing. 


PATI 


... To ring, to tingle. 


PATIKI 


... A skate, a ray (fish). 


PATITI 


... To fasten as with nails. 


PATITIKA 


. . . Straight, direct, level, perpeDdicular, 




steep, craggy. 


Haka-Patitika ... 


... To smooth ; to be level ; to reform ; 




to reotii;y ; to mend. 


PATOE 


... A cover, a lid. 


PATOKERAU ... 


... North-east. 


PATOKO 


... A cord. 


PATORE 


... To slip, slippery. 


Patoretore 


... To take off the surface; to pick 




flowers. 


PATU 


... To construct, to build. 


Patuhaga 


... A building. 


Patuga 


... A wall. 


PATU 


... To kill, to slay. Kopu patu, to 




murder ; patu ta^ata, to assassi- 
nate, an assassm; patu nimo 






tavare, a secret assassin. 


Papatu 


... To massacre. 


Patuga 

Patuhaga 


... Murder. 


... Grime, attempted crime. 


Faka-Patupatu 


... A piece of wood for beating o£f bark. 


PAU 


... Bruised ; black and blue. A cut, a 




wound. 



PEKE 



To make use of. 

Exhausted, tired out. 

To scale; to dimb over; a paper 

kite. 
The rectum. 
Breathless. 
Considerable. 
Spoilt; damaged. 

To row; to paddle. 

Perhaps. 

Perhaps. 

Adversity; to vex; vexed: embar- 
assed; unhappy. To pledge. To 
engage. To invite. Huga-peka- 
pekat misfortune. 

To embroil ; to molest; to confuse ; 
embarrassing ; hindering ; to 
shackle; to clog; hurtful; in- 
jurious. Blundering; making 
mischief; to trouble; to disturb. 

To leap; to fly away; to take wing; 
to escori To accompany ; to wait 
on ; to soar ; soaring. To foUow* 



Hawaiian palupalu, soft, feeble; 
Tahitian parvparu, weak, feeble. 
Tahitian pata, a scorpion ; to strike 
as a scorpion does. Samoan 
patat. to be lumpy; as the skin 
from bites of insects. 
PatepaUt s]Jotted ; Tahitian opata- 
pata, spotted; Maori pato, a 
drop. 
See patapata and nvi. 
Tahitian patau^ to lead a song. 
Utercy to scrape. 

Maori patit to pat, to cajole ; Ton- 

gan baji, to clap hands. 
Maori patiki, a flat-fish ; 7^^i^^ 

patiit the fiounder. 
Maori titi, a nail ; Mangarevan titi, 

to stop a hole with a peg. 
See faka-dka. 



Mangaiau apa tokerauy the north; 
Maori tokerau^ eastern. 



Maori jMitti, a wall ; Hawaiian jwhi, 

a partition. 
Maori pata, to strike, to kill ; Baro- 

tongan patu^ to beat, &q. 



Maori jxm, to be consumed ; Ha- 
waiian pau, to consume, the black 
smut of a lamp wick. 

See p<M and karo. 

Tahitian jxiuma, a kite for flying. 



Maori pe, crushed ; Hawaiian pt^ to 
humble, to crush. 

Peinake, 

Tahitian peinae, it may be. 



Kopeka, crossed, transverse. Ha- 
waiian pea, to make a cross; a 
difficult, entanglement. 



Maori peke, to leap orer; Tahitian 
pMt to aaoend as a kite. 
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Haka-Peke ... 

Pekepeke 

Haka-Pekepeke 

PEKEAU 

PEKEMAI 
PEKEREMUPURU 
PEKEUTARI ... 

PENE 

PENEAKE 

PENU 

PENU 

PENUA 

PEPE 

PEPENU 

PEPERERAU ... 



PEPERERU 

PEPEUVCQA 

PERE 

PEREFAKI 

Haka-PEREPEREFAKI 
PEREOO 

PEAETEKIPAKA 
PERUPERU 



Faka-PETIPETI 



PEU ... 

HakaPEU 
PEUKE ... 

PIAPIA ... 

PIFATU... 

PIQOQE 

PIHAKI-ATU 

PIHAPARA 

PIKAKUA 

PIKI ... 

PIKIAFARE 

PIKIFARE 
PIKO ... 



Haka-Piko 
Pikqpikoa 
PIKO ... 

PIK04)AEKE 

PIKOMOE 

PIKO-NOA 



To diMharge ; to pay o£f. Shrawd ; 
sagaoiom. To exercise ; to con- 
jure. 

Lively, qniok, diligent. 

A bftliuioe, BcaXea, 

A companion, a friend. 

A retinae ; a train. 
The husk of coco-nuts. 
Loyal, faithful, true. 

A chapel, a church. (Modem?) 
To harpoon by chance. 

To fling, to hurl. 

Ukekapenu), 1,000. 

Hiccough. 

A butterfly; a plump, chubby child. 

The head. Pepenu ketaketa, bald- 
headed. 
The fin of a fish. 



To pound. 
Help, succour. 
Tender, soft. 

To shiver, to quiver. PerefaH H te 

raufakif hot, fiery, as wind. 
To expose to the air. 
Awheel. (Mod.?) 

A cricket. 

The edge ; a frame ; a border. 



To make a thing ronnd. 



Usage, customary, habit, manners, 

moials. 
To strut. 
Ooarse, thick. 

Gum. 

To fold ; to fold back. 

Breaking, rupture. 

Beyond ; on farther side. 

A room. 

A funnel. 

To ascend ; to mount. 

A cat. 

A grandson (the youngest). 

To sleep. Bleep; a rug, a mat. 

Piko-tinai, to sleep profonndlv; 

fiko-tihohorOf to sleep with the 

legsextended; turo-pt^, in want 

ol sleep. 
To lull to sleep ; to fold ; to fold up. 
A dream. 
Twisted, bent Sinuous. 

Adultery, cononbinage. 
To fall asle^. 
Concubinage. 



OOMfUM 



Tahitian pieau^ an intimate com- 
panion. 
Beepeke and mat. 

Tahitian peetUari, to keep following. 
See peke and utari, 

Peinaket Tahitian p^neiae, per- 
adventure. 



Bfaori pepe, a moth ; Samoan pepe, 
a butterfly. 



KekeraUt a wing. Maori parirau, 
a wing; Mangarevan pererau, a 
wing. 



Samoan peUj to be petted, beloved ; 
Hawaiian pele, fleshy, fat. 



Tahitian pereoot a wheel, a chariot ; 

vfToo, a whirligig, plaything. 
Tahitian peretei, a kind of cricket. 
Hawaiian pelu^ to double over, as a 

cloth, folded over; Tongan 6eUi, 

to fold. 
Samoan peti, fat, good-conditioned ; 

Maori peHpetit finished ; Tahitian 

peU, one kind of bread fruit; 

petipeH, complete. 
Hawaiian peu^ trodden as a track ; 

Tahitian peu^ a custom, habit. 

Tahitian peue, broad, as applied to 
an axe. 

Maori pia, the gum of trees ; Tahi- 
tian pia, the gum of the banana. 

See FatUt to fold. 

See Ooget to break. 

BeetahaH, 

Tahitian pihm, a room. 

KaiupiU, to climbs Maori piki, to 
climb ; Hawaiian piit to ascend. 

Tahitian pUfaUt a oat. See piU 
and fare. 

Hawaiian jmo, to be extinguished, 
as a lamp or torch; Tongan, 
&i5iko, weary. 



Maori piko, to bend ; Samoan jpi*o, 

to be crooked. 
See jnito, to sleep; gaeke, a dog. 

See pikot to sleep, and noa. 
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PINAKI 

PINE 

Haka-PINEPINE 
PIPIKI 



PIPIRI ... 
PIPITA ... 
PIRAU ... 

PIREI ... 

PIREHI... 
Pirehirehi 
PIRERE... 
PIRERE... 
PIRI ... 



Faka-Piri 
Piripiri ... 

Pirita^... 
PJRIHOA 
PIRO ... 

Haka-Piro 
PIROPIRO 

PIRU ... 

PITAKA... 

PITAKE... 

PITARI ... 

PITIPITI 

PITO ... 

Pitopito... 



Haka-Pitopito 
PO ... 



PO 

Haka-Popo 
POATU ... 
POE ... 



POEO . 
POFAKI. 



POFAI 
POQA 



POQA ... 
POHIUHIU 

POHOKA 
POIHU ... 



To echo; to drive back. 
A pin. (Mod?) 

To do often. 

To close, as the hand. To contract ; 
to shrink np. 

The time of year about December. 
A ball, a pellet, a roller. 
A stench, to smell badly. 

To bounce; to bound; to soar; 

soaring. 
To leap. 
To hop, to skip. 
A breach ; a mptnre ; a flaw. 
To disperse, di^rsed. 
An hostage; a pledge; security; 

responsible. 

To adhere ; adhesion. 

Narrow, strait. Besin, pitch, glue, 

paste. 
To ally oneself ; alliance ; affinity. 
A partisan. 
To arrest, to hold, to stop, to 

retain, detain, detention. 
To detain, detention. 
Dirty, dirt, filth. 

To fly away ; to take wing. 

To split ; to shiver. 

To crack as glass. 

To provoke ; to incense. 

iRakau pitipitit round wood). 

The nayel. 

A button. 



To button ; to fasten. 
A night (when used for counting 
days.) See ruki. 

Spoilt ; damaged. 

To putrify. 
Noon. 

A pearl. A ring. AcurL A buckle. 
Oro poe, ear-rings. 

Abound; a limit. 
To cull; to pick. 



To collect; to gather. 
A scar. 



{Rimapoga) the thumb. 
To be in f esr of. 



A canal ; a pipe. PohohUaHga^ 

the cavity of the ear. 
To strangle ; to be repugnant. 



OOMPABB 

Tahitian pinai, an echo ; Hawaiian 
pinaU to crowd each other. 

Hawaiian jptna, a pin; Tongan Unct 
to fix by wedging ; Maori pine, 
adjacent. 

Maori pine, dose together; Ha- 
waiian pinepine, to do often. 

Tupikipiki, to curl, frizzled. Maori 
piH, closely curling; Samoan 
pi% curly, to fold the arms. 



Maori pirau, rotten; Hawaiian 

pilau, to emit a stench. 
See pirehi. 



Alsopirei. 



Rere, to leap, to soar. 

Miri, to ffum together. Maori piri, 

to stioR, to a[dhere; Barotougan 

piri, to stick together. 



See piri and hoa. 
Kopanipiro, to confine. 



Maori piro, putrid ; Hawaiian pUo^ 

to be corrupt. 
Hawaiian pilu, to vibrate. 
Pitake, to crack as glass. 
Pitaka, 



MangarevcLn pitopito, a button; 
Samoan pito, the anus; Maoii 
pito, the navel ; Tahitian pito, 
the navel. Pitojnto, a button. 

Koruru^o, Hades; matapo, blind; 

Maori po, night; Samoan po^ 

night, ^c* 
Maori popo, rotten ; Hawaiian popo, 

rot in timber, Ac. 

Popo, a fflobe ; Hawaiian poe, round, 

smooth, globular ; Tahitian poe^ 

a bead, a pearl. 
See|>otf. 
Hawaiian pohai, to be ^thered into 

an enclosure ; Tahitian pofai, to 

gather leaves, Ac. 
See pofaki. 
Maori poga, a certain pattern of 

wood-carving ; Hawaiian pona, to 

cut into parts. 



Faka-hihiu, to scare away ; Hiu, to 
rebuff, to reject; Hawaiian hiu, 
wild, untamed. 

lltyoripoka, a hole. 

Tahitian poihu, weariness, disgust. 
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pomuRi 

POIKEQA 

POIKIRUQA . 

POIPOI-REKO 
POIRIPOIRI . 

POITIKA 

POITIKAROA 
POKAI ... 

POKARA 



Pokarakara 
POKARAKARA 
POKE ... 
POKERENUt . 
POKO ... 

Pokopoko 



PONAPONAHAQA 



A slip, or oatiiiig of a plant. 

An eminence; a hill. 

(Poi-ki-ruga) to raise. 

To betray a secret. 
Ignorant. 



An end; tip. Poitika makei, the 

end of a cord. 
An end ; an extremi^. 
A roller ; to roll a ball. 

To dap hands. 



To strike hand against hand. 

The hip ; the haunoh ; the thigh. 

To warm; to heat. 

Straw. 

A hole, a hollow. Poko te toau, 
the hollow of a waye. 

An excavation, concave, deep, pro- 
found, hollow. 

A joint ; an articulation. 



Haka-PONAPONA- 
HAERE 


Knotty ; full of knots. 


POPO 

Haka-Popo 


A ball ; a bowl ; a globe ; a sphere. 
To make into a ball. 


POPOA 

POPO-PUGAVEREVERE 
Haka-POPOU 


To crackle, as fire. 
To spoil. 
To congratulate. 


POREREHI 

PORIA 


To stone (as to stone to death). 
Fat, fleshy, plump. 


Haka-Poria 

PORO 

Porohaga 

POROFANA 


To feed ; to fatten fowls. 

To invoke ; to proclaim ; to cry out ; 

a brawler ; a babbler ; to call by 

name ; an appellation. 
To promulgate. 
A bow ; a long-bow. 


POROKI 


A petition ; to summon ; to call up. 


PORORAMA-NOHt ... 

POROPAOPE 

PORORIRE 

POROTAKA 


A rainbow. 

Quadrangular. 

A clod ; a lump ; a clot. 

A wheel. 


Haka-Porotaka 
POROTATA 

Haka-Popotata 

POROU 

POROYAEVAE 


To pirouette. 

A sphere, spherical ; a circle. Haere 
porotata, to go round and round. 
To make a thing round. , 
To be bent ; folded. 
The heel. 


POTAQOTAQO 


Dark, darkness. 



Ifangarevan huri, an off-ie( of 
banana for pluiting; Hawaiian 
huUt taro-topB for planting out. 



Kapoi, to carry away ; Bfaori poiib', 

to put on a high place. 
See reko. 
Haka-pourit to hide the view ; Man- 

gaian poiri, darkness ; Samoan 

pouliuli, to be ignorant. 
Maori pot, a ball. 



Maori pokai, a ball; Hawaiian jpoot, 

a hoop, Ac. 
Tahitian poarat to strike the face ; 

to box the ears ; Hawaiian poala, 

to roll in a ball; rolling; tumbling 

over. 

See poitika. 

Tapoket to warm up again. 



TopoX^opo/co, an excavation. Tongan 
boko, an aperture; Mangarevan 
poko, to dig. 

Maori pona, a knot; Hawaiian 
pona, a joint. 

Maori pona, a knot ; Samoan pona, 

a knot. 
Poe, a pearl ; pokai, a ball. 
Hawaiian popo, a ball; Samoan 

popo, a ripe coeo-nut. 

See po, spoilt; and pugavere, cloth. 

Tahitian popou, to admire ; Tongan 

boubou, to support, to strengthen. 

Tahitian poria, fat, fleshy ; Maori 
poria, a ring for tiie leg of a cap- 
tive bird ; pori, coUops of fat. 

PoroH, a petition. Tahitian poro, 
to cry, to proclaim. 



Samoan fana, to shoot; Tahitian 
fana, a bow. 

Poro, to invoke, Ac, Tahitian 
porot, a charge, a direction given ; 
Maori poroaki, parting instruc- 
tions. 

Maori pofowAa, quadrangular. 

Potaka, round ; porotata, a sphere. 
Maori porotaka, round ; Tahitian 
poTotaa, a wheel. 

^&^porotaka. 



Rou, a hook. 

Maori poro, butt-end, termination ; 

wae-wae, the foot. 
Po, night; Maori potangotangOt 

intensely dark. 
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POTAKA 



Potakataka 

POTEKE 

POTIKA... 



POTIKA-MANEMANEA 
Haka-POTO 

POTU 



POU ... 

POUNAVE 
Haka-POURI 



POURU ... 
POUTO ... 



Poutouto 
POUTU .. 

PUA .. 

PUAHU.. 
PUAKA ... 



PUAKA-TAQAEQAE 

PUAKI 

PUEHU 



PUFENUA ... 
PUQAHEUHEU 

PUQATIKA ... 
PUQAVEREVERE 



PUHA 

PUHENE- 
PUHERE 
PUHIPUHI ... 

PUHIQARU ... 
PUHURA-REKO 

PUIHA 

PUKA 

PUKAIQA 



Haka-PUKE . 

Pukega ... 
PUKEIQA 
PUKEVA 
Haka-PUKIKA . 



Oval, roond. 



A circle ; a ring. 

Circular. 

A bound; a limit; the top; the 

Bommit; a point; pointed. 
The end of a finger. 
Saooint ; concise ; to shorten. 

The roof ; the top of a house. 



A post. 

Milk. 

To hide the Tiew. 



A kidney. 

{Pouto Juy^fki.) A fillet of straw 
osed as a plug or cork. 

The pitching of yessels ; an ap-and- 

down motion. 
To splash ; to bespatter. 



Lime. A flower. 

Bomt. 

An animal, a beast. Puaka gunk- 
guru or tuguruguru^ a pig. Puaka 
toro, a cow or boll. Puaka-nihOt 
a she-goat. Puaka horofenua^ a 
horse. 

A victim. 

To overflow, as a river. 
Bont, defeat. 



The placenta. 

Edged with hair or thread fringe. 

To ooze ; to leak. 

Cloth; tobemoaldy; mnsty. 



Porotaka, a wheel ; potehe, a Qiron- 
lar. Bfaori potaka a top; Ha- 
waiian pokaa^ to torn round. 

See potaka, 

Hawaiian pokia^ a post set up for 

birds to aliffht on and be caught. 
See potika and manemanea, 
Maori polo, short ; Bfarquesan poto, 

short. 
Tongan hotu, a place, a room; 

Samoan potu^ a cloth screen 

behind which a deity spoke. 
Maori pou, a post ; Samoan pou, a 

post. 

Potripotrt, ignorant; Bfaori jxmn, 
dark, sad ; Samoan pouU^ 
darkened, dim. 

Biangarevan pouto, the tassel of a 
rope; Tahitian pcUo^ a buoy, 
float. 

Maori pofuto^ a float, a buoy. 

Maori pohUu, to splash ; utu, to dip 
up water ; Tahitian hutu, to send 
up spray. 

Maori ptui^ a flower; Marquesan 
pua^ a flower. 

Tongan huaka^ a pig; Samoan 
pua'a^ a pig, an animal generally. 



A box. 

A splice ; a joining. 
{Motu puhere,) An island. 
To breathe ; to blow. 

A bubble of water. 
To betray a secret. 
A box. 
The forest. 
The placenta. 



To collect; to gather; to heap up ; 

to raise; to heighten. 
A heap ; a pile. 
An ossuary. 
A sore, a wound. 
To equalise ; to level ; to balance. 



See puaka and tagaegae, 

Samoan pua% to vomit; Tongan 

buakit to vomit forth. 
Maori tmMu, dust ; Hawaiian jni«^, 

to disperse as dust before the 

wind, to scatter. 
See pukaiga, 
Heuheu, disarranged. See puga- 



Maori pungawerewerey a spider; 
Hawaiian ptmaweUvfeUt a cob- 
web. 

Puiha, a box. 



Maori puhit to blow; Tongan 

bubukit to blow. 
Maori ptUU, to blow ; garut a wave. 
Seere£>. 
Puha, a box. 

Tahitian pu/eittia, placenta ; ferma, 
land. Maori whenua, placenta 
and land. See Kaigat tiie earth, 
soil. 

Maori puke^ a hill; to rise as a 
flood. Marquesan puke, to heap 
up. 



Hawaiian puiat to spread, to diffuse 
around. 
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PUKU ... 
Pukupuku 

PUKUA... 



PUKUTURITURI 
PUMAHANAHANA 



PUNA ... 

PUNAHA 
PUNAHE 
PUNAHEQA 
PUNI ... 
PUNIPUNI 

Faka-Punihia 
PUNU ... 
PUOKA ... 

PUORO ... 



PUPU 

PUPU 

PUPUARIKI ... 
PUPUTOA ... 

PURA 

PURAOPURAU 
PURARA 

Haka-Purara ... 

PURE 

Purega 

Haka-PUREPURE 

Faka-PURERARE 
PUREFAQU ... 
PUREHIVA ... 

PURERO 

PURIRI 

PUROTU 

PURU 



Haka-PURU 



PURUHI 



PUTA ... 

Putuputa 
PUTAHANA 



{Karapoga puku.) A wen ; a goitre. 

Knotty, a protuberance, roogh, 
harsh, ragged, a ragosity, a 
wrinkle, to dent, to emboes, a 
swelling, piquant, spiny ; having 
points. 

To choke with a fish bone. 



A gland. 
Luke-warm. 



Prolific. 

To take breath. 

A roll, a roller. Mixed. 

A cluster ; a group. 

lUa puni.) A year. 

To hide oneself ; to ambuscade. 

refuge ; to take shelter. 
To besiege. 
Tm. (Mod.?) 
Forbidden. 

To brush; to rub with a brush. 



A society ; a company ; a tribe. 

Shrewd, sagacious. 

A ijrince. 

To invest ; to surround. 

Phosphorescent. 

The hibiscus tree, or Fau, 
To divulge ; to blaze abroad. 

To publish; to propogate (as a 

report^. 
An amulet. (Fare pwrci a church.) 

Posterity. Creed, worship. 
To colour ; to dye ; coloured. 

To boast. 

To pray, prayer. 

A butterfly. 

To emit ; to issue ; to appear. 

Forming fruit. 
Fine, beautiful. 

Straw. 



To spot ; to inlly. 



Elephantiasis. 



A wound; a cut; to penetrate; a 

gate; a gateway. 
A spine; a thorn. 
Sun-stroke. 



TipukUt to be bent ; Uu^uku, a 
hunch. Maori puku^ a swelling ; 
Hawaiian puu, a peak, a knob. 

Hawaiian puiuij to be choked, to 
have something sticking in the 
throat. 

Hana, the sun; tihana, to warm 
up, &Q. Hawaiian pumahana^ 
warmth, physically. 

Tahitian puna^ prolific ; Maori 
jmno, a spring, a source. 



Puna, 

Tongan butd^ dosed, met together. 

Tapunipwd, hide-and-seek; Maori 

whaka-pi^pwdt to hide oneself. 

Tahitian (English) punut a spoon. 
Hawaiian puoha, a house for de- 
positing a corpse. 
Tahitian puoro, to cleanse the inside 

of a caJabaiBh with gravel and 

water. 
Maori py, a tribe ; Tongan bnbut a 

crowd of persons. 
Maori pUt a wise man ; Barotongan 

jm, a ruler, lord. 
See pupu and ariki, 
Tahitian putoa, to encamp on all 

sides. 
Samoan puUit to shine ; Mangaian 

pura, sparks. 
Tanitian purau^ the hibiscus plant. 
Tahitian purara, dispersion ; Maori 

purarat open. 

Maori puret a religious ceremony; 
Hawaiian priUt worship. 

Maori purepuret in tufts or patches ; 
Hawaiian ptUepule, spedded. 

See pure taidfagu, 

Maori purehua, a moth; Tahitian 

purehua, a kind of large moth. 
Maori purerot to project ; Tahitian 

purerot utterance, eloquence. 

Maori purotUt pleasant ; Samoan 
Pulotu, the residence of the gods. 

Samoan pulu^ the husk of the coco- 
nut ; Barotongan puru^ fibre of a 
coco-nut. 

Maori purUt fusty, mouldy; Ha- 
waiian puZtt, wet and soft, as wet 
native cloth. 

Tongan buluhit sickness of the 
king ; Samoan pukipiiluti, a high 
chief's sickness. 

Maori jmto, a hole; Hawaiian jmAMi, 
a door, a gateway. 

See hanat the sun. 
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PUTARATAI^A . 

PUTE ... 
PUTIKI ... 

PUTOKETOKE . 

PUTOTOI 

PUTU ... . 
Haka-PUTU . 

Haka-Putuga . 
PUTOA ... 

Putuatua 

PUTUA-HOPO 



Kotohedf jagged, Bpiny, haying 
points. The spar of birds, &o. 

To appear. 

A tress ; a plait; a girdle ; the hair 
tied up in a knot ; a head dress. 

To grieve. 

Bloody. 

(E ptOu,) To sing, singing. 
To aggregate ; to agglomerate. 



Agizaard. 

To strike with the fist ; a blow; a 

stroke. 
A mallet ; to ran against ; to knock 

against. 
Colic, gripings. 



OOICFAU 

Tara^ a spine, a thorn. Tahitian 
putara, a shell having spines. 

Hitiki, a girdle. Maori puiiki, a 
trees, a mode of wearing the hair. 

Tahitian jjutoetoe, comfortless in 
mind. 

Maori putotOt bloody, raw ; Manga- 
revan putotOt bloody. 

Maori putu, a heap, close together ; 
Samoan putu, to make a feast on 
the death of a chief; Tongan 
hutUf a fmieral. 



Tahitian ptOua, to be drawn ont of 
its coarse, as a ship. 



Ra ... 

RAE ... 
Faka-RAQA 
RARAQA 
RAQATIRA 

RAQI ... 
RAQO ... 
RAHIHAQA 

RAHIRAHI 
RAHIRAHIQA 
RAHIREKO 
RAHUI ... 
RAIRAI ... 

RAIRAI ... 
RAITAKO 
RAKA ... 
Faka-Raka 



Haka-Raka 
RAKAKORE 
RAKAU ... 



Then. 

The brow; the forehead. 

To raise; to restore; to lift up 

again ; to adorn. 
To weave; a tress; a plait; to 

make a mat; to embroider. 
A chief; a principal. An owner; 

a proprietor ; to possess. 

The heavens ; the sky. 

A fly. 

Quantity. 



Thin, slender. 

The temples (forehead). 

Incoherent. 

A defence. Forbidden. 

Light, slender. Elegant.^ 

The buttock ; the breech. 
To prate ; to tattlei 
Holy. 

Authority, legal ; to consecrate, 
holy. One who prohibits. Re- 
spectable, venerable; to render 
homage. 

Dedication. To sanction. 

The mob ; the common people. 

A plant; a twig; a tree; wood; 
timber. To dress wounds. Ta- 
kuga raka/Ut ft doctor. 



Maori ra^ that, there; Futuna la, 

then. 
Maori roe, the forehead; Tongan 

Zoe, the forehead. 
Maori ranga, to arrange, to raise ; 

Hawaiian lana^ to float. 
Maori raranga, to weave; Samoan 

lalaga, to weave. 
Maori rangatira, a chief ; Hawaiian 

laTiakiUit a conqueror, a brave 

Boldier. 
Papar€Lgit heaven ; Maori rangi, the 

sky ; Samoan lagi, the sky. 
Maori rangOf a fly; Samoan logo, 

the house-fly. 
Korahi-vaevaey the caU of the leg ; 

korahi, a ham, a haunch ; rairai, 

the buttock. Maori raJd, great, 

plentiful. 
See rairai. 

Maori rahirahingay the temples; 

Tahitian rafdrahia, the temples. 
Beereko, 

Bfaori rahui, to prohibit ; Hawaiian 

lahui, to forbid. 
Hawaiian laUai, calm and clear; 

Tahitian rairai, thin, as doth; 

Maori rahirahit thin. 
KoraJd-vaevae, calf of leg; koraki, 

a ham ; raMhagaf quantity. 



Hawaiian laa, holy; Tahitian roa, 
sacred. 



See raka and kore. 
Maori raJcaUf a tree, 
waiian laaUf a tree. 



wood; Ha- 
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RAKAUMAKI 
RAKEI ... 
RAKEIKATU 
RAKERAKE 
RAKURAKU 

RAMA ... 



RARO ... 

RAROA ... 
RAROQA 
RATA ... 

Faka-Rata 

RATOU 



A remedy, medidne. 
To decorate. 
A garland. 

To make deserted ; disoonsolate ; 
afflicted. 

To scrape; to clear away by rub- 
bing; to graft; to scratch; to 
claw. 

A torch; a nat; the wick of a 
lamp ; to blaze ; flame. 



RAOA 


... To choke with a fish-bone. 


Faka-Raoa 


... An obstacle. 


RAPA 


... Absard; a fool, folly; madness. 


Faka-Rapa 
Raparapa 
RAPA 


... To disfigure. 

... Fickle, unsteady. 

... The blade of a paddle. 


RAPAE 

RAPE 

RARANI 


... A sand-pit. 
... A dupe; a gull. 

... To range ; to set in a row or rank ; 
gradually. 


RARANINUKU... 


... Defiled. 


Faka-RARAOA... 


... To reconcile ; an arbiter. 


RARARAHA ... 


... A shell hatchet. 


FakaRARE ... 
RAREKIRO ... 


... To hear; to listen; silence; taci- 
turn; to believe; to cause to 
believe. 

... ni-famed. 


RARl •.. ••• 


... Wet. water. 


Faka-Rarirari ... 


... To moisten. 


RARl 

Faka-Rari 

Haka-Rarlrarl ... 
RARI-TAKAU ... 


... {Ko rari.) One, alone. Takirari, 

one by one. E rari horihori mae' 

iUl2. 
... To add up; to join; to aggregate; 

to mix ; to mingle ; to heap up ; 

to concentrate; to meet; to fall 

in with. 
... To unite ; united. 
... Twenty. 



Hawaiian laau, medicine ; Manga- 

revan rakau, a medicine. 
Fntuna lakd, vestore; flamoan 

ia*et, to wear a train. 
See rakei and katu, 

Maori rakenga, bare, bald; m«, a 

cape, the forehead. 
Maori rafttt, to scrape; Mangaian 

rakut to scratch. 

Turamaramoy a lamp; kama^ to 
kindle, to set fire to, a torch. 
Maori ranuit a torch. 

Maori rooa, to be choked ; Hawaiian 
laoat to choke or strangle. 



Maori ropa, a faiailiar spirit ; Ton- 
gan labat to scold, to burst 
suddenly upon one; Tahitian 
raparapat defiled by some nn- 
cleanness. Cf. rape. 



Samoan lopo, to be flat; Maori 

rapa, the flat part of a spade; 

Tahitian ropa, the blade of a 
paddle. 

BeerapO" 

Blaori rarangit a row or rank ; Ha- 
waiian laiarUt a row, as of trees, 
in ranks. 



Hawaiian laoa, to tie up the bones 
of a person in a bundle, 



Maori raret dull, stupid; Manga- 
revan furerare, to speak with 
difficulty. 



Karari, to wet; turarit to water. 
Maori rarit wet; Hawaiian laU- 
lalit wet, moist. 



KaraHt like, equal. 



{Ki raro ki,) Under, below. Mai 

ruga H rarOt from high to low., 
A jomt. 

A way ; a road. 
Familiar. 

To familiarise : to tame. 

{To raUm.) Theur* 



Maori raro, under; Samoan lalo, 
below. 



Maori rata, tame, familiar; Samoan 
lata, tame. 



Maori raiou, they: Rarotongan 
ratou, they, them. 
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RAU ... 

RAUAKE 

RAUFAKI 

RAUMATI 



RAUPAKA 
RAUPm 
RAUTI ... 



RAVE ... ... 

Ravehaga 

Ravega 

Faka-RAYE ... 
RAVEAREKO ... 
RAYE-KATIQA ... 
RAVERAVENOA 
RE 

REAPARA ... 

REQA 

REHI 

REHUE 

REt-HOPEHOPEQA 

REIRA 

REKA 

Rekareka 

Faka-Reka 
Faka- Rekareka 
REKEREKE ... 
REKIREKI 

REKO 

Rekoreko 



Rekoga 

Reko-MAORI 

REKONIMO 

REKO-NOA 

Rekorekonoa 

REKO-TAVIQAKORE .. 

RENAREKA 

REO 

REPAREPA ,.t 



A leaf. 

To harpoon by ohanoe. 

A breeze. Baufahi Uma, a pleasant 
breeze. BaufcM naoa^ a land- 
wind. 
To make beantifoL 



A leaf. 

A plaything, a toy. 

To harangae. 



To take. 

Captnre. 

Opportunity. An eigpedient ; a re^- 

soarce. Art; skill. 
Hush I Ghntl 
Craft; goile. 
A servant. 
In spite of oneself. 
Victory. 

Ochre. 

Ginger. 

Yonng froit. 

A pond. 

The nape of the neck, 

(Kireifa) Then; at that time. 

No reira, from that time. No- 

reira, therefore, accordingly. 
{Ua reka.) Excellent. Delight; 

delicioosness. 
Agreeable; to make agreeable; 

voluptaons; sweet; pleasant. 
To delicpit. 
To trifle. 
The heel. 
Raised np ; grand. 



The voice. To speak. To pro- 
nounce; to articulate. Ma/ramara- 
rekOf a proverb. TokurekOt to pro- 
phesy. 

Boasting; blustering. To hold; 
to hold together. To plead ; to 
argue; to harangue. 

A conference; acounofl. 

True ; the truth. 

Secret. 

To accuse ; accusation. 

Delirium; ravings. 

To accuse rashly. 

To cull with a stick. 

The air of a song. 

The skirt of a garment. 



Maori rou, a leaf ; Samoan lau, a 
leaf. 



Maori raumoHt summer; Tahitian 
raumoHf to cease from rain, fine 
weather. 

See rail. 

Marau, to say, to speak ; parau, to 
speak ; Tahitian rattti, to har- 
angue for war. 

Maori rawey to take up, to snatch ; 
Hawaiian lawe, to take. 



See rave and rekot 



Tahitian re, a priae gained by con- 
quest or competition. 
Tahitian rearea, yellow. 

Samoan leget, turmeric, yellow; 

Tohitian lea, ginger, turmeric. 
Tongan lehi lehi, to take care of. 



Tahitian ret, the back part of the 
neck; Aope, the tail of a bird, Ac. 
Maori reira, that time or place ; Ha- 
waiian laila, then, at that time. 

Maori reka, sweet, pleasant ; Haw- 
aiian, lea, joy, gladness. 



Maori rekereke, the heel. 

Maori rei, anything of value, a 

jewel; Haweiian lei, any oma- 

mentaJ dress for the head or 

neck. 
Reo, the air of a song ; Maori reo, 

the voice; Samoan Uo, the 

voice. 



See reko and maori. 
See reko and nimo. 
See reko and noa. 



Reko, the voice. Biaori reo, the 
voice ; Barotongan reo, the voice. 

Tahitian r«pa, the edge or skirt of a 
garment; Hawaiian lepo, a hem 
or border. 
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OdHFAU 



REPE ^ eteti : a top-knot ; a toft 



REPO Thepenii. 

REPO Mire, mnd, mvMjf earth, i^nld, 

soil, dirt, filth, powder. 

Haka-Repo To dirty ; to buUt. 

Faka-Reporepo ... To daub; to make dirty. 

REPOKORE Own ; the yeiy same. 

RERE Tolai^; toBoar; loaring. 

Faka-Rere To precede. To conspire ; to plot 

' together. 

RERU A fleet. Abaoy. 

REUMAU ProbabiUty. 

REVA A flag. 



Revareva A cockade ; a ribbon. 

Faka-Revareva ... To hang up ; to raspend. 

RIARIA The keel ol a vessel. 

RIQORIQO The sool ; the mhid. 

RIKA A vision. 

Rlrika To strike chilly or cold. 

Rikarika Sinister, inaospioions, formidable, 

redoubtable, fear, f eurfnl, anxious, 
fright, frightful, disagreeably, dis- 
gusted ; to be in anguish. 

Faka-RJHka To abbor ; to detest. 

RIKIRIKI Small. Slender. 

RIMA The hand; the arm. Kapu rimat 

the palm. Kake te rima, to raise 
in the arms. 

RtMU Seaweed. Sponge. Moss. 

BIRO To undulato ; to wave. 

RIRI Passion; anger. Spite. To resent. 

To bluster. Torailagamst Fury. 
Madness. 

Faka-Riri To be in a rage. To enrage; to 

offend. 

Riririri An adversary. 

RIRIKETAKETA ... Ungovernable rage. 

RIRINOA Irascible. 

RIRINUI Strength. Active; activity. Vigor- 

ous. Animosity. To strain; to 
strive. 

RIRIQt To decant. 

RIRIHI Fiery, as the nUnd. An enemy. 

RIRO To become ; to grow. 



RIROKE ToaUenate. 

RIU The hold of a ship. 

ROA Long, raised, grand. 

Roaroa Prolix; tedious. 

Faka-Roa To lengthen. 

IUmi-Ro« To lengOien; to prolong; to pro^ 



HawaUan lepe^ the c<nnb of a eoek; 
Tahitian ri^, the aonal fin of a 
ihar|i, ttie oonib of p fowL 



TuTfpOt to make dirty. Maori repo, 
dirt, swamp ; Hawaiian Ispo, d&t 



Pireri^ to disperse. Maori rere^ to 
leap ; Samoan Me, to fly. 



Maori rewa, to float; Hawaiian 
Uwa, to float or swing in the air ; 
Mangarevan reva, a flag. 



Maori rik(i, 4iatur()ed in sleep; 
rikarika, overawed. Hawaiian 
Ua, to be afraid. 



Maori riki^ small ; Samoan U% to 

be small. 
Samoan Uma, the hand; Tongan 

rima, the hand. 

See kururinm, Maori rimu, sea- 
weed ; Samoan {turn, seaweed. 

Bfaori ripo, an eddy; Tahitian ripoa, 
a vortex. 

Maori rtri, aqger; Marqnasao U^ 
anger. 



See riri and ketaheta. 
See rtri and noa. 
See rirt and nui. 

Maori ringi, to pour out; Tongan 

Ugi, to pour. 
See riri. 

Hawaiian Ulo, to beoome another's ; 

Mangarevan riro, passed away to 

others. 
Maori riro, to be gone ; he, strange. 



Bfaori rtu, the hold of a 
Samoan 2tu, the bilge of a oanoe. 

AhoToa, longevity. Maori roo, long ; 
Samoan Joa, long. 
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ROAKA ... 



To join ; to border upon ; to find ; 
to obtain; to proonre; to gain; 
to make. Ua rodka, aoqaiaition. 



OOMPABS 



Hawaiian loaa, to obtain ; Tahitian 
roaa, to obtain. 



ROAKAHOU ... 


... To oaxry away. 








ROE 


... An ant. 






ant; Samoan loi, an ant. 


ROEROE 


... Bowels, entrails, the 1 

patmoh. 
... Gratefol ; thankfol. 


beUy. 


the 


Roeroemanot dropsy. 


ROEROE 








ROEROEMANO... 


... Dropsy. 






Roeroe, the belly. 


ROEROERAPA... 


... To alienate. 








ROQA 


... The mulberry tree. 






Tahitian roa, a small tree from the 
bark of which oordage is made. 


ROQO 


... To hear; hearing. 






Maori fon^, to hear; Samoan lo^o, 
to hear. 


Faka-Rogo 


... To eanse to belieye. 






Rorogo 

ROHtROHl ... 


... To sing in war. 
... Weakness. 






Hawaiian lohi, tardy, slow; Tahi- 
tian roMrohi, to be weary. 


Faka-Rohlrohi ... 


... To be wearied ; tired oat, 








ROHIROHIHIA... 


... Snrfeit; repletion. 
... A tear (of the eye) 








ROINOHI 






Maori roirmata, a tear. See nohi. 


ROKI 


... Abed. 






Samoan 10% a pigsty ; Tongan loki, 
a room. 


ROKOHIA 


... Surprise. To oome on 


one 1 


inex- 


Tahitian roohia, overtaken ; Maori 




peotedly. To undergo 
To submit. To rally. 


; to su£fer. 


rokohanga, to be overtaken or 




To touch; 


come upon. 



ROMA 

ROM I ROM I ... 

Roromi 

RONA 

Ronarona 
RONA 

RONAPIRIQOQI 
RONATU 

ROPAROPA .. 
ROPIROPI 

ROPU 

RORARI 

Faka-Rorarl .. 

RORE 

RORI 

RORIRORI 



RORIHIA 
RORO ... 
RORONI 
ROTIKA-. 



to hit. 
To shrink. 



... To press together; to squeeze. 

SmaU. 
... To print. To squeeze ; to compress. 

To oppress. 
... To puU. To beg; to implore. A 

lame person. Paralyzed. 
... To pull one another about. 

... {Bona i vaho,) To push a canoe oif 
a bank. 

... Buined; lobt. 

... To carry away; to take away. 

... To deform ; to spoiL 

... To sheathe ; to shut up. A case ; a 
box. A winding sheet ; a shroud. 
To wrap up ; to pack up ; to make 
into bundles. A furnace. 

... To dip; to soak. The rectum. 
Embalmed. To wipe, to wipe off. 

... Equitable; Upright. To be equi- 
valent. 

... To equalize. 

... Seductive; deluding. 
... To strangle with a cord. 
... Pliant; supple; flexible. 



Hanging. 

Departure. 

To twist; to wring. 

FIxa. 



Tahitian roroma. to decrease, or 
shrink gradually; Mangarevan 
roroma, an ebbing tide. 

Maori romif to squeeze; Hawaiian 
lomif to press, to rub. 



Hawaiian 2ofia, useless, awkward. 



Hawaiian lofio, the blocks on which 
a canoe rests when drawn on 
shore. 



Taroparopat deformed. Maori ropa^ 
a slave ; Tahitian ropa, to be sud- 
denly seized, as by a disease. 

Maori ropi, to dose as a door ; to 
cover up. 



See rati. 

See rari, 

Maori rore, a snare; rorerore^ en- 
tangled. 



Qaroriinyrii pliant; Bfaori rcri, en- 
tangled; Hawaiian loU^ to turn 
over. 
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OOKPiBI 



ROTO 


... A lake. 


Maori roto, a lake ; Tahitian roto, 
a lake, pond. 


ROTO 


... {Ki roto) In ; into ; within. 


Tongan loto, inside; Barotongan 
rotOt within. 


ROTORUA ... 


... A lake, 




ROTU 


... To strike tlie water. 


Samoan lotu, to make a hollow 
sound in the water with the hand. 
Tahitian rotu, to strike. 


ROU 


... A crutch ; a hook. To cull with a 


Porou, to be bent, folded ; Maori nm. 




stick. 


to reach with a stick; Hawaiian 
Urn, a hook. 


RUA 


... A hole ; a pit. A ditch. 


Maori rua, a hole; Samoan lua, a 
hole. 


RUAHAMUTI ... 


... A privy; a latrine. 


See ma and hamuti. 


RUAKI 


... To vomit. 


luai, to vomit. 



RUAPOTO 

RUAROA 

RUA-TURUKI 
RUGA ... 

RUHI ... 

Haka-RUKE 

Haka-RUKE 
RUKI ... 



Haka-Ruki 
RUKU ... 
Rukuruku 



Rurukuhaga 
RUMAKI 



RUPORE 
RURERURE ... 
RURU 

RURU 

Rururu 

Faka-Ruru 
Ruruhaga 

Rururuhaga ... 
Faka-RURU ... 
RURUQA 

RURUTAINAHAQA 
RURUTAKINA ... 

RUTU 



The north tropic; the winter sol- 
stice. 

The south tropic ; the summer sol- 
stice. 

Burial. 

Above; upon. (I ruga ake.) Na 
ruga iho, above. 

A negro. 

Cold; false. Tauga hakaruket a 
cold-hearted friend. 

To put ; to place. 

Night. Obscure. Dark. Darkness. 
Ina ruki, last night. Anaruki, 
the coming night. Tukiga ruki, 
midnight. Noi ruki, blind. 

Obscure. 

(Ruku rima) A ring. 

To tie ; to knot^ to bind. A band. 
To warp. To moor; to belay. 
To fasten. 

A ring. The link of a chain. 

To introduce; to insert. {RumaH 
ki roto, to put inside.) To thread ; 
to string. To sink ; to sink to the 
bottom. 

To shake; to shiver. 

To crush ; to bruise. 

To tremble ; to shake. 

A cage ; a coop. 

To shut up; to confine. Fustinees; 

mouldiness. 
A hut ; a shed. 
An assembly. To collect. A bale ; 

a package. 
Sultoy; suffocating. 
To affront. 
A bolster. 
Anguish; a pang. 
To take alarm ; to tremble. 

A drum. Bingworm. 



S^e rua and turuH. 

Maori runga, the top ; Samoan luga, 

upon, above. 
Hawaiian JuH, weariness; to be 

black and heavy, as clouds. 
jrarul(«, yielding. Tahitian /aa-ni«, 

to forsake; Hawaiian hu, to 

loosen that which was fast. 



Tahitian nit, night; Tongan roibt, 
dark. 



Maori ruku, a band ; 
to bind together. 



Hawaiian Um, 



Biaori rvmaH, to duck in the water ; 
Hawaiian Jumai, to kill by putting 
the head under water. 

^e^ruru, 

Maori rwerwre, to maltreat. 

Biaori ni, to shake; Samoan bilu, 

to shake. 
Karuru, a dwelling place. 

Maori rufu, to tie together ; Ifanga- 
revan rum, a shelter, cover. 



Maori wrufiga, a pillow. See ruga, 

Tahitian rurviaina, trembling. 

See rum, Maori rurutake, shiver- 
ing. 

Sunoan luhi, a rattle to attract 
sharks ; Mangaian rutu, to hetX, 
as a drum. 
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THE MA.ORI TRIBES OF, THE EAST COAST OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 



By W. E. Gudgeon. 



Pabt n. 

(Continued from page 21P, Vol III.) 

IN this, as in other articles on the same subject, I have thought it 
advisable to give many genealogies, in order to explain the 
references made, and above all, to enable those interested in such 
matters to approximately fix the dates of the events mentioned.* 

Many of these genealogies are given under the authority of the 
most learned of all the Ngati-Porou Tohtmgas^ viz : Mohi Buatapu, 
and in some cases are but little known to the tribe whom they con- 
cern, for the simple reason that a Tohunga will not willingly impart 
the knowledge he regards as sacred to those Maoris who have not 
undergone the ceremonies, and trials, which of old were indispensable, 
in order to prove the fitness of the candidate for the office of Tohunga, 

This office was one of very great importance, for to the priest 
alone was confided the history and genealogies of the tribe; each 
man was, indeed, presumed to know his own genealogy; but the 
ancient history and genealogy was known to the Tohunga only. Hence 
it has come to pass that trustworthy Europeans more readily obtain 
information from Tohungas than do the Maoris themselves, for in 
the former case the priest knows that his information will not be used 
to the injury of others, whereas, on the other hand, his experience 
teaches him that the modern Maori values nothing that cannot be 
used to the detriment of others, or, in other words, that has not a 
money value. 

The following is a very ancient genealogy of the Ngati-Porou 
tribe: — 

* As in Judge Gudgeon's last article, so in this, we have nnmbered the 
generations baok £x>m the present dav, in order to give a rongh approximation to 
the age in which the individaals lived. Saoh nombers can be bat approximations, 
bat they will serve as a roogh index to the year, by allowing f oar generations to 
a oentary.— Editobs. 
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No. 1. 

^7 Hftiii-potiki»Hcu:imga-te-rangi 

Hihiri-o-Ta 
85 Wainga-rongo 
Taharaoa 
Heka-ponga 



h-pOD 



Oho Toi Wawaa 

Baoni 
80 Whatonga 
Eahatia-te-rangi Apa 
Bongomai Bongo-te-whaiao 

Eaha-kora ^ ToMa-te-tai 
I 
Arai-ara => Whiro-nni 

25 Paikea=Haturaiigi 25 Bongomai-awhio 

Pouneni Hakiri-o-te-rangi 

Nanaea Nga-pon-haere 



I 



22 Poroa-rangi Taha Bakai-whare-moa 

Boanoka 21 Pokai = Pohata 

The name of Ngati-Poroa does not by any means convey a oorrect 
idea of the assemblage of tribes now known under that designation. 
Porou-rangi, was indeed one of the progenitors of the tribe ; but not 
the only one, nor, indeed, the chief one. 

Whlro-nui, Tahu, Paoa, Eahungunu, Ira, Tama-te-kapua, Oho, 
Ue-pohatu, Bua-waipu, Eua-whaitiri, and Motatau are all entitled to 
be enrolled as leading ancestors of this important tribe, and with the 
exception of the first, third, sixth, and last, all of them are the des- 
cendants of Toi. We may put aside the Takitnmu descent of these 
ancestors as a fiction, until the Maoris themselves can tell us who 
among these ancestors, or their progenitors, came in that canoe. 

Some of the Hapus of Ngati-Porou are very remotely connected 
with Porou-rangi. Those who are entitled to be considered Ngati- 
Porou, are : — 

1 Te Whanan-a-Baa-tanpare of Tokomaru 

2 Te Whanau-a-Iri-te-kiura „ Waipiro 
8 Whanan-a-te-Haemata „ Akoaku 

4 Aitanga-a-Mate „ Whareponga 

5 Whanan-a-Iwi-rakaa „ Awanoi 

6 Whanau-a-Hine-rape „ Waiapn Valley 

7 Whanaa-a-Bakai „ „ „ 

8 Whanan-a-Hine-pare „ Noith Waipaa 

9 Whanaa-a-Tn-whakairi-ora „ East Cape to Hicks Bay 

The alien Hapus are : — 

1 Ngati-U^-pohata of Tnparoa 

2 Ngaitane and Ngati-Noa „ Maraehara 
8 Ngati-Bakai-matapa „ Tapatn 

The locaHties mentioned will sufiEiciently indicate the territories oi 
these Haptu, who in some instances have the real Uri-o-Toi, or 
autochthones, for their neighbours, and' I will now give the genealogy 
of the founders of these Hapus from Porou-rangi. 
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No. 3. 

25 Paikea 

Poobeni 

Nanaea 

HamosPoroa-rangi or Poroa-ariM 

! 

I I I . 

Haa Ueroa Bongomai-a-mwaniwa ? 



I I 1 I 

20 Toere Awa-paroni 20 Ta-moana. Tama-taua 

Bongomai-karae Tangi-haere I ' 

\^iatiaa-roa Porou-mata I I I I 

_j Mate Ngatiliau. Iwirakaa. Hine-pare. Bakai-mataora 

I I I I 

Tuiti-matua Ue-kal-aha „ ^ L. m_ ,. ,_ U « • « ,.' . 

Te-Aotaki Ue-taha Te-Aomihia. Tu-whakairi-ora. Boro. Bakai- 

16 Bua-taopare Hine-rupe ^7 Iri-te-kura Te-Hokui. hoea 

*^ *^ 16 Te-Haemata 

This genealogy not only accounts for the origin of the nine Hapua 
mentioned, but also for that of the Ngati-Toere and Ngai-Tuiti, who 
will be considered hereafter. 

Up to the time of Porou-mata, we find no trace of the descendants 
of Porou-rangi in the district they now occupy, though there is little 
doubt that Hine-kehu, the maternal grandmother of Mate, was in 
occupation of the country inland of Whareponga before that period, 
and it would seem that this occupation was by virtue of her marriage 
with Tangihia-kotea, who probably was of the ancient Wahine-iti 
tribe ; this, however, is mere surmise, and not history, for the Ngati- 
Porou are unable to say how, or in what manner, they first became 
possessed of their present lands. 

Paikea, the great ancestor of the Ngati-Porou tribe ia said to have 
landed at Ahuahu,'*' from the back of his taniwha ancestor, Paikea, 
whose name he then adopted in commemoration of the great exploit. 
His first wife was — it is said — a woman of the land, called Te-ahuru- 
mo-wairaka, concerning whose descendants, if any, I know nothing. 
His next wife was Manawa-tini, an aunt of that Toroa, who was chief 
of the Mata-atua canoe. The genealogy given by both Ngati-Porou and 
Te-Whakatohea is as follows : — 

No. 3. 

Paikea s Manawa-tini 
I 

Moriwai = Wairakewa 



Bangi-kumkam Bepanga 

* The looality of Ahnahu is not now known, bnt it is supposed to be an island 
off the Hanraki coast. All the genealogies show this man to have been a descen- 
dant of Toi ; I cannot, therefore, admit ttiat he is identical with Eahatia-te-rangi, 
who is supposed to have come here on the taniwha, Paikea. [We scarcely under- 
stand Juoge Gudgeon here, when he says that Ahuahu is unknown. It is the 
Maori name for Great Mercury Island, just off Mercury Bay. We question, how- 
ever, if this is the Ahuahu Island to which Paikea swam after the disastrous 
wreck of the canoe of himself and his companions, as related in Maori history, 
and are more inclined to think that the legend refers to Mangaia Island of the 
Cook Group, the ancient name of which was A*ua*u, or in the Maori dialect Ahuahu. 
See Dr. Wyatt Gill's •• Savage Life."— Editobs.] 
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The Ngati-Awa, of Whakatane, claim that Mnriwai was a sister 
of Toroa, but, so fiEur as I can learn, do not admit that she was a 
daughter of Paikea. They hold that both Toroa and Mnruwai came 
to this island in the Mata-atna canoe, whereas the Ngati-Porou tradi- 
tion makes Whakatane the birth-place of Moriwai.* It is these 
discrepencies that make it so difficult to trace the history of any 
Maori tribe, excepting always, those who came hither in the Arawa 
canoe. 

Another of Paikea*s wives was Hine-a-kiri-tai, and her sons were 
Maru-papa-noi, and Marn-whakaaweawe. Of these ancestors very 
little is known, though some of the leading chiefs of the Ngati-Porou, 
such as Mokena Eohere, can trace descent from them, but they were 
never chiefs of mana. Ail of these wives were in due turn deserted 
by Paikea as that ancestor moved southwards, until he arrived at Te 
Eautuku (East Cape Hill). It was here that he saw Hutu-rangi for 
the first time, while she was bathing in a small lake, which is still to 
be seen. This woman was the daughter of Whiro-nui and his wife 
Arai-ara (see genealogy No. I.), the former of whom had come to New 
Zealand in the Nukutere canoe. From the tenor of the tradition it 
would appear that Paikea was in some way connected with, or related 
to, these people; for we are told that on reaching the village of 
Whiro-nui he found the people engaged in the ceremonies incidental 
to the planting of the Rumara, and that this important ceremony not 
being conducted to his liking, he forthwith took the matter out of 
their hands, and himself used the necessary Karakia to ensure the 
success of the crop, and that because of this high-handed procedure 
he was at once recognised as Paikea, probably because it was thought 
that no other man had the mana necessary to enable him to take tiiis 
matter out of their hands. 

Hutu-i:angi was given to Paikea as a wife ; he did not, how- 
ever, remain long witti her people, but continued his journey south- 
wards until he came to Whangara, a few miles north of Gisbome, 
to which place he gave the name now used in memory of his old home 
at Hawaiki,! to which he fancied it bore resemblance. Here Paikea 
settled permanently, and here his children grew to manhood. The 
Ngati-Porou claim only one child for Paikea and Huturangi, but the 
Aitanga-a-Hauiti and Eongo-whakaata claim others, as will be seen 
by the following genealogy, which differs from that given by the 
Ngati-Porou so far as Porou-rangi is concerned. I merely give it for 
what it may be worth, to show that Paikea is claimed as an actual 
descendant of Toi-kai-rakau. 



* In all probability the oonfliot of tradition arises from the fact that there 
were two women of the name of Muriwai. 

t The modem Maoris say that Whangara resembled some place of that name 
in Hawaiki, bnt the traditions of that period are exceedingly hazy, not to say un- 
reliable, and the probability is that it resembled some place m New Zealand where 
Paikea had lived. Probably more than half of the oconrrences now ascribed to 
the people of Hawaiki aotaaU^ occurred In New Zealand. [Whangara is, how- 
ever, a name known in the Pacific, ex : Fangala, in Samoa.— EnrroBs.] 
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No. 4. 

82 Toi 

Baom a Buahine-te-awa 
80 Nga-pona-ariki-a-Whatonga 

Po-tu-pari 

Po-tnri-ao 

Mana-tohi-kora 

Tane-u-a-rangi 

25 Paikea 

! 

I III 

Tuawhiti Poa-heni Bna-wani Po-a-Tahaenai 

! Bongomai-toaha 

Awa-riki Bangi-t«-keioa 

Tarapunga Bakakai-tapa 

Tarapai Te-ao-whaka-marn 

20 Tara-paa-kahawai Ue-te-koroheke 

Tara-kai-marama Niwaniwa 

Te-ao-te-mangia 18 Poroa-rangi 

Tama-henga 

Awa-raa-naku 
15 Moe-aha 
Bongo- whakaata ^ Moe-tai 

I have already said that the Ngati-Porou claim Pouheni alone of 
the children of Paikea as their ancestor ; the other children of this 
man drifted southwards among other tribes. But Porou-rangi and 
his descendants continued to reside at Whangara among those who 
appear to have been the real owners of that land — ^that is, the des- 
cendants of Paoa and the Ngati-ruapane — ^for we are told that Te 
Ao-taha, who certainly was not from Porou-rangi, drove Tu-moana 
from Whangara because of the theft of kumaras, and that this man 
and his adherents fled to Opotiki, in the Bay of Plenty, by way of 
the Pakira Mountain, where they were overtaken by night and snow, 
so that one of them, Bua-maikao, was frozen to death, from which 
reason Ngatihau received his name, and in due time called a son 
Hukarere (the drifting snowj. (See genealogy No. 2.) The Ngati- 
tuere certainly lived at Wnangara up to the time that Ue-taha 
marched from that place and drove the Nga-Oho tribe from his 
mother's lands at the Eawakawa, near Hick's Bay. Probably it was 
about this period that Ngati-Porou forsook Whangara, for up to the 
generation of Porou-mata we hear little, if anything, of that tnbe 
in the district they now occupy. How Porou-mata first obtained his 
right to live among these descendants of Bua-nuku, Te-wahine-iti, 
and Ue-pohatu, is not now known, but it probably resulted from 
dome marriage with a chieftainess of one or other of those tribes. 
Whatever the right, it must have been sufficiently sound in Maori 
estimation, for Porou-mata was murdered by the Ngati-Bua-nuku 
because he pushed his mana rangoHra too far, and had too little con- 
sideration for those with whom he lived. Some of Porou-mata'a 
relatives may have fled to their friends after this outrage, but Bongo- 
mai-papango, Hau-kotore, and Eoro-paia, remamed in a subordinate 
position near to, or among the tribes who had murdered their 
brother, and for this reason, probably, neither they nor their descen- 
dants have had mana over land or men from that time to the present day. 
Of all the descendants ot Hau, only Mate and Te-Ata-a-kora can 
be said to have transmitted mana to their descendants, probably for 
the reason that these two women it was, who, by their descendants 
Pakanui and Tu-whakairi-ora, avenged the murder of Porou-mata. 
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Bo far as can be determined from the very meagre evidence 
obtainable, Eahntia-te-rangi and Paikea, were not one and the same 
person, and there are oiroomstanoes which justify the belief that this 
claim of identity has only been made of late years by the Ngati- 
Porou ;* dictated for the most part by a pardoDable desire to claim 
descent from the rangaUra son of Uenuku. Unfortunately for those 
who wish to prove the identity of Paikea with Eahntia-te-rangi, every 
genealogy of old date, or undoubted authority, claims Paikea as a 
descendant of Toi-kai-rakau^-one of the aborigines — ^while on the 
other hand the evidence is in favour of pure Polynesian descent for 
Eahutia-te-raugi. Most certainly Paimahutanga, one of the wives 
of Uenuku, was purely Polynesian, and tradition says she was a 
captive, made when Uenuku destroyed the murderers of his son, in 
Hawaiki.t 



No. 5. 



37 Maai-maa 



«Maiwa-o-te-rangi / 



Bangi-toatahi =Hine-i-te-koi2a / 
85 Bangi-mftta-keha=Taawhare-kiokio/ 
-Eaitangata 



I 



Whaitiri/ 



80 Bata 



Hema =Bawhitai-te-rangi / 

Tawhaki ^Maikoka / 

Wahieroa =Hine-taa-hoanga/ 

Eani-O'Wai / 
Bongo-takawen =Pakiira / 
VThakatan tsHine-whai-te-rangi / 



tie 

Tawha-pnra 
25 Tangihia 

Pae-knha 

Tu-te-ihonga 
22 Bakai-paka 



Pai-matangatanga = Bangahua 



Takariia »= Uennka « Paimahntanga 



25 Ira 



Baatapn = Eete-ora 
J 



Han «= Tara- whakata 

I 



Niwaniwa = Nanaea 
22 Poron-rangi 



* The Ngati-Porou are not alone in stating the identity of these two names, 
both Southern Ngati-Eahungtmn and Ngai-Tahn say the same.— Editobs. 

f It will be remembered that Uennka was the great high priest and chief who 
lived in Hawaiki about the time of the principal migrations of the Maoris from that 
plaoe.-^EDiTOBS. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the Ngati-Poron claim two 
lines of desoent from Uenakn, viz., Baa-tapu and Paikea, but they 
are miable to say how, or when, Bna-tapu came hither from Hawaiki. 
They are, for the most part, of opinion that Ira did not come among 
the crew of Takitomu. But they all admit that Whiro-nui came in 
Nnkntere canoe, and as I have already said, Eahutia-te-rangi per- 
formed the long journey on the back of his taniwha ancestor, Paikea. 

Having given the leading lines of descent claimed by the Ngati- 
Porou, I will now connect the Hapus of that tribe with the old 
genealogies, and at the same time show who are the tangata whenua 
(or aborigines) living side by sidewith them. 



Te-Wahinb-Iti Hapu. 

Of all the tribes of the East Coast, this was anciently the most 
powerful,, but even in the days of Tu-whakairi-ora — prohftbly about 
the year 1600— ttiey were not Uving on their own ancestral lands ; 
unless, indeed, they were the descendants of Oho (see genealogy 
Mo. 1.) known as* the Nga-Oho tribe. About the above mentioned 
vear tne Wahine-iti occupied the sea-coast from Te Mawhai (south 
head of Tokomaru Bay) to the Waikawa stream, in Waipiro Bay, 
which last was the soumem boundary of the Mgati-Bua-nuku tribe, 
and tiiey had for their inland neighbours the Ngati-Ira. This and 
ttie neighbouring territory had, however, before the dawn of Maori 
history, been occupied by the Nga-Oho descendants of Maui-Potiki, 
who had been gradually expelled from their lands, but by whom is 
not now known. All that is known, is, that in the days of Paaka, 
the ancestor of Ngati-Mahanga — who was probably contemporary 
with Porou-rangi — these tribes were living on the Maraehara Stream, 
nortiii of Waiapu ; during the generation of Porou-mata, they had 
readied the Kftwakawa, where they murdered Tamatea-areia in his 

Pa, Tihi-o-manono. All of 
the very old Pas, from Toko- 
maru northwards to the East 
Gape, are known and spoken 
of as the Pa-o-Nga-Oho. 

It may be that the old 
Wahine-iti tribe were but a 
Hapu of this tribe, who drove 
away their kindred Nga-Oho, 
but if so that portion of the 
tribal history is lost, for at 
the present day no one knows 
anything, either of the Nga- 
Oho, or of their successors — 
the real Wahine-iti. The 
descendants of the former are 
among the Arawa tribe, at 
AnceitcnoftheWjuimvr^^^^ Eotorua, and the Whanau-a 



No. 6. 
Moko-ori 

Toi Mokotea 

Oho » Te-Anahi 

Tipa-ki-raarangi 

Paa-tarariki 

Tama-hnra-mana 

Bongo-tope 

Te-Mana-taa-tahanga 

Mamanga 

Te-Uni-rangi - 

Tn-ariki 

Ta-wahiawa 

Tnri-rangi 
Apanai-ringft-motn 



Tama-te-kapoa 

Tahoro 
olhenga 

Tamatea 

Iranni 

Taaa 

Apanai-waipapa 
B Bongomai-te-hoatahi 



of the NgaH-Porou. 



Apanui, and the latter among 



the Whanau-a-Bua-taupare. The only known genealogy from Oho is 
that of No. 6. 

While on the subject of the disappearance of the ancient tribes it 
will not be out of place to mention the cause of such disappearance. 
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In the early days of Maori history, tribes were conquered and 
enslaved in mnoh the same manner as happened in later days. But 
there was this difference ; that in the earlier contests the country was 
not over-populated, and therefore there were few, if any, boundary 
disputes, or cases of manslaughter, which necessarily attend differences 
of opinion connected with land. For this reason the deadly element 
of revenge was, for the most part, wanting in the early contests for 
supremacy. 

Tribes were, indeed, conquered for having uttered a few idle words 
in depreciation of their neighbours, but I think but few men were 
killed on such occasions. The Pa would be taken, either by assault, 
or surprise, and some of the most attractive women carried off by the 
victors ; the rest of the tribe would be saved, and told to bring occa- 
sional presents of food to their masters. In all other respecto their 
lives would move on in the same manner as before — they would 
remain a tribe, though under the mana of another tribe. No startling 
cruelties would be practised upon them, and, above all, there would 
be no general massacre of old and young, unless, indeed, they were 
found to be growing dangerously strong. It was, however, precisely 
this thing that could not happen to a subject tribe ; for if on tiie visits 
of any of their masters a very fine girl was seen she was at once 
bespoken as a wife for some one of the dominant tribe ; so that the 
masters were always increasing in numbers at the expense of their 
servants. 

There was, however, a still harder condition, and liability, attached 
to the inferior tribe, and it was this : If two Hangatira tnlnes, or even 
individuals, had a quarrel, it might not justify those two tribes or 
individuals killing each other, but it would probably justify the injured 
party in killing the vassals of the other tribe, and also in carrying off 
their women and children ; and if this were done, retaliation would 
be in the same direction. As may be supposed, these littte matters 
incidental to servitude among the Maoris did not tidce long to reduce 
the vassal tribes to their present position, viz. : to a few inoffensive 
old men, who are generally found in attendance on the chief of the 
tribe to whom they belonged, and who are not by any means unhappy 
in their lot. 

When we reflect that it was these conquered tribes who had to 
find the victims for a great feast, for the building of important wharss^ 
or the launching of a sacred war canoe, the wonder is not that so many 
tribes have utterly disappeared, but that any of the weak are left to 
tell the tale. 

The northern Wahine-iti occupied the southern bank of the 
Waiapu Biver, and are said to have derived their name from Manu- 
tangi-rua, a son of the second wife, or wahine-iH, of Bakai-po, whose 
great-grandson — Te-ao-hore— onarried Bakai-roa — ^a grand-daughter 
of Pokai — and had issue about ten children, who inherited the 
^0, 7, maternal lands on both banks of the Waiapu Biver, 

Pn-orooro ' 89 but who resided for the most part between that 
Whatokihi river and Bepo-rua, and inland up to and including 

Tangata-porangi Te Ahikouka, the boundary of Ue-pohatu tribe. 

Tawhiti-rangi 86 Te-ao-hore and Bakai-roa are at tiie present day 

Te-Pahoka-a-te-rangi represented by the Ngati-Pakai, Whanau-o-te- 
Taha-tai Bangi, and Whanau-a-Iwi-rakau. These were the 
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Whakarehn 
Te-Putiki-o-te-rangi 



80 



Tama-torooa 

Aato-pawa 

Tama-rere 

Horonga-te-rangi 

Te Poa-tai 

Kiwa 

Te Moana-nni 

Te-Paturo 

Hine-hohori-tai 

Manu-tangi-rna 

Hinganga-roa = Iranai 



25 



only Haput saved from the destruoiion that oTer- 
tooK this section of the Wahini-iti, and they owed 
their safety to the fact that Iwi-rakan was an 
ancle of the destroyer, Ta-whakairi-ora, and from 
the isci that the latter's daughter had married 
Te Bangi-taotahi, chief of the Whanaa-o-te-Rangi. 

How these people became so numerous in l£e 
three generations succeeding Manu-tangi-rua, is 
not explained by the Ngati-Porou, but the gene- 
alogy I have given for Hine-huhuri-tai (No. 7.) 
shows that the real Wahine-iti, was a very ancient 
tribe, of whom that woman was possibly the chief- 
Haiiiti Taua Mah'aki tainess, and who, in accordance 

Apanai Te-ao.hore»Bakai-roa with Maori custom, had sent one 

I or more of her children to 

17 Rakai-te-mania-Iwi-rakau ^^^^ ^^h her own tribe as 

ohiefis, and for that reason the name of Wahine-iti devolved, not only 
upon the descendants of Te-ao-hore, but also on the children of 
Tamatea-taharoa and Hinganga-roa, showing conclusively that the 
name was derived from the latter. 

20 / Tamatea-taharoa = Hinganga-roa = Iranui / 



I 



I 



Ura-mai-te-rangi 



Tuhi 



r 



iua Tawhao Taua Mahaki Haoiti 
18 Te-ao-hore 



To the children of Talnatea-taharoa I shall refer presently, as the 
chiefs of the Wahine-iti who were slain at the instigation of Bua- 
taupare. The following is a genealogy of the northern Wahine-iti. 



No. 8. 




Pokai 


s Pohatu 

! 




Konie-te-kai 

Te-Ngare 

Bangi-te-pa 


Bongomai-whare-manoka 
Bakai-roa 

1 


Bakai Te-ao-te-pcdnga 

Te-Pohekena 
Te Kaohn Te ^oa-kino 

Mokai »= Hine-wai 

1 


Ta-moana 

Te-ao-hore 
Bangi-taotai 


Uma-tapi 

Tuhei-inanga 
Marn-kaiawha 


Te Mata 

Bangi-whenra 

Mata-whaiii 


Hika-pohe 

Mokai-ahungia 

Mana-nui-a-tane 


Nga-kawa 
Waka-takabia 


Hine-whatai 

Hama-tahuna 

Tarehu 


KautahaDga 

Te-Bopiha 

Heni-Pnpu 


Bangi-tere-manri 
Hine-wahi-rangi 
Wiki-matehe 


Earaitiana-Pakara 


Telrimana 




NgaH-Pohii 







There are other small Hapus who may fairly claim to represent 
the Wahine-iti, of Te-ao-hore and Bakai-roa; but the three gene- 
alogies in No. 8 indicate the leading men of the important Hapus. 
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The andent Wahine-iti were not destroyed by reason of their own 
tnrbolenoe, in fact I cannot find that they contributed in any way 
to their own destmction. They were simply the victims of circum- 
stances, inasmuch as they had warlike and irritable neighbours who 
were anxious to acquire both renown and territory. 

The first quarrel of this section of the Wahine-iti, was with Paka- 
nui, a great-grandson of the Porou-mata, whom I have mentioned as 
having been murdered by the Ngati-Bua-nuku. 

Ko. 9. Paka-nui was not satisfied with the vengeance taken 

Tahua ^7 Tu-whakairi-ora for this crime, and had himself 

Tu-te-kapiti defeated and destroyed Ngati-Bua-nuku in two great 
Tahaa II. battles, Te Ika-korapa-rua and Tai-timu-roa ; he was 

Haoariki therefore in an exceedingly belligerent frame of mind, 

^^maro ^^^ ^^ ^^^ period was in occupation of the land con- 

Pepeha quered by him at no great distance from the Wahine-iti 

Te-Ara-roa Pa, at Waikawa, where the chief Tuhua held sway (see 
TeAi^e genealogy No. 9). 

TiSretu While at this place, Paka-nui took exception to the 

Te-Watene notes of a trumpet, which was sounded nightly in the 
Era-potaka Waikawa Pa, and which seemed to him to repeat the 
(60 years of age) following insulting words, *• He ure, he ure, te kai mo U 
tangata hciere," Paka-nui rose in his wrath, and twice assaulted the Pa, 
and was each time repulsed. He then sent to his cousin, Tu-whakairi- 
ora, for assistance, and that celebrated warrior lost no time; he came 
with his warlike sons and nephews, and at the battle of Te Roro-huka- 
tai,* for ever destroyed the mana and power of this section of the 
Wahine-iti ; only the Nga- whakapuku Hapu were spared, and these were 
subsequently handed over as servants, together with their land, to Iri- 
te-kura, a woman whose ^ly merit appears to have been her relation- 
ship to Tu-whakairi-ora. 

There are men of this Hapu still in existance, and it may probably 
be a comfort to them to know that Paka-nui and his men were 
shortly after slain by the Ngati-Bakai-paaka, of the Mahia Peninsula. 

The Wahine-iti, of Tokomaru, were tiie next to feel the power 
of Tu-whakairi-ora, and their destruction was brought about by the 
vanity of Bua-tau-pare, the chief wife of that man. This woman 
was of high rank and of masculine character, and she therefore 
objected to the children of Te-Ihiko (the second wife) bearing the 
name of the Whanau (descendants) of Tu-whakairi-ora. But nothing 
could alter the fact, Tu-horo-uta, Te-ao-wehea, and Tina-toka were 
brave, dashing men of whom the tribe were proud, and hence they were 
always spoken of as the Whanau-a-Tu-whakairi-ora. For these reasons 
Bua-tau-pare left her husband, and came to Tokomaru with her 
daughters Mariu, Te Ata-a-kura, and others, for no other purpose than 
to found a tribe that should be biown as the Whanau-a-Bua-tau-pare. 



* So called because the brains of men were scattered about like the foam of 
the sea. 
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Tamatea 
Bakai-hikuroa Ira-nui 
Bangi-tawhiao Haniti 
Hine-kahokura » Kahakora-pui 



No. 10. 



Porou-rangi 

Hau 

Tuere 



I 



Ira 

Kahnkura-ao 

Eahukura-mamanga 

Eahukura-porou 

Paka-riki 

Tane-ka-tohia 

Uhenga-ariki 



Eapi-horo-maanga Kongomai-kurae Tamatea-taharoa Te Kura 



Te-whakapawhero \Vliatina-roa 
I 



Taiti-matua 



Tuhoa 
(See No. 9.) 



Maia-patn 
Boa-tapa-kaoae-nai 



Hine-maarea = Te Aotaki 
Baa-taa-pare 



Te-ata-a-kura Tu-le-rangi-whiu ♦ 

Whakarara 

Te-Aka-kura 

Te-Ika-a-tn 

Pahoi 

Tangi-awha 

Tinaka 

Potae 

Henare-Potae 

From the foregoiug genealogy it will be seen that Bua-tan-pare 
was an important factor in the Ngati-Poron, Aitanga-a-Hauiti, and 
Ngati-Ira tribes, and she in all probability traded on this fact, for no 
sooner had she settled herself uninvited among the Tokomara 
Wahine-iti than she accused certain members of that tribe of having 
insulted her. Probably no one believed the tale told by Bua-tau-pare, 
but tiiat made but Utile difference to the unfortunate tribe, who were 
shortly after effaced from the land by the descendants of Hauiti and 
Tu-whakairi-ora. t 

The last and crowning misforture of the Wahine-iti fell upon that 
section of the tribe who lived on the Waiapu Biver, whom I call the 
Te Ao-hore section. Tu-ngarue-toro, a chief of this people, com- 
mitted an assault on Te-Ao-taihi, tiie favourite wife of Tu-te-rangi- 
whiu, with the result that tiie sons and other relatives of Tu-whakairi- 
ora fought the offender and his people at Tarera-koau, on the 
Ahi-kouka block, and there utterly destix)yed them. The following 
chiefs of tiie Wahine-iti fell, Tangi-haere-kotea, Mahaki-paitau, 
Tama-wairangi, Tu-ngarue-toro, and Nuku-ao ; hundreds of men of 
lower rank fell, and only the descendants of Bakkai-te-mania escaped 
the general destruction of the WiJiine-iti. 

Concerning Te Whanau-a-te-Haemata there is but Uttle to be 
said ; the history of this Hapu is uneventful and uninteresting. The 
land occupied by them is not even their own ancestral property, but 
part of the territory conquered by Pakanui from the Ngati-Bua-nuku, 
and given by that man to Iri-te-kura, who m turn gave Akuaku to Te 

* I have given this genealogy in fall for the reason that every chief of note 
on the East Coast derives his chieftainship from Tn-te-rangi-whin. 
t Waha-ore was chief of this section of Te Wahine-iti. 
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Haemata. The genealogy of Uie Hapu is, however, inteiesting as 
showing descent from all of the Ngati-Poroa ancestors, and also as 
being ttie shortest known line of descent from those ancestors. 

No. 11. 

Pokai Poroa-rangi Eahnngana Eahakara 

Rongomai-whare-mannka Bongomai-a-niwaniwa Tauhei-knri Paka-riki 
Te-ao-kairaa - - • = Tama-taua Tawhiwhi = Rua-wahine 

^1 



Bakai-xnataora • . s . . Tawake 



Bakai-hoea Boro 

Mahaki Te Hokui 

Mahiti T« Haemata 

Tango-pahika Ta-horo-ata 

Bongo-i-te-kai Te-Ika 

Te Puriri Hine-i-kaokia 

Te Bangi Hipora 

Eihirini Bopata-Wahawaha 

Hamana-Mahnika (80 years.) 

Nepia Mahnika 

The Whanau-a-te-HaemaUi. 

The Whanau-a-Mahaki, 

The Aitanga-a-Mate, are descended from the Mate mentioned in 
genealogy No. 2, through her sons Tama-ihu and Bongo-te-hengia, and 
also in part from the brothers of Porou-mata, viz. : Hau-kotore and 
Bongomai-papango. It was with reference to this tribe that the war- 
rior Eau-wbakatuakhia made the contemptuoas remark to Apa-nui- 
ringa-motu, just before the great battle of Te Mania-roa. The two 
chiefs were standing on a ridge watching the advance of the Ngati- 
Porou war parties. " Be carefcd,*' said Ean-whakataakina, *' of the 
small party who are advancing by the beach, they are the sons of ,Ta- 
whakairi-ora. As for the hundreds of the Aitanga-a-Mate, you can 
kick them out from your path.'* The result showed that the estimate 
formed was correct, for the one party was beaten only after a most 
desperate struggle, while the other had Euku, Eorohau, Bongo- 
tangata-ke, and indeed all the chiefs of the party killed, together with 
about 100 men, and without loss to their assailants (the Whanau-a- 
Apa-nui). Of old they evidently were not considered high-class 
warriors ; but in 1865, and up id the end of the war between the 
Maoris and the Government, no tribe was more reUable in the field 
than the Aitanga-a-Mate. 

I have already given the genealogy of the Whanau-a-Bakai, which 
is practically the same as mat of Mahaki in No. 11, for Hamana 
Mahuika was the acknowledged chief of all Ngati-Bakai. This tribe 
still occupies the ancestral lands on the north bank of Waiapu, and 
has done so since the time of Pokai, but they are unable to say how 
they acquired the right to occupy. It must, however, have been 
through some marriage now forgotten, for all of the land north of 
Waiapu was originally the territoiy of Bua-waipu. 

North and east of Ngati-Bakai, are certain other HapuSy who also 
claim from the ancestor Pokai, through other children of Te-ao- 
kairau, viz., Putaanga, Huauga, and Hine-pare. The first named is 
now generally known as the Whanau-a-Hine-rupe, the second as the 
Whanau-a-Tapuhi, the third still bears the name of Hine-pare. 
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No. llA. 






Te-ao-kairau 




Pntaanga 


Huanga 


Hine-pare 


Te-Kaika 


Ta-takahiao 


Bongo-kaheke 


Eora-moneha 


Te-omn-parae 


Te-Barawa 


Tu-kohinu-rau 


Te-Bopaake 


Hika-toa 


Whaki 


Turoa 


Eoro-haere-iti 


Te-ahi 


Poho 


Te-Hiki-tai 


Hoi-rohaiu 


Hine-kora-kirangi 


Hine-mtiritahl 


Natanahira 




Hine-te-iwa-iwa 


Niha-tawhiwhi 


Moko-era 


Tu-nai-a-rangi 


Tango-pahika 


Whaki-rangi 


Haira fee-Popota 




Paora-Haenga 


Haira-Tonoi 


NgaH'PuUumga praeticaUy one 




Hapu with Whanau-a-Hine- Whanav^-TapuM 


Ngati-Hine-pare 



rupe. 

The Ngati-Hine-pare are also closely oonneoted with the Ngati- 
Mahanga, descendents of Bua-waipu, and now form one tribe ; but 
these people will be considered when dealing with the ancient tribes. 

Ta-whakairi-ora, is very properly claimed as a descendant 
of Poroa-rangi, but, until lately, the name of Ngati-Porou did 
not properly apply to the tribes liying to the north of the East 
Cape. They were known as the Whanau-a-Tu-whakairi-ora. The 
descendants of this man occupy the sea coast from the East Cape 
to Cape Runaway and inland to the watershed dividing the Bay of 
Plenty from the East Coast — ^that is, all the ancient territory of 
Rua-waipu, Ngai-Tu-moana and other tribes, the descendents of Toi. 
I will now trace the ancient genealogy of Ihe ancestors in question : 

No. 12. 

80 Matnka-tongatonga 

Te-Ba 

Pahanga-toronga 

Wai-kopiropiro 

Bakan-taheke 
25 Piri-noa 

Tawakewake 

Noka-mai-tore 

Tua-whiti-noi 

Ue-kahikatea 

Ue-tnpare 

Ue-ionaha 



Baa-waipa 24 
Para-whenna-mea 
Wbakarara 22 
Tahinga-roa-hau 
Whata-mouri 
Bere-pohi-tai = 



Porou-rangi 
Haa 

Awa-pururu 
Tai-ao 



Tama-hine-ngaro 
Mokai-a-porou 



I 



Hine-ia-aro-mea 
XJhenga-paraoa 



Bongomai-taaara 



Amara-noi-a-rangi 
25 Uenoka 

Hakomana-aiia 

Baa-horaharo 

Boa-weaweu 

Taha-paka 
20 Tama-nai-te-ra 

Ue-aa-ngore 

Hewa-tanaki 
Tawa-kika * 

Ta-moana 



15 Ngailhaii«T64ita-a-kara 

14 Tn-whakairi-ora 
With reference to this genealogy it is claimed that Bongomai-a- 
niwaniwa, the mother of Tu-moana, was a daughter of Porou-rangi. 
This contention is, however, absurd, for the Mokai-a-porou line above 
quoted showB that she lived four generations after her supposed 
brottier Hau, but if we take the line of Te-ata-a-kura, there can no 
longer be a doubt on the subject. 

* Husband of Bongomai-a-niwamwa. 
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PoroQ-rvigi 



Haa Bongomai-a-iiiwaiuwa 

Bakai-po 

Bakai-wetenga 

Tapn-o-te-hanrangi 

Tawake-amDga 

Hine-keha 

Whaine Tn-moana 

Te-ata-a-knra = Ngatihau 

Tu-whakairi-ora 

The mother of Tu-moana could not be a daughter of Poron-rangi. 

I have ahready mentioned that Tu-moana and his family lived at 
Wangara, and were ejected from that place by Te-ao-taha. From 
this place they fled to Opotiki, where they lived among the Ngati-Ue- 
kahikatea and Ngati-Bmigi-nai, mitil Tu-whakairi-ora was a grown 
man. Up to this period we see no evidence of power or exalted rank 
in this family, in fact, they were evidently very ordinary people. But 
Tu-whakairi-ora was in every respect a very remarkable man, his 
mother had even before his birth dedicated him to the great purpose 
of her life, viz. : that of obtaining revenge for the murder of her 
father, Porou-mata, and this pre-natal influence may probably have 
developed the qualities of mind and body afterwards exhibited by the 
son of Te-ata-a-kura — qualities of real greatness altogether unlike 
those of Te Rauparaha, and Te Waharoa, whose chief claim to great- 
ness was their treacherous character and power of dissembling their 
real intentions, so that they could more easily murder their enemies 
while pretending friendship. 

At this period, Tu-whakairi-ora had neither tribe nor land ; he 
had, therefore, no easy task before him when he determined to attack 
the Ngati-Bua-nuku. To a great man, however, nothing is impos- 
sible; and our hero had not only extraordinary courage and skill 
with his weapons but he was of a generous disposition, and so skil- 
fully did he ingratiate himself with, and impress the neighboring 
tribes with his strong individuality, that many of the bolder spirits of 
the Ngati-Bangi-nui of Tauranga, and Ngati-Ue-kahikatea of Opitiki, 
attached themselves to him and promised him support when required. 

Tu-whakairi-ora's first step on the path of fortune led him to 
Wharekai-ilot, where he visited a chief of the Ngai-tuiti, Hapu of 
Ngai-tuere, known as Te-ao-taki, and had the good fortune to be 
accepted as the husband of his daughter Bua-tau-pare. The Ngai- 
tuiti had obtained their footing at Hicks' Bay only a few years pre- 
viously when they followed Ue-taha, chief of Ngai-tuere, and assisted 
him to recapture his maternal (Bua-waipu) lands, from the Nga-Oho 
intruders. 

This marriage laid the foundation of the power of Tu-whakairi- 
ora, who forthwith established himself in the Okauwharetoa Pa, on 
south bank of the Awatere Greek, on land given to his wife as a 
marriage present. The marriage of his brother Hukarere to Hine- 
rupe, a daughter of Ue-taha, had also increased the family power and 
given them all the land between the Awatere and Karakisi-tuwhero 
streams. 

Here the brothers remained for some time, consolidating their 
power and steadily keeping in view the vengeance to be taken. It 
was probably with this purpose that Tu-whakairi-ora made a journey 
to the East Gape accompanied only by his two dogs, Tamure-baua 
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and Ta-moa]ia-w«iraii. On his retom one of these animals tnmed 
in from the sea beaoh to near the Bangi-ahua Pa. When Ta-whaka- 
iri<ora missed his companion, he oalled to him, but in vain ; he tiien 
retained towards the village, and there meeting two men and a 
woman, asked if thev had seen his dog. They replied that tiiey had 
not, bat as he tamed away he heard one of the men make a sneering 
remark that convinced him that they had not only seen his dog, bat 
had also killed it. In an instant, Ta-whakairi-ora had drawn his 
patu and the two men, Whata and Wahieroa, were lying dead, while 
the woman fled shrieldng for help towards the Pa. Oar hero resumed 
his way without hurrv and was followed by all the fighting men of 
Bangi-ahua. When Mata-pokia, the swiftest of his foes,. had nearly 
overtaken him, Tu-whakairi-ora turned suddenly, warded the thrust 
made at him and slew his enemy. The same fate overtook Pito, and 
then Tu-whakairi-ora, Imowing full well that one man could not 
fight a war party without some advantage of position, made for the 
rocky islet oalled To Hekawa. Here he defended himself successfully 
against his foes until his peril was noticed by his brother Hukarere, 
who was fishing a short distance from the shore. This man paddled 
his canoe towards the rock and Tu-whakairi-ora, seizing his oppor- 
tunity, sprang from the rock into the sea and was rescued. 

The Ngati-porou speak vaguely of a subsequent conquest by Tu- 
whakairi-ora over these people, but no such conquest ever took place. 
The real fact is that Tu-whakairi-ora was a stranger to those who 
attacked him, and when they learned that they had been trying to 
kill the famous husband of one of their own clueftanesses they were 
as much ashamed as Maoris can be under such circumstances. 
Moreover as Tu-whakairi-ora had very much the best of the affair 
he had nothing to avenge. At any rate it is very clear that no Pa 
was taken, battle fought, or man lolled after this affair. Indeed they 
were the descendants of Tuere and Rua-waipu, by whose aid Tu- 
whakairi-ora won all of his battles, viz., the Hapus known as Ngati- 
manu, Ngati-Bongo-tepuni and Ngati-Parahiko, men who still own 
the land they were then in possession of and who claim it by descent 
from their great ancestor Bua-waipu. 

It was after this little affair, when there was peace throughout the 
district, that Tu-whakairi-ora summoned his allies, including the 
Ngai-tajie, of Maraehara, and Ngati-Bua-waipu, and attacked the 
Ngati-Bua-nuku. 

This tribe, it is said, were brought by Tabu from the South Island, 
as servante for his son Bua-nuku, who, according te the Ngati-Porou 
version, was also a son of Hamo, the widow of Porou-rangi. On this 
point, however, there is considerable diversity of opinion, inasmuch 
that the Ngai-tahu say that Tahu-muri-hape was the only child of Tahu 
and Hamo. Be it as it may, the Ngati-Bua-nuku were aliens, and 
had murdered the chief, Porou-mata, and therefore it was necessary 
they shonld suffer. 

I have already mentioned the composition of the war party led by 
Tu-whakairi-ora. They were from many tribes, and therefore wanting 
in cohesion ; but they none the less captured the Bongo-nui and other 
Pas, and defeated the Ngati-Bua-nuku at the battle of Hika-tewatawa. 
Tu-whakriri-ora*s lieutenanto, Te Noho-a-ngatini and Te-atua-kairau, 
followed the flying enemy and defeated them once more at Tapuae-rau. 
These defeats satisfied the. chief, who fought for honor only and was 
never vindictive, he therefore lefb the survivors of the tribe in posses- 
sion of their lands. 
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So far no great harm had been done, the Ngati-Bna-nokn had 
probably lost many warriors, bat a single generation would have 
repaired the losses, and the tribe woald have been as strong, if not 
stronger, than ever. But the^ had yet to deal with Paka-noi, who was 
at this time a mere child, Uvmg at Toranga. He was a grandson of 
Mate, one of the daughters of Porou-mata, and when he reached 
man's estate and had acquired a certain reputation as a warrior, he 
deemed it his duty to still further avenge his grandfather's death, so 
that all the credit might not be due to his cousin, Tu-whakairi-ora. 

Paka-nui first attacked those descendants of Tauhei-kuri and 
Tamatea-kota who had slain Tu-purupuru, and driven Taraia and Te- 
ao-mata-rahi to Hawke's Bay, and having been fairly successfol in 
this adventure, he turned his attention to the Ngati-Bua-nuku, and 
appeared at Mataahu with a small ope of 120 men. Here he found 
his enemies prepared and more numerous than he had expected, so 
much so, that, beheving himself uuable to cope with them in open 
warfare, he pretended neutrality, if not friendship. 

After a residence of some weeks in the neighbourhood, Paka-nui 
noticed that Ngati-Bua-nuku went frequently with hand-nets to catch 
the fish called *' Eehe," in the rocky pools on the coast, and on this 
facf he based his plan of attack. ^ 

He and his men armed themselves with short heavy patm of 
Tawhiwhi wood, easily concealed, and hand-nets, and with these 
joined a fishing party of their enemies. Each man took his appointed 
post near one of the doomed tribe, while Paka-nui himself took up 
his position at Eaitango, a pool which was the special property of 
Bangi-rakai-kura, chief of Ngati-Bua-nuku. At a given signal each 
man cast his net over the head of the man nearest to him and slew 
him. Bangi-rakai-kura fell in this way under the patu of Paka-nui. 
This is the affair dignified by the name of a battle and known as the 
Ika-korapa-rua. That same day the four Pas — ^Eotore, Bangitoto, 
Tokatea, and Eokai — ^were taken and the remnants of the sea-coast- 
dwelling, Ngati-Bua-nuku, fled inland. 

The inland Ngati-Bua-nuku were still powerful, and they, together 
with Ngati-Ira, organised a war party to avenge their defeat ; but 
Paka-nui, who like most Maoris was possessed of military genius, had 
sent two young chiefs — Biki-papaka and Baro-taka — to reconnoitre, 
and they gave timely notice of the enemy's approach. Paka-nui 
drew up his men on the sandy beach and there fought and won the 
battle of Tai-timu-roa. Biki-papaka defeated them in a third affair 
at Eohu-tara, and from that date the Ngati-Bua-nuku have not been 
known as a ^be. 

It was shortly after this last affair that Paka-nui conceiving him- 
self affronted by the Wahine-iti, brought Tu-whakairi-ora again upon 
the scene and caused the battle of Te Boro-huka-tai 

From the foregoing account it will be seen that the Whanau-a- 
Tu-whakairi-ora, which so rapidly grew in power and numbers as to 
become the leading Hapu of Ngati-Porou, are of a very mixed race, 
and have but little of Porou-rangi in their composition. They are a 
mixture of N^ti-Tuere, Ngati-Bua-waipu, Nga-Oho, and probably of 
many other tribes whose very names have been lost. 

It is also clear that they did not owe their footing in the land to 
any conquest over the aboriginal people, excepting always, that over 
Ngai-Tu-moana and Te Whanau-a-Pararaki, the latter of whom were 
conquered by Tu-te-rangi-whiu. 
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THE MOKIORI PEOPLE OF THE CHATHAM 

ISLANDS: THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 



By Alexandkb Shand, of Chatham Islands, 



Eo Matamgi-ao. 
Ghaptbb IV. — MoBioRi Gbnbalogt. 

I 

THE first of the genealogies given herewith was recited, with 
other legends, by an old chief and priest (Tohtmga) of the 
Morioris, named Minarapa Tamahiwaki, in 1868. It set forth — 
according to Moriori tradition — the beginning of the world and 
the creation of man, with their genealogic descent as handed 
down to them from their ancestors, showing that in the 
beginning Rangi and Papa — Heaven and Earth — existed, joined 
together in darkness, until a spirit (Wairua) arose named Rangi- 
tpkona — the propper-up or separator of Heaven — and separated 
them, thereby producing light. After this Rangitokona heaped 
up soil in Papa — earth — and created man — Tu — from whom des- 
cended Rongo, Tane, Tangaroa, with others, as referred to in a 
former article, the story of Rangi and Papa. These were called 
Te Whanau-o-te-rangi — **the Heaven-born," or children of 
Heaven. The ** Heaven-born '* were held to be quite distinct from 
anything purely human, as is shown by the way their names are 
introduced in many of their incantations and recitals. They 
were apparently beings of a superior nature, who could impart 
power to the spells of the people. When used in such cases the 
people were most particular to give the names of these gods in the 
same unvarying sequence, thus evidently implying that they 
followed in regular genealogic order. 

As it is evident that the Moriori race is closely aUied to, in fact 
is one with the Maori — in appearance, customs, religious rites, and 
language* — ^it may not be considered inappropriate under these 

* The langaage, although disguised considerably by the peculiar pronunciation, 
retains many words more peculiar to the Barotongan dialect, yet in all essentials 
it is the same with that 6f the Maori. It may be a subject for further enquiry, 
what has caused the peculiarity of the Moriori dialect, whether the language was 
in process of degradation, or if it was owing to the existance of a prior race in the 
idand. The statement is strongly affirmed that on the arrival of the Bangi-mata 
canoe migration they found inhabitants in the island, and they give the names of 
the chiefs then living to yazious places. 

8 
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circu 11 stances to compare and notice the agreement, or divergence, 
of the genealogies of both people, more particularly with reference 
to the Heaven-born section, which, owing to the fragmentary form 
of the record and remoteness of the period dealt with, will be 
perhaps the best mode of treating the subject. Such a comparison 
of these early records of both peoples may be the means of throwing 
light upon them, and, to a certain extent, of guaging their value 
and authenticity. 

It will be observed that many of the names recited in Te 
Whanauo-te-rangi line, as given by Tamahiwaki, are those of the 
gods or divinities, recognised as such by both Maori and Moriori, 
more particularly many of the first twelve names, although on 
close examination it appears open to question whether all the 
names come clearly under the above heading. It will doubtless 
be a matter of considerable interest to notice how closely the two 
races are in agreement in this, the Hawaiki part of their genealogy. 
This is somewhat remarkable when it is taken into consideration 
that according to the Moriori genealogy over twenty-six* genera- 
tions have elapsed since their arrival in these islands from 
Hawaiki, as they say, but with very little doubt from New Zealand, 
in their last stage hither. By estimating a generation at twenty- 
five years, which owing to the earlier marriage of Maoris and 
Morioris as a race, may probably be a fair approximation, it 
would give a period ot 625 years residence in the Chatham 
Islands. 

Although Tamahiwaki*s genealogy was given in unbroken 
continuity by the reciter, it has been found convenient for the 
sake of reference to separate it into groups, more particularly 
where a semblance of a break exists. Thus the first group is 
•• Te Whanau-o-te-rangi," thirty generations, beginning with Tu, 
who according to the reciter begat Kongo — Kongo, Tane, and so 
on in downward succession throughout the whole genealogy.! 
This Tu, (standing erect), representing the first man created, does 
not appear to be the same as Tu-mata-uenga (Tu- terrible- face) 
either from a Moriori or Maori point of view.J According to the 
Morioris, Ko (Te) Tauira (the pattern) last of the ** Heaven-born*' 
begat Tahiri Mangate (a] who begat the winds, and the west- 
winds§ — Kaki — was the father of Tu-mata uenga, who placed 
strength in fishes, birds and trees to fight against and injure man. 

According to the Maoris, Tane, or Tane-mahuta as he is called 
in appendix IV. of Sir G. Grey's " Nga Moteatea and Hakirara," 

* Twenty-six to the ai rival of the Maoris in 1836 and three generations since 
that date. 

t It appears more probable that these first five names, whioh are admitted 
on all hands to be the children of Bangi and Papa, were never considered to be 
descendants of one another but merely followed in their assamed seniority. 

\ Tu appears to be the real name, the affix, mata-uengat as well as many 
others used, are merely forms to dilate npon and indicate his many warlike 
attributes. 

§ In allusion apparently to its generally boisterous character, and appropriate 
to him as a person. With reference to Ro Tauira and her position here, it seems 
somewhat strange how, as mother of the winds, she comes to be among what 
appears to be their immediate ancestors before leaving Hawaiki, the Tauira 
referred to may be another, bat confused in this instance. 
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was he who separated Rangi from Papa ; and Tu-mata-uenga was 
his junior (Teina). The story therein told is evidently a poetical 
attempt on their part to account for the various features and 
attributes of things as they exist in nature, in point of fact it is a 
Maori cosmogany. None of the old Morioris knew of Tane 
separating Rangi and Papa; with them it was Rangitokona who 
did so, and formed man by heaping together earth in Papa, nor 
had they any tradition of Tu-mata-uenga fighting with his brother. 
Rongo, with them, appeared to be more particularly connected 
with the various kinds of whales, hence Rongo-moaaa*, the 
generic term for all cetaceans. Tane, as with the Maori, was the 
divinity of the forest, and Tangaroa, with Pou, were those of fish, 
not whales, f Tangaroa also had some connection with war, as 
there were certain rites pertaining to him in that respect. Ro- 
ngomai and Kahukura were in conjunction with Tu, more parti- 
cularly connected with war, although there is some uncertainty 
as to the attributes of the latter. 

In comparing the names of several of the " Heaven-bom," 
beginning with Tiki in the Moriori genealogy, we find their names * 
in almost the same order in an incantaion called a Mauri, ('* a 
heart or soul,**) used after a Purenga — removal of Tapu — see page 
423 of Sir G. Grey's ** Nga Moteatea and Hakirara.'* This Mauri 
belongs to the Arawa tribe, as wiU be seen at a glance, and is in 
effect a genealogy of the various sections of the Arawa in a some- 
what condensed form, but beginning, as is usual in such cases, by 
reciting the children of Rangi and Papa — ^the elements and their 
attributes. The Tapu having been removed by the Purenga, the 
Mauri was then recited to give a ** heart " to the person or per- 
sons for whom it was used ; in point of fact to render them quite 
sound and free from any of the evil effects of the Tapu. To render 
the incantation more powerful and effective, and by way of invo- 
cation, the Mauri was likened to Ranginui — the great heaven, 
which was described in all its forms and personified, together with 
the lightnings, tempests, gatherings of priests and weird ones and 
so forth, but returning to the '* £mergence-from-nothing"| and the 
*• Emergence from-smallness," to Whiro,§ Whiro-the-weird, Whiro 
the-ancient-one, and then Tiki, Tiki-the-ancient-one, Tiki-heaped- 
up, Tiki-gathered, Tiki-with-hands-formed, Tiki-with-feet-formcd, 
Tiki-Tiki-the-ancient-lord. This Tiki, with the Maoris, appears 
to be man created, but whoever he may really represent, we fina him 
with Uru and Ngangana|| coming in the same order here as with 

* Whales (stranded) being a great article of food and their having no kumara 
maj perhaps account for the transposition. 

t Ta uiho o Rongo — ^Flesh of Bongo. Ko ta Wao-nui a^Tane and Ta Wao-o' 
Mahut€t—9k saying regarding the forest. 

t Progressive development. 

§ Whiro as representing darkness or non-ezistenoe. One of the nights of the 
moon when no longer seen was called O- Whiro ; or, O-Mntn. 

II In the " Apiti '' of Sir G. Qrej's " Nga Moteatea" is a Tangi (KOVn. No- 
12), made for Maketa, condemned to be hong by Sir W. Martin in Aaouand. Men- 
tion is there made of ** Nga waka, Urn raua ko Ngangana." The Tangi ii foU of 
mythio aUasions to the Hawaikian lore.. 
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the Morions,* at the end of this paper thev are placed in paralkl 
colums by way of comparison, where tne vacant intervals are 
shown, together with the names which are not common to both. 

Continuing the consideration of Tamahiwaki*s genealogy, we 
next come to the group, Toko-roa — the long prop or pillar — to 
Ao-marama — world of light — numbers 31 to 57, inclusive. In 
examining these names, especially those under the heading of 
Toko, it appears almost questionable whether these, with others, 
might not be considered descriptive names of certain features and 
attributes of the objects alluded to — a poetical illustration or des- 
cription of the universe. For example, in similar Maori recitations 
the following occur : — Ranginui, Rangiroa, Rangi-potango, Aonui, 
Aoroa, Ru, Ngai, with their respective additions and amplifi- 
cations, but none of which have anything to do with ancestry. 

Where names are found in groups — a single stem with various 
endings — such groupings appear to call for careful consideration, 
as to whether they really represent ancestors or not, more especi- 
ally where a marked contrast exists in genealogies dating from 
.what may be termed historic times, or since the arrival of the 
canoes from Hawaiki. In these later cases such groupings are 
rarely found, or if found, are open to doubt; 

In this group of Tokoroa to Te Ao-marama, the first four appear 
to refer to the separation of Heaven and earth ; the next five g^ve 
little clue to their meaning ; but the remainder are chiefiy divini- 
ties, and have reference to Heaven. 

The next section begins with Te Ao-marama and ends with 
Rongopapa. When reciting this genealogy and after having 
reached Rongo-mai-whenua,f the narrator exclaimed, *' now man 
begins," almost implying a doubt in his own mind whether those 
preceding were really men or not. He further declared that 
Rongo-mai-whenua was their ancestor, and that twenty-five gener- 
ations existed between him and Kahuti. According to Maikoua 
there are twenty-seven generations between Rongo-mai-whenua and 
Tamakautara (excluding in both cases the names quoted). When 
Kahu arrived in his canoe he found Rongo-mai-whenua*s descen- 
dant, Kahuti (No. 85 in Tamahiwaki's genealogy), at Kaingaroa, 
the north part of the island ; Tamakautara (No. 30 in Maikoua's 
genealogy), at Te Awapatiki ; KarangataiJ at Whangaroa harbor, 
and also Karangatua (locality uncertain). He is further credited 
with finding the island disconnected — kauteretere, floating — as a 
number of islands, which he joined together. After this, dis- 
liking the island, Kahu returned to Aotea and Hawaiki. 

Tamahiwaki strongly affirmed that Rongo-mai-whenua and his 
descendants were no te tchenua ake — autochthones — and that they, 
with the Rangimata migrants, were his ancestors, as shown in his 
table of genealogy. 

• After Tiki-Tawhito-ariki, Tiki-the-ancient-lord, mention is made in the 
Mauri of the *• Three people " and goes on with Ura, Ngangana, Ac., but it 
does not appear who the ** Three people *' are, or the meaning of the aUusion. 

t Rongo-mai-whenua was a figurative equivalent for land, and he had a 
brother (teina) called Rongo-mai-tere — ocean ; he refused to remain with his brother, 
bat left. Rongo-mai-whenua lamented over his departure in a tangi, 

\ Also name of place in the harbor. 
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Again, another question suggests itself: Assuming this gene- 
al<^ to be consecutive and correct from Rongo-mai-whenua to 
Rongopapa, could the natural increase of the people have possibly 
existed in these islands ? 

Among the ancestors in the above group, Tu-te-rangi-marama 
(79) is said to have taught the Morioris the art of plaiting pokipoki's, 
a land of mat made with broad strips of flax (Fhomdum tenax), 
while another — Tangaroa-matahi (48) — with his aescendants, were 
noted for eating raw food. 

Rongopapa, the last ancestor of this group, was, it is stated, 
one of the ancestors living on the Chatham Islands found by the 
Heke — migration — of Rangimata on their reaching Te Whakuru 

S^hakarua, North, the north-east corner of the island), while 
arupuku, another autochthone (as they stated also), lived at Te 
Awapatiki, and contended with Mihiti, the captain of Rangimata 
and his people on their landing there, pulling out a post erected by 
them to indicate taking possession of the land.'" 

From Rongopapa to Tamahiwaki, inclusive, are 26 generations, 
which brings us to the last group, and with the present people now 
living, there are three generations more to be added. (The first of 
the three being a child in 1836 — date of arrival of Maoris, he may 
be about 64 years, or thereabouts — the second, and third, son, and 
grandchildren — the eldest child is 12 years of age now. This may 
afford an example of the length of a generation.) 

It will doubtless be very interesting to compare with Tamahi- 
waki*s genealogy another one written by Hirawanu Tapu Mai- 
tarawai, at Te Awapatiki, and dated 3rd June, 1868. This was 
dictated by Aperahama Maikoua, another old Moriori priest of 
about the same age as Minarapa Tamahiwaki, and who claims 
lineal descent from Marupuku. He accepts as correct the fifty- 
six generations antecedent to Te Ao-marama, as given by Tama- 
hiwaki, and begins with Te Ao-marama who begat Rongo-mai- 
whenua, whose son was Rangipokia, and thence down to Maru- 
puku, or, from Te Ao marama inclusive, ninety-nine generations. 

This period, according to Tamahiwaki, comes to one hundred 
generations, a difference of one only. Another period in Maikoua's 
genealogy is from Te Ao-marama to Tamakautara (inclusive), 
thirty generations— Tamakautara lived, it is said, at the same 
time as Kahu-ti, garment of Ti. In Tamahiwaiki's genealogy 
this time from Te Ao-marama to Kahu-ti (inclusive) was twenty 
eight generations, a difference of two only. 

The last period is from Marupuku to Maikoua, apparently 
thirty generations, but according to the note appended by the 
writer (Tapu), it is twenty^eight generations, which, if correct, 
makes a difference of two more than Tamahiwaki. f 

It may be added that the names of the people mentioned in 
the genesdogy have been given to places all round the Awapitiki 

* It is said the heke put in one post first on the sand-spit (to/ti/na), this the tangata 
whenua took n(M much notice of ; bat on seeing the heke put in another at Poretu 
(north side of the Awapatiki) and with it the image of their god, Heuoro, they 
polled them up. 

t Owing to the introduction in one or two oases of other members than the 
direot line, uiis genealogy is not so reliable in this section as Tamahiwald*s. 
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and its yicinity, which was, they say, their general habit in naming 
places. Several of the names are those of gods — Atuas — ^who 
were held to be the guardians of certain places and things. Thus 
Rongo-mai-tauira* (Will-of-the-wisp) with Tahiwata, were the 
^ardians of what were called Ka Ngangarehei — laws contained 
m certain stones hidden at Kohanga-ta-ra, near Whakahewa, 
such laws being : — not to kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery.t 
From this place Rongo-mai-taoira descended to the north end of 
the Whanga Hagoon), which he guarded, bv the Mangatukarewa 
stream. Taniwata descended by the Awa-inanga river, and 
guarded the south end of the Whanga. | Uhenga was the Will-of- 
the-wisf> god of the south end of the Whanga. 

Having institued a comparison between one section of the 
Maori with the Moriori genealogy, it may be useful to compare 
some other Maori genealogies published in Tregear*s '' Maori 
Comparative Dictionary/* to see how far they agree, more parti- 
cularly in the Hawaikian part. 

Tsddng a Ngati-Maniapoto one, collected by Mr. G. T. Wil- 
kinson, the first twenty-nine names, if not more, are divinities or 
deified ancestors, more or less, while Tuwhakararo, who was slain 
by the chiefs§ of Te Uru-o-Monono (or Manono) and was avenged 
by Whakatau-potiki,|| lived previous to, but from the accounts, 
not far distant from the time of the canoes leaving Hawaiki for 
New Zealand, so that practically it may be taken as dealing with 
New Zealand ancestry, as does the Arawa one. 

In the Maniapoto genealogy "Ari" (13) — apparently a printer's 
error, and intended for Uru — with Ngana who succeeds him, does 
not come in the same order as in the Mauri quoted — ^from Whiro 
to Hatonga or Whatonga. They agree, but invert the order of 
Tahatiti and Rakaiora in the Mauri, missing out some names 
there mentioned, which would appear to indicate that those 
referred to were not intended to represent the whole of their 
ancestors arranged in full genealogic sequence, but rather the 
names of certain of the more notable of their Hawaiki ancestors, 
the names only being retained, without the knowledge of their 
deeds, lost with the last generation of old men. In Tamihiwaki*s 
genealogy there will be noticed a Tiki prior to Uru and Ngangana, 
which agrees with the order in the Mauri, but which apparently is 
not the same as the second Tiki (16), the latter being probably 
the same as Tiki-te-pou-mua in the Maniapoto table. As this is 
a Tainui genealogy, and both Tainui and Te Arawa left the same 
place in &waiki, their Hawaikianll genealogy or stories ought to 

* This ii evidently Bongo-mai-ta-airft— Bongo-mai-the-lightning-flMh, hence 
Will-of-the-wisp, or Jgni$fatuu$. 

t BeTond the mention of this strange tradition there was nothing more known 
of it, bat it appears to be^the fragment of some old story of which this part alone 
has been retained. 

X Tahlwati's backbone (a dark ridge in the riverbed) is seen when the Whanga 
bursts oat seawards, after bemg dosed for a time. 

{ Tapakihimi and Paparakewa, according to the Morioris. 

I| Whakataa, according to the Morioris— he was brother of Apakara, 
Tawhakar»ro*s mother. 

IT Tainoi and Te Arawa sailed from the creek or river o| Pikopiko-i*Whiti« 
Te AvHi'ihPikopikoko-i'WhiH. 
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show a considerable amount of general agreement in their common 
ancestry. 

Talang now the genealogy of the Ure-wera* tribe as collected 
by Major Gudgeon, the first portion appears to relate to the 
creation of man, symbolising him by Tiki-matou (? matua), then 
it describes Te Ahunga — heaping together! of earth to form the 
tree body ; I te Pue (? Pu, or pua, assimiing the former) in the 
stem ; I te more|, in the highest tip of branches ; I te weu, in the 
fibrous roots: I te aka, in the long thin roots; I Tamatua (?) ; 
I takitaki, in the bringing onward ; Tanu-manga, burial if plan ting 
the tree) ; Pukai-ahua, heap gathered together (formea). The 
grouping of other names with their descriptive meanings apparently 
relates to imaginery periods or circumstances in the creation of 
the world as held by them. Taking for example: — Haere-pouai 
(? Haere'po-ai), going in darkness ; Po-ata-uri, night of the dark 
mom ; Po-ata-tea, night of the clear mom ; Wainui-a-te-Kea§ (? 
great water of the whale or fish) ; Wainui-a-te-Kore, great water 
of the void ; Raorao-nui-a-Awatea, the great expanse of day light || ; 
Ka-tere-Moana, the ocean sweeps ; Hine-ahu-one, woman formed 
from earth ; Te Kune-iti, the small development or conception ; 
Te Kune-rahi, the great conception ; and so on in pairs or groups, 
the recitation dwelling on the various features or opposite 
meanings of any subject touched on, until we reach Toi, Raum, 
Tahititi, Ruatapu, &c., of the other genealogies, and we find in 
them the well-known and recognised ancestors prior to the 
departure from Hawaiki. 

There are a few names in this genealogy, such as Toi (60), and 
others, which have more the appearance of ordinary names ; but, 
when shortly after, these are followed by pairs, and such a group 
at 79 to 84 — variants of Atea, Tu-atea, Waho-tea, Whetu-atea, 
etc., considerable doubt arises as to whether they were ever really 
intended to represent people. It is noticeable that 53, 54, 55 — 
Rongomai, Kahukura, and Te Ao-marama — follow in the same 
order, and nearly the same numbers, as in Tamahiwaki*s genealogy, 
while Toi, Raum, and Ruatapu — 97, 98, loo^come after in this 
case, but precede, as members of "Te Whanau-o-te-rangi *' group, 

* So named through an accident which befel their ancestor Morakareke, 
whose Ure got burnt — hence their name. 

t This appears to be the Maori equivalent to the Moriori story of the creation 
of Tu, onder the figure of a tree. Thus Tiki-i-ahaa, Tiki-i-apoa, <frc, Showing 
that this story was common to both races. 

t Or may mean also the bntt of a tree. 

§ According to the Moriori story a Eea was the name of the fish which 
Hine-te-iwaiwa rode, or which carried her to her lover Tinirau, to the Sacred Isle, 
(Motntapn). The Eea is a large fish, in shape something like a Patiki, but about 
eight or ten feet in length, big and thick in proportion, has a very rough skin like 
one of the coarse Dog Sharks, swims like a Patiki, and is diamond ▲ shaped, in 
the centre of the back is a hoUow, in which Hine sat. Hence this * fish is called 
" Te-ara-o-Hine "—Hine's conveyance. [See " Myths and Songs," p. 92, by Dr. 
Wvatt Gill, where the King of Sharks, which carried Ina to the SMred Isle, is 
oafied Te-kea.— EniTOBs.] 

II Te hiku Watea is the Moriori name for the expanse of the ocean, which 
raises the question, whether this may not be Baorao-nuf-a- Watea, great expanse 
of ocean, especially as water is referred to before and after. 
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Tamahiwaki's table. Again it will be noticed (see p 423, Sir 
G* Grey's •* Nga Moteatea & Hakirara ") that this part, from 97 
onwards, which is essentially the same as the Arawa one, misses 
out many of the names contained in the latter, and inserts others, 
and in the case of Tan^a'*' other additions to the name are used, 
although referring apparently to the same person ; after two more 
names this brings us to Ruatapu and Paikea. Now, as Paikeaf 
(in) — said to be the captain of Takitumu — and Rauru (98), (if he 
be the same person who came in Mata-atua) one of the great pro- 
genitors of Te Urewera and other tribes, were both co-existant 
with Toi-te-huatahi, Tama-te-kapua, and others, the question 
suggests itself how far this section, from the names included, can 
be relied on as a genealogy, or whether it is not rather a general 
recital of the chief names of those who came in the canoes from 
Hawaiki. 

Another genealogy is here given, that of Petera Te Puku-atua, 
of the Ngati-Whakaue section of Te Arawa, living at Ohinemutu, 
Rotorua, which from the ancestor — Taunga — who came in the 
Arawa canoe, to Petera, ioclusive, makes 23 generations. 

In the March number of the Polynesian Journal for 1894, in an 
. article contributed by Major Gudgeon, on "Maori Migration," the 
generations vary from fifteen to twenty, i.e., people who count 
their descent from the arrival of the Arawa canoe, and it will be 
observed that Petera's genealogy counts three or more generations 
in excess of oujb given at p. 48 of that number, which is the 
genealogy of one who claims descent from the same ancestor — 
Taunga. 

Other members of the Tuhourangi section of the Arawa, give 
fifteen to sixteen generations as the period which has elapsed since 
the Arawa's arrival, so that it appears impossible, from the infor- 
mation at hand, to arrive at any certain conclusion regarding the 
actual number of generations which have passed since the arrival 
of the Tainui, Arawa, Mata-atua, and other canoes from Hawaiki; 
nor is it attempted here to do much more than point out the 
various points of agreement, or the reverse, in the hope that more 
complete genealogies and information may be obtained from the 
various tribes by those who take an interest in the subject, and 
thus allow of exact comparison before it is too late, and those no 
longer exist who can supply the knowledge, t 

Assuming twenty generations to be a fair approximation in 
regard to the time which has elapsed since the arrival of the 
Maoris in New Zealand, in the Arawa and other canoes, and 26 
generations,§ (according to Tamahiwaki, and 30 according to Mai- 
koua) since the arrival of the Morioris at the Chatham Islands, in 

* It appears questionable whether this Tama was not one person of great note 
whom various appellatives were given, as those of Ta— god of war, to magnify 
and distingnish him. 

t See Major Gudgeon's article in this number, as to Paikea.— Editors. 

t The study of a large number of genealogies dating from the arrival of the 
fleet of canoes in New Zealand will show that twenty generations is about the 
mean number, and consequently, that the migration from Hawaiki arrived here 
about 600 years ago. — Editobs. 

§ Tapu in his note says 28, which probably is correct, as there was a little 
oonfosion in introducing other members of a f ainily in the line. 
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the Rangi-mata canoe, there remains a long gap to be accounted 
for between the arrival of the two peoples. A very difl&cult question 
to answer here arises : How is it, that, while showing so many 
points of agreement in their Hawakian ancestry, there are so many 
generations between the dates of arrival in New Zealand and the 
Chatham Islands ? Does not this tend to show a much earher 
migration of a section of this, or a similar people from Hawaiki, 
subsequently merged in the later migration, whose history has 
been lost in the mists of the past, but who are alluded to as the 
original inhabitants — tangata-whenua — said to have been found in 
New Zealand on the arrival of Tainui and other canoea with the 
Maoris, and the Rangimata canoe with the Moriori's, at the 
Chatham Islands. Supposing this to be the case would the two 
peoples have been so much in unison in their Hawaiki account of 
themselves ? 

How long ago it really was since Kahu arrived in the Chatham 
Islands, may remain so far an open question ; but that he did 
arrive, and returned to Aotea* and Hawaiki, is strongly supported 
by Morion tradition, and although no mention whatever is made 
of it, it seems not impossible that some of his party remained 
behind, whose descendants may have been some of the people said 
to have been found on the arrival of the Rangimata canoe, about 
twenty-six generations ago. It also seems probable that Kahu*s 
arrival could not have been at a very remote period, otherwise it 
is scarcely conceivable that the Hek4 of Rangimata should have 
known of the matter. 

One thing appears certain, that Kahu must have been a skilful 
and able captain, and had a vessel capable of encountering rough 
seas, to have returned, as their story goes, to Aotea and Hawaiki. 
If, as in the case of Kupe, the great Maori navigator, he reached 
Hawaiki, the fame of his exploit would naturally be spread, and 
directions be given regarding the course to be taken for others 
coming to Aotea, as well as to the Chatham Islands. From the 
Moriori account, Maruroa and Kauanga of the Rangimata canoe, 
went to Hukurangi, and obtained thence the knowledge of the 
Chatham Islands, as well as other information. Once arrived in 
New Zealand, a few hundred miles more, would be a small con- 
sideration to such daring and skilful navigators as the Maoris have 
proved themselves to be. 



S 



GENEALOGY OF PETERA TE PUKU-ATUA, OF ROTORUA, 
NEW ZEALAND (on the male side). 

§ ^Urn-hoanga Taunga^ 

Haekaaea Atna-mata* 

Tane-i-te-kapaa Tangaroa 

Ao Tupai ? Tupoi 

Pnhaorangi 5 IrawhitiM 

Ohomairangi Rakeroa 

VMntorangi Rongomainoi 



* Evidently N.Z. Mention also is made of Aropawa, with Aotea in a karakia, 
'* Ea tai a Kahn." These names appear to have represented to the Morioris the 
north and the middle islands of New Zealand. 
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BongomairoA 
Rongomaitnpoa 
10 Bongomai-peha 
Apahn-mattia 
MiEtwake-roa 
Mawake-tanpo 
Tawharetoa 
Tntanekai 



15 



Te Whatumairangi 

Ariari-ie-rangi 

Ta-noho-prku 

Pa-nui-o-marama 
20 Tae-o-Ta 

Te Iwingaro 

Te Paka-atua 
23 Petera Te Puku-atua* 



L Came in Arawa oanoe. 9. Petera Te Pakn-ataa is over 60 yean of afs. 



MOBIOBI GENEALOGY. 



Bt TlMABIWAKI. 



Bo rangi raoa ko Papa ka tokona e Bangitokona, ka wehe a Bangi raua ko Papa, 
ka whanan a raua tamariki^: — HeaTen and earth were pushed apart by Bangitokona, 
and heaven and earth were' separated — iheir children were bom : — 



To. 

Bongo 

Tane 

Tangaroa 
5 Bongomai 

Eahnknra 

Tiki 

Urn 

Ngangana 
10 lo 

lorangi 

Waiorangi 

Taha 

Moko 
16 Maroro 

Wakehau 

Tiki 

Toi 

Banra 
20 Whatonga 

Bongomai 

Kahnkara 

Bnannkn^ 

Moio-aiiki 
25 TeAo-marama 

Tnmare 

Banganoku 

Matariki 

Wari 
\80 Tanira 

Tokoroa 

Tokopoto 

Tokomahnta 
' Tokomauhara 
85 Bnpipi 

Bnwarawam 

Bnkohantai 

Bnkuwhakapeka 

Bohitioro 
40 Tamaariki 



Tamamnta 

Bangipoatn 

Banginaonao 

Bangitnwehi 
45 Tiki-mata-wha 

Tumanukura 

Bongohaa 

Tangaroa-matahi^ 

Uhenga* 
50 Papararo 

Tangaroa- whatu-moana 

Tamanni-te-Ba 

Tamahiwa 

Te Hiwarangi 
55 Bongomai 

Kahnkara 

Te Ao-marama 

Bongomaiwhenua^ 

Nako-o-wae-roroa 
60 Tutawake 

Tnranga-mamaoa 

Ngake 

Pehe 

Tn-ta-upoko-o-Bekohaa 
65 Tomakao 

Tnwatawata 

Harinnga 

Papa 

Toromatua 
70 Takare 

Hawaikie 

Tutohia 

Hokotaka 

Wharekaraka 
75 Bengitipi 

Maitnporo 

Motorea 

Hntnrere 

Tn-te-rangi-marama' 
80 Te-Ao-maira 
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48 



Tairi 
Tkrere 

Kahu-ti* 
85Tatttiri 
KoroDgo 
Poke 
Eohiroft 



90 Apata 

Tohenga-aito - 

Hamatna 

Ta-ta-roa 

PQwiwi 
95 Wairewa 

Tangaroa-koau 

Taniza 

Toko-tea-ranffi 

Tnkoia 
lOOHapaikato 

Eahokare 

Tanani-kara 

Bangitnaka 

ICaititi 
105 WaUii 

Telkaroa 

HanapupQ 

Tarawa 

Baaoarn 
110 Bongomehori 

Tmnakao 

Eie 

Tuwatawata 

Aoroa 
115 Tnkoia 

Toatahi 

Harnpiniii 

llaiiDga 

Enao 
120Painiii 

Tamakikihi 

Ta 



Dwana 
EaraBgatoa 

135 Whatonga 
Tawahine 
Kaatoro 
Mana-aotea 
Aponni 

180 Takaro 
Tamahitita 
Bamnati 



Ngana 

Karawa 
185 Taheke 

Bapaki 

HMnororo 

Tatitiri 

Poonama 
140 Eaeau 

Mano 

Eaimaramora 

Tohoanga 

Timeinei 
145 Tnapaka 

Txuffara 

Bangitipi 

Taihakama 

Waka-ariki 
150 Wakatokou 

Eha 

Biarama 

Ika 

Taoanimiikii 
155 Tamohewa 

Eaioaua 

Bongopapa^ 

Tamuta 

Piriaka 
160 Tameha 

Ti^panga 

Tatoake 

Manapo 

Tawetenga 
165 Bongomai-a-kara 

Monro 

Pakaoroa 

Hape 

Hapekirahe 
170 Tamakahe 

Tamakanoi 

Bangimene 

Tapmnala 

Waitahi 
175 Te BlkitOKoa 

Telka 

Tamatnaha 

TapoDfli 

Tama-karanga-po 
180 Manu-kapna 

Tama-te-hokopa 

Tamahiwaki— The reciter, and 
Uiree generations now liying 
(the third are children). 



1. Bnannka to Bo (te) Taoizm are said to be women. 
9, Ha a nd hit daaeandanti ate raw food, 
a ynOH^itkBwitp, aoath and of the Wbanga lagoon. 

4. Tha fliBt aaeartorwbo Await in Bekohn, or Chatham lalands. No informalion of 
bow he arriyed there. 

6. Tn-ta-rangi-marama taught the art of making ** POUpOkia * (ooarae flax mate). 

6. Kahu'fl oanoe anriyed In the time of this aneestor. 

7. In Bongopapa's time the three canoee arrived from HawaikL 

NoTS^— This genealogy raiatea to the north-east part of the island— Te Whakom- 
move partionlarly in the anoe«tors from Rongopapa downwards. 
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IfOBJOBI GENBALOQY. 

Bt BiAIKOUA. 

Te Awapatiki, 3 Hane, 186S. 
Ko W Tapuna tenei o Wharekaari. 



Te Ao-marama^ 

Bongomaiwheima 

Bangipokia 

Tarangi 
5 Rangitakohu 

Tamoe 

Bipo 

Tangaroa-mapana-wai 

Tongonui 
10 Hea (Han) 

Boa 

Waka 

Tapopohewa 

More 
15 Takitomu 

Tummiai 

Bakaraka 

Hamarn-tonga (ataa) 

Hawaitanru 
20 Marakapata 

Tapato-ao 

Tamawharoa 

Kai-toro 

Tapongi 
25 Botoni 

Mopatehi 

Waikawa 

Torohanga 

Tamataroa 
80 Tamakantara* 

Tapa-toro 

PoQtaraa 

Bongomai-to-whatn-ma 

Wairere 
85 Kahntua 

BangUiikimeo 

Tama-Dguta-ao 

Wharemai 

Tama-nguta-are 
40 Eairoro 

Tnmaririko 

Tmnorarapa 

Parawhenoamea 

Ta Upoko-papa 
45 Bangitahia 

Tawahine (/) 

Tahiwata (atoa) 

Batake-whenna 

Tawakehaa 
60 Bangi-wabia 

Bangi-ka-matata 

Tn^^ia 

Mahatu-ata 

Matowha 
55 Potiki-iehi 

Kamnoana 

Tama-tahuri 

Tutohia 

Poroa 



60 Mokeao 
Tawakehau 
Tami-ripo 
Wai-tongo 
Birihorea 

65 Mokara 
Poretu 

Te BikiUkhatika 
Tamatahata 
Manawatahia 

70 Tamatakuao 
Wharewi 
Whareknra 
Tama-hokototoro 
Te Awapohi 

75 Bangiwera 
Tehuaimi-ro 
Te Aariri 
Te Au-nguiha 
Titire 

80 Manaonao 
Ta-toko-tapu 
Pa-okooho 
Tapohantere* 
Matirawhe (a bird) 

85 Tangaro-poari 
Tangaropotango 
Mawharu 
Whare-tangata 
Tapeneke 

90 Tamakopupa 
Tamatoke 
Tamakororo 
Tanimoe 
Tuhoe 

95 Tangiwharau 
Tamaroroki 
Herepo 
Hitauira 
Mammama-ke 
100 Mampnku^ 1 

Tana-hokorere-kura] (J) 
Tana-mairewa* [ (/) 
Te Au-ripo ) 2 

Te An-mate 8 

Tapawhenaa 4 

Hinewao (/) 6 

Ti^ihanga 6 

BoDgo*raa-eroh6 7 

Tnrori 8 

Tuiti 9 

Tane 10 

Tapito 11 

Hinepango (/) 12 

Hinewere (/) 18 

Perer(e)-wao 14 

Momota 15 

Hine-kokomuka (/) 16 

Manawa^-take 17 
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MaiAwa-lnikft 


IB 


Tapoukore 


19 


Wai-tamai 


20 


TeAkepiri 


81 


Eoenga-pilnga 


S2 


Hine-kerenu (/) 


23 


Tama^anankaha 


24 


fiina-aaaa-kalia (/) 


25 



Hiiimro 

Poatou ) 

Maitokthanga) 

Hawea 

Ta Ihi ) 

Te Kikimohewa \ 

Poangaiho ) 

Maikoaa 



26 
27 

29 
80 



L l>e Ao-majrama htfein ttontioned is identical with Te Ao-matama, No. 97, in Tama- 
hiwaki's genealogy. 

2. Eaha arrtyee at the Chatham Islands. 

8. Jfawharv— night of the moon— ka tima te mawhara— the tide ebbs on the mawhatu. 

4. Bangimata oanoe anriTed wil^ the ** Heke ** migration. 

fi. lek emht-^ha UwkeM§ai Hk^ua Tanamainwa, Fern-root— fed with the breasts (milk) 
of Tanamairewa (referring to its sweetness). 

& A plant whose t^ps wither and shoot oat afresh from the stem, year by year. 

Nora — aiven by Aperah&ma Maikoaa, and written by Hirawanu Tapu llaitarawai. 
Tapa adds, Te Ao-marama ki a Tamakantara, 90 whakatiporanga ; No Tamakaatara kia 
Marapuku, 70 whakatiparanga ; No Marupuka ki a Maikoaa, SB whskatipuranga. 



COMPAEISON BETWEEN THE " MAURI " GIVEN IN " NOA MOTBATBA." 
PAGE 423, AND THE MOBIOBI GENEALOGY. 



Maobi. 

Tiki 
Uru 
Ngangana 

Waionaka 
Waiorangi 



Toi-te-huatahi,! or Toi 

Baum 

Whatonga 

Butatiga 

Amaru 

Tahatiti 

Apamaru 

Buanuka 



MOBIOBI. 

(See TamakhoakVe genealogy,) 

7 Tiki 

Uru 

Ngangana 
10 lo 

lorangi 

Waiorangi 

Tabu 

Moko 
15 Maroro 

Wakehau 

Tiki 

Toi 

Batiru 
20 Whatonga 

Rongomai 

Kahukura 



^ Buanuku 

Motu-ariki 
25 Te Ao-marama 

Tumare 

Ranganuku 

Matariki 

Wari 
30 Tauira 

It appears by oomparing closely the Arawa and Moriori genealogies with that 
of the Urewera tribe, collected by Major Gudgeon and published in Tregear's 
*« Maori Comparative Dictionary," that each one misses out, and also supplies, 
names, in all probability known to, and common to them all originally, but which 
have been either omitted or forgotten by the reciters who respectively supplied 
the information. 

In the Arawa genealogy, it will be seen that five names are missed out, but 
are supplied by the Morions, between Waiorangi and Toi-te-Huatahi,> or Toi, as 
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he is called tor shortness. Agftin, a diflerenoe exists from Whatonga to Bnannkn, 
where the Arawa enter f oar names, as against two by the Morioris ; bat, from 
Bnanoka downwards, the Arawa one is silent— possiblj, as the Morioris say, this 
group is oomposed of women, as snoh, thej woold not be mentioned in a Mauri, 
The names Bnatapa, Boarangi, and Bakeiora* were known to the Morioris in 
other combinations. 

The Morion Toi who, came to the Chatham Islands, was one of the crew of the 
Oropoke canoe ; he was of the senior line of Banm-nai; he died at Motoki, on the 
sonth side of Hakepa, at Pitt's Island, hence the name of the place, Ea-hinn-o- 
Toi (Toi*s fat), ihepaua$, or Haliotis shellfish and stones in the sea near there 
being qoite red. ms daughter's name was Tarakoko — ** Ta upoko o Tarakoko,*^ is 
a proverb osed in reference to the Awa-ioanga river when in flood — The head of the 
Tarakoko. 

It may be added that this extract from the Mauri, is not a faU genealo^ in 
the proper sense of the term, nor intended to be so, bnt solBoient has been shown 
to indicate a considerable measare of agreement in the Hawaiki part of the 
genealogies of the two peoples before they had set oat to discover new homes ; 
where once dispersed, fiirther agreement could scarcely be expected. 



1. In connection with Toi-te-huatahi (gee Urewera genealogy), aeoording to the Maoris 
he was father of Oho-mairangi who beoat Mataranm. One, Mntorangi. according to 
another aoooant of the Morioris, was the father of the Bauru section of those who came in 
the Oropoke canoe some years later than the Bangimata canoe migration, bnt In the 
same generation. This Mutorangi they alleged to be Ttf upoko o noa iwi-the head of the 
tribes, which accords with the Arawa stotement, that it was the H^kstofiga Bamgi, divine, 
or chief line of descent. 

2. Known as Toi only, by the Morioris. Huatahi means the only child ; or, only efl- 
spring of his parents. 

3. Also known to the Morioris as Tama-rakei-ora. According to the Morioris, the 
killing of Rakei, or Bakei-ora, was one of " the cansee of the evil in Hawaiki," which induced 
them to leave. Whether he is the same referred to here woold be diflionlt to decide. 
RakHf in the Baratongan diaJect, means, a weapon. 
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By thb Rbv. John B, Stair, of St. Arnadd, Vio. 
Late of Samoa. 



VARIOUS opinions have been held respecting the points from 
wbioh the different groups of Polynesia were first peopled ; 
some adyocating the theory of emigration haying prooeeckd from 
east to west, whilst others have thought from west to east. 

As far as* my own investigations have gone they lead me to adopt 
the theory of the population of eastern Polynesia, having mostly pro- 
ceeded eastward ; though, whether the early settlers came directly 
from the north or north-west, or west, it is of course difficult to 
determine. 

I am inclined to think, however, that they came from all of these 
sources — the greater bulk of the immigrants, however, coming from 
north and north-west. 

PULOTU. 

Apart from the various points of resemblance which may be 
detected ia the language, manners, and customs of the Samoans, to 
which I have alluded elsewhere, '' Pulotu,*' the name of the Samoan 
Elysium is, I think, a landmark calculated to direct our enquiries to 
one probable source, at least, from whence some of the early inhabi- 
tants of Samoa were derived. 

Of this island a very old record says, '* Saue&, Si'uleo, and Motu- 
nu'u, children of Tangaloa-langi, came from above (north or north- 
east) to Oio-tele, in Tonga-mamao. They thought it a nice place, 
and the first two proposed to Motunu*u that he should remain there. 
He said, * No, let us all seek other lands.' They sailed westward, 
and found Pulotu. Saueft and Si'uleo remained there ; but Motu- 
nu*u returned to Tonga. Saueft and Si*uleo built a house, and after 
a time sent Pou-alii to Toto atu U vaa loa, ' pole thither the long 
canoe,* to fetch Motunu'u to be a post in their house, as his son was 
old enough to take the title. This custom was perpetuated for three 
generations.'* 

In noticing Mr. Hale's remarks on this island, the late Mr. Heath 
says, " With regard to the concluding reference to Pulotu, the name 
of an island to the west, or northwest, of Samoa, supposed firom 
Samoan and Tongan tradition and superstitious belief, to have been 
the cradle of their Malay ancestors, we would again recall the fact, 
that Pulo is the Malay for island. The very island, therefore, bearing 
the same name, or nearly the same name, may yet be found." 
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I have long thought that the final syllable '* Tu/' indicates some 
oharacteristio of the island, and I was therefore glad to meet with 
the following remarks of Sir Edward Beloher, who, when speaking of 
theislandofArimoa, off the north coast of New Guinea, observes, '*Prom 
the natives we learnt that they acknowledged the name on the charts, 
with the addition of the syllable *too/ as, Arimoa-too, Insu-too, 
Moa-too, with the perceptible division of the * too,' as if it impHed 
island." 

According to the orthography adopted at Samoa the final syllable, 
'* too,** would be spelt ** tu," thus, Arimoa-tu, Insu-tu, Moa-tu, which 
is precisely the case with Pulotu ; the syllable tu, in Samoan, expres- 
sing stand, or standing, as applied to anything plainly visible. 

Many islands throughout the Indian Archipelago are found, 
whose names are formed from a compound of Pulo, with some other 
word, as Pulo Nias, &o. ; whilst Tanna, one of the New Hebrides, 
I heard lovingly called by the natives when approaching the shore, 
*' Tanna Asori,*' the great Tanna.* 

Native Tbaditiomb. 

In seeking information as to the early settlement of Samoa, native 
traditions may afford us some clue. 

In what I imagine to be one of the oldest traditions I have 
obtained, '* Atafu *' is mentioned as the island or land from which 
one of the first parties of immigrants came. This island is now 
known as the Duke of York's Island, one of the Union Group, to the 
north of Samoa. I often met with the name in the old traditions, 
but was ignorant of its whereabouts until the researches of the 
American Exploring Expedition revealed it. In bye-gone generations 
frequent intercourse prevailed between this group and Samoa, but 
of late years this has ceased. 

TsADmON OoNOSRNINa THE SuN, AND EaRLT SbTTLBHBNT 

ON Manu*a. 

In this old record concerning the birth of the sun and early settle- 
ment on Manu'a, the most easterly island of the group, I find it 
stated that the sun (0 le La) was the offspring of a woman called 
Malaetele, whilst the reputed father was the Ata, or shadow. After 
the birth of the sun he rose upward and went daily to receive sus- 
tenance from Atafu, the ruler of which was Tui-Atafu, Lord of Atafu. 

As the sun rose daily the body of a man was taken and placed on 
a fasa (pandanus palm), as an offering. After a time Lu-tafao (Lu, the 
wanderer ; or Lu, the circumciser), the son of Lua-itu (two sides), 
went to Atafu and married the daughter of Tui-Atafu, by whom he 
had issue Lua-ui, Lua-fatu, Ulu-ulu-tai, and Li'i. On a certain day the 
Lord of Atafu consulted with his subjects, when they determined 
that the children of Lu-tafao should provide the food (£.«., become the 
sacrifice) for the sun on the morrow. Upon this the brothers met 
and wept much because the day was appointed to them. They, how- 
ever, made a net of the raindrops, with which they went to an open- 
ing of the reef that abounded with conch shells and tried to enclose 
one, but did not succeed, for their net broke. 

• In order to account for a Malayan origin of the word Pulotu, it is necessary 
to assume that the Polynesians left Malaysia after the arrival there of the Malays, 
in the first and seoond centuries. Fonnander and others contend that they left that 
part of the world before the surival of the Malay race. — Editobs. 
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After this, Lii laid his plans, and having made a small net called 
the i«^ ; he obtained a shell wbioh he prepared for blowing by beat* 
ing a hole in the end. Some ava was prepared and the brotherSi, 
boand together, were taken to the point from whence the sun was to 
rise. As the sun arose the ava was poured out as a libation, and the 
devoted company were thrown into the sea towards him, Lii at the 
same time blowing his conch-shell. On this the sun asked, <* What 
are these things ?" when the woman Luaui answered, " Lii and his 
brethren with the pu, or conch-shell of^ii.*' ** Give them to me/* 
said the sun, ''and this shall be the reward: If Lii works, as he 
ceases from labor I shall arise." 

After this Lii was swallowed up by a fish, as also his conch-shell ; 
but the rest of the company, two males and one female, escaped, and- 
swam for their lives. 
* Partly by swimming and partly by means of the Ta'a Sa, or sacred 
Ta'a, they are stated to have reached Manu'a. The female, Luaui, 
afterwards married Tui-Manu'a and had issue, a boy, who was named 
Lu-o-Tangaloa. Immediately after this the first part of the name is 
dropped, and the name given simply as Tangaloa, who afterwards 
became the first chief of Upolu, and a principaJ figure in Polynesian 
Mythology.* 

The tradition proceeds to describe the exploits of Tiuigaloa, and 
details a quarrel which he had with the family of Pava, who wer^- 
forced to flee from Manu'a, being driven out by the tyranny of Tanga- 
loa. Tbey fled to Upolu, where Pava and his children, four in num- 
ber, named Uli, Tunamea, Le-Fanoga, and Le-Matu*u, landed in 
various parts of A'ana and Manono, and were subsequently deified as 
the presiding war-gods of the places where they landed, or afterwards 
settled, on Upclu. 

With the exception of the tradition dealing with the formation of 
the land and the creation of man, as also that relating to Pulotu, I 
think this one relating to the Atafu party of refugees is the earliest 
tradition I have met with. The former record I imagine to have been 
brought by the first settlers, and to have been obtained by their 
ancestors from the country from whence they originally came, since 
it only refers to the making of one island, whereas, in the Tahitian 
Mythology, the gods are stated to have formed Savaii and Upolu at 
different times, both of these islands having furnished some of Tahiti's 
early settlers. 

Taking these circumstances into account, it appears probable that 
both of these companies came from the north, or north-west. If they 
had come directly west they would most likely have landed on Savaii, 
or Upolu. I therefore incline to the opinion that they came firom 
northwards. Tangaloa, or one of his early descendants, as well as 
Pava and his family, appear to have emigrated to Upolu, and settled 
there, and thus come before us as amongst the early settlers of that 
island. 

* We would snggest to Mr. Stair, that the Tangaloa referred to above, may be 
the name of a man called after the ^od Tangfuoa, and not the god himaelf. 
Tangaloa would not hold the exalted position he does in the Polynesian Pantheon 
if he was merely a deified chief. It is well known that it was oostomau to name 
childre n after &e gods, many instances of which could be given. We know of 
more than one Tangaroa ourselyes, living at the present day.— Editom. 
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OUTSIDB TbSTIMOMY. 

In an interesting tradition of the peopling of some portions of 
Barotonga, I find it stated that Tangaloa was the first chisf of Upolu. 
If then proceeds to give a connected list of seventy-three names of 
chiefe or rulers, the last of which is Tangiia, one -of the two dis- 
tingnished Samoan Yoyagers who first settled one portion of Baro- 
tonga, as also portions of Tahiti and Baiatea. 

This list of powerful chiefs who successively, or it may be in some 
cases contemporaneously, governed on Upolu or other parts of Samoa, 
is most mterestmg and suggestive ; but I shall for the present leave 
this document and pass to notice further some more Samoan tradi- 
tions, which I think will afford some Hght as to the early settlement 
of the group. 

I have a list of the ancestors of the last king who reignecT on 
Upolu previous to the usurpation of the tyrant priest, le Tama- 
fainga, comprising those rulers who, for a long period, appear to have 
held regal sway over the group. The list commences with Fanga 
and closes with Tui-one-ula, the descendent of the last king of ihkt 
line, Safe-o-fafine. 

The record professes to give *' The (Genealogy of * Tama-o-le- 
Langi,' Son of the Skies,'* who stands seventh on the list ; and it 
commences by stating that a man named Fanga came from Pango 
and reached a place called Si'utava'i, on Savaii. He is represented as 
coming along the tua-sivi, or centre range of the mountain, and to 
have been accompanied by his manutangi^ or dove. He is reputed to 
have married To, the daughter of Talo, by whom he had issue Sina-ta- 
fanua. After this, the list proceeds regularly for fifteen generations 
until it closes with Safeofafine, the last Tupu or king of that line, and 
grandson of I'a-mafana. 

After Safeofafine's death, the power was usurped by the Taula- 
aitu, or priest, of Manono, Ole Tama-foinga. His reign of tyranny 
and oppression ended in disaster and devastation, and he was succeeded 
in 1880 by Malietoa, the first Tupu of his race, and, as it seems, tiie 
last of the undisputed kings or Tupus of Samoa. 

Qbmsaloot of Atua, Tuamasanga, A*ana, and Monono. 

In another, and apparently very old, tradition bearing upon the 
early settlement of Upolu and naming of the three great political 
divisions of that island, viz., Atua, Tuamasanga, A'ana, and also 
Manono, it is stated there were *' five sons of the ocean '* — brothers ; 
the eldest of whom was Tapu-usu-i-au, the others being Au-a-ga'e, 
Au-moana, and Au-fauua. TApu-usu-i-au married Gao-gao-o-le-tai, by 
whom he had issue 8ina-le-sae'e and her brother, Pili. Sina-le-sae'e 
went above (north or north-east) to Manuka, and married Tangaloa. 
She was accompanied or followed by her brother Pili, who afterwards 
took to wife the daughter of Tui Manuka (Lord of Manu'a), by whom 
he had issue a son, also called Tui Manu'a. There came upwards 

inorth^ a woman named Sau-ma-ni-lalama. She came firom below 
south) for her land was below, and she came upwards to fish with 
torches. 

The tradition describes the means employed to ensnare this female, 
and states that she became the wife of Tui Manu'a, by whom he had 
issue, Pili-a-le-upenga, who, as he grew up, commenced mi^ng a net ; 
but taking offence he left his island, Manu'a, and went to Savaii, 
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landing at a place called Tutuli, where he resided for some time, bat 
left, and went io Tna-nai, and ajfterwards came to Aopo, where he took 
up his abode, and made large talo patches. 

Sometime after this the chief of Aopo prevailed npon Pili to 
accept his title ; but after it had been conferred upon him he felt 
dissatisfied, and left in anger, travelling down the north side of Savaii 
until he came to Le Ala Tele, where he found the Lord of A*ana (Tni 
A'ana) with a party of followers who had come there for the purpose 
of procuring talo tops for planting ; the chief being accompanied by 
his daughter, 8ina-a-le-tav*ae. The chief from A*ana informed PiU 
that he was afraid his talo tops would not be carried forward ; when 
the latter offered his services, and the party proceeded onwards. At 
a place called Lalomalava, Pili*s burden broke, or rather the stick on 
which it was carried broke ; whence the name of the place. Vai-sa-ula, 
and Yai-a-fai, are also places that received their names from some 
circumstance connected with this journey ; but at length the party 
crossed over to Upolu. 

On reaching A'ana, Pili made application to the Lord of A'ana to 
have some talo tops allotted to him, on which he planted a talo patch. 
This was said to be the origin of planting talo patches there. After 
Pili had resided in A'ana for some time, the chief desired that he 
should marry his daughter, 8ina-a-le-tav'ae. At first he objected, but 
afterwards consented. By this female he had issue, Tua, Gana, A*ana, 
and Tolu-fede; the birth of the fourth child not taking place until 
after the mother had been taken to three different houses. On her 
death-bed the mother gave the following directions : addressing Tua, 
she said, ** The oso, or stick for planting talo, is your portion ; your em- 
ployment shall be agriculture.** To Gana, ** Your share is the fue-afa, 
or fly-flap, the insignia of an orator, your employment shall be 
oratory.** To A*ana, ** Your portion is that of a warrior **; and to Tolu- 
fale, *' Yours that of a fisherman." Tua appears to have given the 
present name to the eastern division of the island of Upolu, Atua ; a 
word formed from A Tua-^-oi Tua. The next gave rise to the name 
of Sa-gana, of, or pertaining to, Gana, the leading settlement of the 
Tua-ma-sanga, the central division of the island. The third, A*ana, 
gave his name to the place of his birth, the western division of the 
island : whilst the name of tbe fourth, Tolu-fale (three' houses), is 
associated with Manono, an island some few miles distant, between 
Upolu and Savaii, by whom the official title of Tolufale is still 
cherished. 

SUMBIABT OF TbADITIONS. 

Looking at these old records, it seems to me that with the exception 
of the genealogy relating to Pulotu and the account of the formation 
of the earth, &g., the Atafu record is one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest of the series. 

From it we gather that Lu-tafao either emigrated or was driven 
from some island to Atafu, in the Union Group, to the north of 
Samoa; and which would seem to have been peopled from some 
source where the inhabitants had been accustomed to offer human 
sacrifices to the sun, or else that they themselves did so at that time. 

Lu-tafao married the daughter of Tui Atafu, by whom he had 
issue three sons and one daughter. Later on these four persons are 
represented as having been chosen for sacrifice and thrown into the 
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sea as an offering to the sun; or, perhaps, the statement may refer to 
their having set sail from the isknd on finding themselves doomed to 
deatii by sacrifice. Of this company, one (Li*i) is stated to have been 
swallowed up by a fish and was afterwards deified as the well-known 
constellation, the Pleiades ; the rest of the company, two males and 
one female escaped, and partly by swimming and partly by means of 
the Ta'a Sa, or sacred Ta'a, reached Manu*a, where they settled and 
became famous. The sister Lua-ui married the chief of Manu*a, and 
gave birth to a boy called Lu-o-Tangaloa, or Tangaloa, who after- 
wards became the first chief of Upolu, and subsequently a principal 
figure in Polynesian mythology. 

Pava. 

This tradition gives no clue as to the origin of Pava and his com- 
pany who are abruptly mentioned in connection with Tangaloa, so 
that we cannot gather whether they came before or after the arrival 
of the Ataiu party ; but the island was apparently settled before the 
arrival of either company, as we find the sister marrying Tui Manu'a, 
and thus get evidence of earlier settlement. 

Disputes, however, soon arose between the new-oomers and Pava 
and his company, whoever they were. These latter were apparently 
overcome and driven to Upcdu, whither they were soon followed by 
Tangaloa and his companj^, who were again victorious, Tangaloa 
apparently gaining the ascendency at all events in the eastern divi- 
vision of the island. 

Fanoa. 

This is a name that figures conspicuously amongst some of the 
earlier settlers on Upolu, especially in the A'ana or western division 
of the island. He is said to have landed on Savaii, and to have come 
westward from Pango. His party found Savaii settled and populous. 
After a time they appear to have crossed over to Upolu and settled in 
A'ana, where their descendents became powerful. Of Pango, the 
place from which this party of immigrants originally came, we have 
no distinct knowledge as to its position as an island. There is, how- 
ever, a district of that name on the island of Fate, or Sandwich 
Island, in the New Hebrides ; whilst the name of another district in 
the same island is Pata, which is also the name of a settlement at 
Falelatai, a district of A*ana, Upolu; or that portion of the bland 
where Fanga and his company settled, according to their traditions, 
seventeen generations ago. 

PiLI 

and his company, who landed on the west end of Savaii, found both 
that island and Upolu long settled and populated. The tradition gives 
no account of the place whence they came, but I was told on Savaii 
that they came direct from Wallis's Island, or Uea. 

The FrvB Sons of the Oosan. 

Another old tradition describes the doings of five brothers, " The 
five sons of the ocean," who first seem to have landed on Manu'a, 
and then passed on to the larger island of Savaii, later on crossing to 
Upolu, and settling there in what is now known as A*ana, or the 
western division of the island, and acquiring power, and in process of 
time naming the three great political divisions of the island. 
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The tradition is described as ** The Genealogy of Atua, Tua-ma- 
sanga, and Manono," particulars of which I have given elsewhere. I 
have thought it probable that these five sons of the ocean here spoken 
of, may be some of the parties alluded to in the Rarotongan History ; 
or, if not, some of the many 8amoan leaders who have for so many 
generations made memorable and extensive voyages on every hand. 
Their names are given, and their doings recorded, so as to make them 
famous in their national history. 

Samoa Pboplbd from Diffxbbnt Souboes. 

From the foregoing accounts I think it may be clearly gathered 
that Samoa was peopled from different sources. Not only do these 
old records point to the fact that the early Samoan settlers came from 
more than one source, or that subsequent arrivals have given a mix- 
ture to the population, the same fact is perceptible from their customs ; 
which, notwithstanding that they have become fused into one people 
and present a great uniformity of custom and habit, still, in many 
ways seem to indicate a difference of origin, and consequent admixture 
of early settlers, as for instance, the mode of burial, or rude embalm- 
ing formerly practised by the families of Mata-a£a and Sa-le-tufunga ; 
the latter family being an offshoot of the former ; this custom of 
embalming being mostly confined to these two families. 

The Tau-masina of the Malietoa family, attendants who kept a fire 
burning throughout the night in the house in which the chief slept as 
a guard against a night attack, is also suggestive; whilst in the Mua- 
gutu-Ti*a, or Tui Aan*a family, some terms were used that appear to 
have been mainly confined to them ; the term Auau^'*' to bathe, being 
used by them: the ordinary term being taeU\ whilst that of the 
ordinary chiefs language for the same word, was faamalu. 

Manu*a also presents many and very striking differences to the 
other islands of tibe group. Their canoes, according to the account 
given of them by Oommodore Wilkes, from personal observation, 
present many differences from those to the westward. He describes 
them as being the best he had seen — as being built of a log, having 
upon it pieces fastened together to raise them sufficiently high. They 
are thirty or forty feet long, partly covered over at each end, and are 
very swift, the chief usually sitting on the forward platform, or deck. 
They have an outrigger wb^ch is not so far removed from the canoe 
as is usual, and which thus renders them more liable to be upset. 
Such canoes most certainly present a very wide difference to those in 
use in other parts of the group, and with many other very striking 
differences, seem to point most clearly to some cQfference of origin. 

In each of the three great divisions of Upolu different sets of 
traditions are found, which also seems to indicate diversity of origin. 
In each case the company of old men who are the keepers of the 
records, are styled as FaU-tala, or house of record, of which there was 
one in each division, and whose members cherished their records with 
great care ; handing them down from father to son with the utmost 
scrupulousness. They frequently rehearsed these records, and at 
times met together for comparison and discussion, each division being 
jealous of the purity of its records, and guarding them with great 
care. 

• Thifl is no doubt the Maori Kaukau, with the same meaning.— Editobs. 
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Manu'a Fibst Pbopled. 

From various indications aflforded by the old traditions it would 
seem probable that, not only was Maaa'a peopled from a different 
source at the outset, but that it was first settled, and that too, long 
before the arrival of either of the Atafu or Pava company of immi- 
grants. The fact of there being a Tui Manu'a at the time of their 
arrival would seem to indicate that they found a settled form of 
government, and one of long standing. 

The name given to the island by the early settlers on reaching 
their new home — Manuka, wounded — is suggestive, and would seem to 
indicate that they landed in distress, and after much peril and danger 
as well as suffering ; the name given to an island, or place, usutJly 
indicating some circumstance connected with the landing of the early 
settlers. 

Another seeming evidence of Manu*a having a different origin to 
the rest of the group is found in the custom said to have been com- 
mon amongst them in the far distant past, and confined to them, of 
surrendering their aged parents for a public feast, to which their fellow- 
villagers were invited, and where the old people were eaten by their 
family and the assembled guests as a mode of sepulture preferable to 
ordinary burial. This custom alone, would seem to ally some portion 
of the early settlers of Manu'a to some of the larger islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, where the custom is known to obtain in the 
interior of one or more of the islands, even to the present day. 

I know that it seems strange to the present generation to be told 
that such a custom once prevailed on any part of Samoa ; but my 
informants in the past, trustworthy and reliable people, assured me 
that such was the custom on Manuka in the olden days. They 
described minutely the circumstances and ceremonies attendant upon 
the unnatural ^therings; and even asserted that the old people 
themselves, at tmaes, prompted their children to make preparation 
for the death-feast ; expressing a fear lest increasing age and infirmity 
should cause death to ensue, under circumstances which they would 
regurd as a disgrace, and a calamity.* 

For some time previous to the death-feast the old people were well 
fed, and diligently cared for by their sons, or other relatives : attention 
shown in this manner being rewarded by eulogistic remarks, and com- 
plimentary speeches bestowed by the visitors upon the surviving 
relatives. Death was said to have been caused by strangling with a 
pole placed across the throat of the victim, and pressed down at each 
end by the executioners. After which the body was taken and baked 
read^ to be served up with the feast. In the interior of Borneo and 
Philippian Islands the same custom is said to prevail : whilst of the 
Batta*s of Sumatra it has been said, <* they frequently eat their own 
relations when aged and infirm, not so much to gratify their appetites, 
as to perform a pious duty." 

This would seem, to some extent, to have been the custom in the 
past amongst the natives of Manu*a ; and it points in no uncertain 
manner to one source at least, in which to seek for traces of early 
settlement. 

Points of Bbsxmblamob to Othbb Qboups. 

In addition to the hints we may gather from records of early 

* On the authority of Dr. Hntoheson, thia appears to be a oastom oommon to 
Hawaii also.— Eoitobs. 
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Samoan traditions and history, as well as subsequent voyages and 
settlement ; if we turn to consider various points of resemblance 
found to exist between the Samoans, and groups to Uie northward, 
and North Westward, we shall discover many interesting indications 
as to the probable source of some of the earlier settlements of Samoa. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the probable group, or groups, from 
which some of the early settlers were derived, I have been much 
struck with the remarkable similarity of many customs existing 
between the Samoans and Dyaks of Borneo ; as well as the inhabit- 
ants of the Pelew Islands, a group lying to tiie S.E. of the Philippine 
Islands ; with those also of the Serwatty, Am, and Tenimber Islands, 
lying to the S. and S.W. of New Guinea. Amongst the names of the 
Serwatty Islands, are found Moa, Lette, Boma, &c., and, it is im- 
possible to compare the habits, and customs, as well as general 
appearance, and mode of life, of the Serwatty Islanders as described 
by Lieutenant Kolff, without being struck with the remarkable 
similarity found to exist between them and the Samoans. 

In the island of Moa, for instance, the custom of travelling parties 
' being entertained gratuitously by the inhabitants of the places were 
they stopped, as they made a circuit of the island, no matter how 
great their numbers, was found to prevail as extensively, and on 
precisely the same lines as at Samoa ; only the Samoans were more 
bountiful and generous in their supplies than the people of Moa. 

In the treatment of their dead, by the Am Islanders, the same 
customs and remarkable observances, were common in early times 
with the Samoans, whose burial ceremonies used, in the case of chiefs 
of rank, resemble in a remarkable degree the burial customs of the 
Am Islanders, as well as the after-arrangements for the final disposal 
of their dead. 

The houses of the Tenimber Islands also afford evidences of 
similarity, as they are covered with thatch prepared in the same way 
and fastened to the rafters in precisely a similar manner to that 
adopted by the Samoanis. 

GOBBA. 

Even the £Eur-distant Oorea supplies evidences of similar habits and 
customs to tiie Samoans, not the least of which is the similarity of the 
royal titles :' the son of Heaven, one of the Corean names of royalty, 
closely resembling that of the Samoan, Tama-o-U'langit son of tiie 
skies. Their superstitions also are wonderfully similar. 

Speaking of these in the Fortnightly Review^ A. H. Savage Landor, 
says, " Sacred trees are to be found on many mountain slopes, as 
everywhere else, in Gorea.** He also tells us of spots, " where certain 
trees are supposed to be possessed by the spiritis of the mountains, 
around which piles of stones have been thrown by scared and terrified 
passers bv ; for it is seldom that a native passes any one of these 
places without throwing a stone and walking rapidly past, for fear that 
the spirits might possess him, and make his life one of misery and 
nnhappinesB." 

This is a perfectly tme picture, in manv respects, of Samoan 
superstitious fears and customs in tiie olden days. Many spots, and 
sacred trees, and stones and rocks, are remembered by me, which 
were at one time held in the greatest reverence and awe by the nativef 
of those days, who devoutly made some small offering, and uttered a 
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Abort prayer for protection and bleasing, at the same time harrying by 
to escape contact with the supposed spirit dwelling near the place.* 

Many other evidences of the same superstitious fears and obser- 
vances, as well as similarity of customs, might be given, but these 
may be sufficient to show that we must look to the islands of the 
noriih-west — to the Indian and Malay Archipelago, as well as to some 
of the adjacent islands — for the homes of the original colonists of 
Samoa and Eastern Polynesia. 

They doubtless arrived by different routes, and at different times, 
as well as reached their ultimate destination after many and long 
baitings at their various resting places. Abundant traces of such 
baitings are to be found in the accounts of many of the old Samoan 
voyages, that open up a wondrous story of their ancient adventures 
and enterprise. 

In his deeply interesting paper on the '' Geographical Knowledge 
of the Polynesians," S. Percy Smith, Esq., says, *' The consensus of 
modem opinion is, however, unanimous, with one exception, that the 
race came from the East Indian Archipelago. Beyond that, and as 
to where the people came from before their sojourn in that part of the 
world, opinions differ materially. Perhaps the time has not yet 
arrived for settling the question definitety." 

Two DisTiNOT BouTBs OF Immigbition, 

Dr. Pickering, says : — ** It will thus be clearly seen that there are 
two distinct routes of migration leading from the East Indies into the 
main Pacific Ocean, the one through the Micronesian Islands, north 
of New Guinea, and the other by the Papuan Archipelago, south of 
New Guinea.'' 

From various indications I think it probable that both of these 
routes have been traversed in the distant past by the early colonizers 
of Samoa ; and, that by their means the early settlers found their 
way from their distant homes, to the lands their descendants now 
occupy. Not simply from the larger islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago to which some would restrict them, but, as I imagine, from 
time to time many of the other smaller surrounding groups, either by 
accident or design, sent forth their colonists, who proceeded from 
point to point, from stepping-stone to stepping-stone, until their 
descendants have spread over the vast extent of ocean they now 
occupy. 

Samoa the Bibthplaoe of much Poltnesian Settlement. 

Of this, I think there can be little doubt ; for, on searching into 
past Polynesian history the fact stands out prominently to view, that, 
m many ways, Samoa must be considered as the fountain-head and 
.cradle of a large amount of Polynesian settlement and colonization. 
From Samoa, as a centre, population has spread for many generations, 
in the past, and her influence has been felt, until a vast expanse of 
ocean has been visited by her colonists, and many lands settied from 
her shores. 

Whatever may be thought to the contrary, such is the fact ; for 
there can be no question, but, that in the past, Samoa has sent forth 
band. after band of hardy navigators and leaders, who have left their 
in^esi^and names upon many groups and peoples. North, south, 

* The same custom prevailed amongst the Maoris of New Zealand. — Editobs. 
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east and west they spread, until over a vast extent of ocean, Samoan 
names of places and people, given in memory of their visits, testify of 
this intercourse ; whilst the ancient traditions and genealogies of 
many widely separated lands tell of the visits of these old leaders and 
navigators, who, for so many ages and generations made their names 
famous, and their memories revered. So much was this the case, 
that records of their old voyages, record the fact of these leaders of 
men having visited the Sandwich Islands to the North ; Marquesas, 
Tahiti, Baiatea, Huahine, and other Islands to the east ; Earotonga, 
Fiji, and even New Zealand and Chatham Islands to the S. and S.W. ; 
with other lands scattered over the vast Pacific. Strange and 
marvellous as the fact may appear, the records are precise ; and, in 
many oases details amply given describing the progress and fortunes 
of the voyagers and adventurous colonists ; whilst the islands stated 
to have been visited afford abundant evidence of such fact, in the 
names of places given by them in the newly discovered lands, in 
loving remembrance of their old homes and associations. 

In many oases the memory of the leaders themselves is cherished, 
and their names stiU proudly held by their descendants in memory oif 
tlieir ancestors. There can be no mistaking such facts as these, or 
the conclusions to which they point. One strange fact is found in 
connection with these widespread voyages, and separate acts of 
colonization. It is this : the manner in which for some cause or 
other, the name of Savaii, one of the sources of these successive 
colonizations, under the varied name of Hawaiki, Awaiki or Hawaii, 
seems to have completely eclipsed the mother-name of Samoa, as the 
name cherished in the different lands, as the place whence their 
ancestors came. It is difficult to understand why Savaii should 
become' so prominent, since both Manu'a and Upolu, the latter 
especially, as well as Savaii, sent forth frequent well-equipped and 
oarefoUy arranged expeditions. However, such is the fact, so that in 
many lands Savaii, under one changed form or another, appears on 
record, as the land whence many of the early settlers came."^ 

The Name, Samoa. 

But, however, the old name may be obscured in the records of 
distant lands, it still remains as a bond, binding all together. Whence, 
we may ask, its name ? and what, its probable meaning ? 

Many times, on reading Lieutenant KolfTs description of the 
Berwatty Islands, and other groups to the south-west of New Guinea, 
especially in connection wUh the name of one of tJie isUmds, Moa, the 
thought has occurred, can it be that in this distant island of Moa we 
have the home, the cradle, of the first, or one of the first, party of 
settlers who, after all their wanderings and conflicts, reached what we 
now know as Samoa. I often think it probable that such is the case, 
and that as the party of wanderers landed and found the place suitable 
for habitation, they named it Sa-Moa, ** of," or *' pertaining to Moa," 
in loving remembrance of their old home. This was apparently the 
xsustom of immigrants in those days, as well as in our own, and a 
natural one too. 

* We would suggest that the reason for this is, that Savaii— or some form of 
the same word — was the name of the more ancient home ol the Polynesians, in 
Malaysia, or other country far to Uie west of that.—EDiroBS. 
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Although I specify this particular island of the Serwatty Group, I 
do not forget there is another of the same name mentioned by Captain 
Belcher as lying to the north of New Guinea, and which would seem 
to lie in what would apparently be the more direct and presumable 
line of migration ; but the striking evidence of similar customs and 
habits, as found in Samoa as well as in the former island of Moa, led 
me to select it as the probable origin of the race. 

Jhe constantly recurring evidence afforded by the old traditions 
of Uie early settlers giving the names of places they had left to their 
new homes, is interesting and suggestive ; and, as we know ourselves, 
evidences the strong affection that outlives the severance from places 
and scenes long since left, but still dear to us, and cherished by us. 



NoTB— Since writiDg the above paper I have come across a very remarkable 
confirmation of my supposition that MaDu'a was peopled by a different race, and 
at a different time to the rest of the islands. It is stated as a fact by the Bev. S. 
G. Whitmee, that daring a visit to Olosenga, the most westerly of Uie groap, in 
1870, he found strong evidence that '* the island was formerly inhabited by a large 
race of people, whose skeletons are now found, all of them, I am told, over six feet 
in length. No one knows by what means they became extinct ; but the fact that 
their skeletons are lying unburied in various parts of the island, points to famine, 
or an epidemic which quickly proved fatal to all the people, as the probable 
cause."— J.B.S. 
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TE AUTARA lA AITUTAKI; TONA KATIRI ANGA 
lA. KO TE AUTARA TEIA lA RU. 



Bt John Pakoti. 



AitQtaki, March 7, 1894. 

KO te tangata moa aia — a Bu— ki teia enua nei ; no Avaiki mai aia. Tere mai 
nei aia na te moana, e kimi enua aere. Ko Nga-Puariki te ingoa i tona vaka. 
E katea te vaka, (koia oki e pirna, e raa yaka i kapiti ei). Tera te ingoa i nga 
kiato:— Eo tei mua, ko Tane-mai-tai ; tei rotopn, ko Te-pou-o-Tangaroa ; tei muri, 
ko Bima-aaru. 

Kia tae maira ki te enua nei, am mai i te ava ko Baataro, kake mai ki uta, 
akata i te ma i tai ko Pnariki — koia oki te ingoa i te vaka. E varua kino te aite 
anga i te ma. Akato i te ma i ata ko Vaikuriri, koia oki ko tona ataa ia e Euriri, e 
mea apai mai ei nana mei raro mai i Avaiki. 

Tapa i te ingoa o te enaa ko Araora. Tera te aite anga, ko te araura matangi 
na anga o Bu i te kimi enaa aere. Akanoo i te tui koromatna ei tiaki aere i te 
enda ; koia oki e papa tupmia te aite anga. Tera to ratou ingoa ; E Bongo-tumki- 
au, E Bongo-te-Poreian, Mata-ngaae-kotinga-rua, Taiteke-te-ivi-o-te-rangi, Ivaii- 
maraeara, Ukni-e-yeri, Taakoi-i-te-taora. 

Ko ratou te aronga nonni i mnga i te enna i te reira tuatau, tei akanooaereia 
e Bq. Te vai rai tona tini tangata i te aerenga mai, te tane, te vaine, te tamariki 
atn. Kia noo ki te enaa nei, koa tarn i te taranga tangata — koia oki e akaanaa te 
aite anga — koa anau te tangata ki ronga i te enua, kua maata ua atu. 
Anan ta Bu, ko Bu-toa-mua, 

• Bu-toa-muri, 

• Bu-tua-anake, 
» Ba-tua-aere, 
, Bu-taa-totoro, 

• Bu-tua-piko, 

• Bu-taavao, 
« Bu-tua-roto, 
« Bu-toa-aparipari, 

• Bu-tna-neke, 
» Bu-te-toko-rangi, 

Te vai atura tetai pae. Eua tapaia to ratou ingoa e Ati-Ba, (Koia oki e Ngati-Bu). 
Eua aere tona manga, tona manga ; kua ki te enua. 

Eo TE AXTTABA TBU XA Bu-TE-TOKO-BANOZ. 

I karangaia e ko te tangata teia i tokona'i te rangi kia teitei. Eo taana rare 
teia e taki i te rangi ki runga. I karangaia e i vai ua ana te rangi i raro nei i 
runga i te rau teve. No reira tona ingoa— Bu-te-toko-rangi. 

Eua tiki aia 1 te tini atua o te Po, e te tini atua o te Ao, te atu-iti, te atu- 
tonga, te titia i te opunga, te titia i tokerau, ei tauturu iaia i te rave anga i taua 
rare ra. Tera tana autara; ** Aere mai kotou ka taki te rangi ki runga.'-' Eua 
aere mai ratou, kua to'u aia i te akapaki ono, (koia oki e amu, te aite anga). Tera 
teamu: 

" Ea tama tiki, tuna tiki. 

Tama ranga, tama ranga, 

Ea apai noku, ka apai rangi, 

Ea ApaipaiA te rangi« e— 

Ka nitaJdn*. 

EanuA-aii. 

Ka xtiiA-aiio." 
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Koft maranga te rangi ki rnnga i reira. Kua to*a akaoQ aia i teiai amu, i te 
akaketakeia anga i te rangi kia meitaki, kia mou. Tera te amu : — 

*' Ana mai koia ko Bu>taki-noku, 
Kola i tokotokoA te r&ogi, 
lirangakina, rangakina te ringi, 
Koia 1 tokotoko4 te r&ngi 
liranffaklna, rangakina te r&ngi 
Koia i tokotoko* te r&ngL" 

Kua oti te rangi i reira, kna moa, kna papa ki tona ngai ; koa oki te tini atna 

te Po, e te tini atua o te Ao, ki to raua ngai, kua oki te ata-iti, e te atn-tonga ki 
to raoa ngai, kna oki te titia i te opunga, e te titia i tokeraa ki to rana ngai, 
no te mea kna oti te rare. Eua rimarima te enoa e te rangi, kua ki i te tangata te 
enoa, kna to te «n marae i mnga i te enaa. 

EO NOA TBRE I MX7RI MAI I A Bu. 

E maii mai i reira, koa tae mai tetai vaka ke, ko te vaka ia o Te-erui ; no 
raro mai rai, no Avaiki. Eo te ma ia o nga vaka ki te enaa nei. 
Ko Tapakaa-nai-tnavam te metua, 
Anan tana, ko Pa-te-aia, 

Te-Ariki-tutu, 
„ ^ Te-Vananga-o-Okaia, 

Te-Rokuo-taa, 
• « Te-erui nei. 

Eake i te tua ko Matareka, kake i te tua ko Tavi, ko Tava, e nga tuaine 
tokotoru, ko Bana, ko Puanga, ko Naoa. 

Kua rarango aia — a Te-erui— i tona vaka. Tera te ingoa i te vaka ko Viripo. 
Ko te katea la, ko Moetakauri — ko te ama la. Te ingoa i te tira ko Tu-te- 
rangi-marama. Tere mai nei aia ki te moana, e kimi enoa aere. E, kia tae 
mai aia ki te moana, rokoia iora e te uriia ; oki akaou atura ki te enaa. Eua ui 
maira te taunga ; **E aa to oki mai?*' Tera tana; "I rokoia au e te uriia." 
Eua ui rai te taunga; **Koai te ingoa i to tira?" Tera tana; ** Ko Tu-te- 
rangi-marama." Tera ta te taunga ; " A ! no reira tikai te apa, ko te ara ia i 
ara*i. Teea oki te tira ia Bongo ma Tangaroa." Kua ui rai te taunga; ** Koai 
te ingoa i to vaka? '* ** Ko Viripo; ko Moetakauri." Tera ta te taunga. ** A ! 
No reira tikai tetai apa." Kua rave te taunga i reira, kua maani akaou i te 
vaka. E kia oti, tapa iora i te ingoa i te vaka ko Bangi-pae-uta, te katea, ko 
Bangi-pae-tai te ama. Tera te ingoa i te tira, ko te Tira-i-a-Bongo ma Tanga- 
roa; ko te Tira-ia-Bongo tei mua, ko te tira ia Tangaroa tei muri. Tera te 
ingoa i te taura akaketaketa i nga tira, ko Iku-manavenave-mua ko Iku- 
manavenave-muri. Tera te ingoa i te tata, ko Au'au*-maro-renga. 

Tere akaou maira ki te moana ma toona tini tangata, e tae maira ki 
Aitutaki. E, kia tae ki te akau, ta atura i te ivi, ko Te-rua-karaea ; kua 
ta akaou atura i tetai ivi, ko Te-ruaku. (Tera te aite anga o te ivi, e 
tangata.) Uru maira i te ava ki uta, tapa atura i te ingoa o te ava ko 
BuaikaloEiu. I reira te paapaa anga ki tona ui tupuna i te nako anga e ; 
**Eo au teia, ko Te-erui, iaaku te taua i Avaiki. E tuki ava, e keri ava." 

1 karangaia e, ko tana rare ia e keri ava, nana i keri te ava i Avaiki e 
tae na mai ki konei. Aere maira ki uta mai, kua ta atura i te reira ivi, 
ko Mokoroa. Aere atura, ta aere atura i te au ivi e tae ua atura ki 
Perekiatu, kake atura ki uta, noo atura ki reira, tapa atura i te ingoa i 
taua ngai ra ko Eakeu-te-rangi. Eo te teina ra, ko Matareka, noo atura 
ia ki Ureia, koia oki ki Aurupe-te-rangi, aere atura a Te-erai ki roto i te 
enua i te ta aere anga i te tangata, koia oki te ta i te Bu; e, kia oki 
aia ki te ngutuare ki te ngai i noo ei aia ki te marae, kua akarakara tika 
atura i te tu o te enua— e kite atura aia i te tu o te enua, te vai mareureu 
ua maira. Eua tu atura aia, kake akaou atura aia ki mnga i te vaka, 
aere atura e mua i Amtanga, kua akaea aia ki reira, iaipA atura i te ingoa 
o taua ngai ra, ko te Beu-i-te-mata-o-Te emi. Aere akaou atura, e, kia tae 
ki mua atu i Beureu, kare ra ko Beureu te ingoa i reira. 

E kia kake atu aia ki uta, tapa atura aia i to ingoa i taua ngai ra, 
ko Tukinga-rangi. Aere atura ki uta a'o, kua akatu iora i te marae, tapa 
atura i te ingoa o te marae, ko Kopu-te-rangi. Noo takiri atura ki reira, 
tapa iora i te ingoa o taua tapere ra ko Te-reureu-i-te-mata-o-Te-erui ; riro 
atura iala te reira tapere. 

E ta atura aia i te Bu i runga i te enua nei, e pou atura, kare rava 
tetai i toe, mari ra ko te vaine; riro atura te enua ia Te-erui. Eua tukn 
atura aia i te enua ki roto i te rima o te vaine, koia oki taua au vaine i 
akaoraia e ia ra; koa tapaia to ratou ingoa, ko te Pa-aitu-vaine-a-Ba. 
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Kua tnaia te enua i retra ki te vaine. Tera to raton ingoft e to raton 
aa tapere i akanooaerela, ko ratoa te Pu-enoa, ma to raton oanga e tae 
na mai ki tela toataa nei. 

1. Eo Maine Pirooni, e Maine Paarangi, no Nokononi la. 

2. Eo Are kaponga, e Eava, no Vaiorea ia. 
8. Eo Tutapaiva, no Vaiau Xa. 

4. Eo Boanoo, no Taravao ia. 

5. Eo Tepaku-o-avaiki e Tetoaono-ariki, no Tautu ia. 

6. Eo Tekara-i-Tae*a, no Mataotane ia. 

7. Eo Pa*a, no Vaipae ia. 

8. Eo Pa-tapairn, no Oako ia. 

9. Eo Pakiara, no Avanui ia. 

10. Eo Enra-i-te-ra, no Yaipeka ia. 

11. Eo Tutunoa e Te-kura, no Vaitupa ia. 

12. Eo Te-aroitan, no Taakarere ia. 

13. Eo Ara-ki-te-ra, no Pnnoua ia. 

14. Eo Te Euionotane e Boroara, no Anaonga ia. 

15. Eo Te-vaine-piri-rangi, no Punganni ia. 

16. Eo Ara-au, no Ureia ia. 

Eo Arutanga e Beorea tei iaia ia, tei ia Te-erui. Eo te Avarua ia, ka 
riio te reira ei nga tapere ariki a muri ake — kare ra e arlki i tapa ake 
i te reira toataa. Eoa papa te enua, kua kai te kainga i ronga i te enoa 
i reira. 

Eoa anau ta Te-emi, ko Taketake-ma-ongaonga, 
Anau tana ko, Ati-aom-upoko 
m , m Bongo-mai-eau, 
• • • Uta-taki-enua. 
Nona teia ingoa on i te enua nei ko Aitutaki, ka roa atora ingoa. 
Anau ta Uta-taki-enua, ko Bu-paaka, 
, tana ko Tanda-ariki. 
Eo te akamata anga teia o te ariki ki teia enua; kua kake a Tarma 
ki te taoonga ariki 

Eia mate aia, kua pa'u iaia ko Taruia-Iriea 
m m m » m m m Taruia-akatipitipi. 
m » m m ^ m m Taruia-munaoa. 
» m m ^ m , TaHiia-pitoroa. 
,«••«•« Taruia-moukakL 
Eo te au Taruia anake ia kua kake anake ratou i te taoonga ariki. 

Eo TE TBRB A BUATAPU. 

E muri mai i reira, kua tae mai rai tetai vaka ke, mei raro mai rai ; ko te 
ton la i nga Taka ki te enua nei. No Buatapn taua yaka ; tere mai nei aia 
i te moana. Tera tona tere e kimi i nga tamariki, kua aere mai ana raua 
i mua ; ko te tama mua ana tei aere mua mai. Tera te autara a te metua ; 
** Oro mai, e oro ki Avarua, kia ariki koe." Tera te ingoa i taua tamaiti ra 
ko Tama-iva, ano maira aia. E muri ake kua aru mai te teina, tera tona 
ingoa, ko Moenau. Tera te autara a te metua; **Oro mai, E taku tama I 
Aere aru i to tuakana ki Avarua kia ariki katoa korua i reira.*' Aere maira aia. 
I reira i aru mai ei a Buatapu, e, kia tae mai aia ki ATarua i Barotonga, aravei 
atnra aia i te tama mua, kua ariki aia. Eua ui atura aia ; ** Teea oki to teina? ** 
Tera tana ; ** Eua akaungaia e au ki runga i Maketu **— koia oki a Mauke. Tera 
ta te metua ; ** A, E taku tama 1 Eaa oki koe i pera'i. Me koia ia kare e autara, 
kua mate to teina. Oro mai, E taku tama 1 Nooio, kia ano au kia aru ia to teina." 
Tere akaou atura aia — a Buatapu — na te moana, e tae atura ki Mauke, kua 
kake ki uta, aere atura i roto i te enua i te kimi aere anga i te tamaiti. 
Tera te tu o tana kimi anga, kare i ui aere, mari ra kua akara ngaro aere 
ua aia ki te tutu. E kite atura aia i tetai mea tamaiti varevare, kia akara 
aia ko te tutu o taua tamaiti ana ra. Eua akavaitata atura aia ki tona pae, 
kua ui atura; **Naai koe 7" Tera ta taua mea tamaiti ra; '* Na Moenau." 
Poitirere atura te metua, tera tana autara; **Naaku ia koe, te akaraia 
rai to tutu, ko te tutu o Moenau." Eua ui akaou rai te metua ; ** Teea a 
Moenau?" Tera ta te tamaiti; **Eua mate, kua taia ki Avaavaroa ki te 
Ngati Pu'i."* Eua tumatetenga aia— a Buatapu— i reira, ma te akakoromaki 
ua. Eua kimi tona manako i reira i te ravenga e ngaro ei iaia a Mauke i 
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te oona, ei tataki i te toto o te Umaiti — ^no ie mea e tamaiii anan i te manaya. 
Koa tiki aia i nga vaka tangata, taana i rave maira i te Tini-o-Pa, e te 
Mano-o-Oata ei ta i taaa tamaki ra. Ta atora ia Mauke, e pou takiri atnra, 
rave maira i tana mea tamaiti ra, toku maira taaa tere ra, e tae atora ki 
Atia, tai»ae atura ki uta, koa karokara atora i te keo i Atio — ^koia oki e 
tokitoki i te makatea, kia ngaangaa. Te 19X atora taana rare i rave ki reira. 
Eoa tere akaoo maira aia i te moana, e tae atora ki Manoae; tapae atora 
ki reira, kake atora ki ota, koa akara aere i te reira enoa. Te noo rai te 
tangata enoa i Manoae, e te ao mea katoatoa, koa papa, koa rimarima, 
koa enoa, koa tangataia, koa ki rava te enoa. 

Koa tano aia i ona akairo ki reira, e nga rakao, e tiare, e te nio. 
Tapa iora i te ingoa o te tiare ko Arava'ia; tapa iora i te ingoa o te nio 
ko Toi-a-rongo. 

Toko akaoo maira taoa tere — a Boatapo ra — ^ki te moana, aere maira 
e tae atara ki Aitotaki. Tapae atora ki reiia, oro maira i te ava, tapa iora 
i te ingoa o taoa ava ra ko Eopo-a-ono — koia oki ko te kopo o Boatapo to 
aite anga. Kake maira ki ota, koa ino vai nio ratoo ki reira, tapa iora i 
te ingoa o taoa ngai ra, ko Oka — koia oki, ko te okaoka anga i te nio o 
Boatapo te aite anga. Kake mai ki ota, koa noo ki reira, koa takoto ki 
te vaine, kia Totonoa, anao te tama ko Kirikava. Ko te tomo enoa ia i 
Vaitopa, ko Totonoa, e Te-kora-i-Oneroa. Kia pakari ra taoa tamaiti ra, koa 
a'o i nga marae e roa, ko Ao'matangi e Apoto. Eoa takoto te tamaiti, 
a Kirikava, ki te vaine kia Te-kora-i-Oneroa, anao te tama ko Maev&kora. 

Koa akatopo rare raoa — a Boatapo e Kirikava— e kopenga roa ta te 
tamaiti, e totoroa ta te metoa. Kia titiri ra ki te tai aoa nga kopenga 
ra, ko ta te tamaiti tei raoka; topo atora to raoa pekapeka, koa kotoatoa 
raoa, koa kakaro te metoa e te tamaiti. Oro atora te metoa — a Boatapo 
— ki Anaonga; kia noo ra aia i Ana-oka, e tae ei te aerenga tangata mei 
moa ato i Te Avaroa, ka aere, ka pero kai na te ariki. No te mea, te anal 
ra te atinga i taoa toatao ra ki te ariki; koia oki te kai o te enoa, te poaka, 
te ao ika o te tai, koia oki te mango, te ono, te nroa. Koa oi atora aia 
ki taoa aerenga tangata ra; "Ka aere kotoo kiea?" Tera ta ratoo; **Ka 
pero kai na te ariki.** Tera ta Boatapo; **Koai te ariki?" Tera ta 
ratoo; **Ko Taroia te noo maira i te Tara-ao-i-o-Bongo, (koia oki te paepae 
ariki te aite anga). Koa kimi atora aia i tana ravenga kia kitea mai aia 
e te ariki ; tera tana ravenga, e tokotoko vaka, koia oki e vaka kopae. 
Koa toko aia i te vaka moa, e rao kikao, koa tae ki moa i te paepae 
ariki; apaina atora ki moa i te ariki; toatoa akera aia e; "Kofld teia 
ariki e noo mai nei i te opoko-enoa ? '* Koa toko akaoo maira a Boatapo 
i tetai piri ke e vaka kopae, kopae rai e rao oto. Koa tae rai ki 
moa i te pae te ariki, koa oi akaoo rai aia ; '* Koai teia ariki e noo 
mai nei i roto i te maoake, ka aere ka tiki, kia kite ao iaia." Koa aere 
atora te tiki, e riro maira ki moa i tona aroaro. Ko to Boatapo riro anga 
mai ia ki moa i te aroaro o Taroia, koia oki te ariki. Kaa akairi atora 
Taroia iaia lu ronga i te taooanga rangatira, ei tiaki iaia i te ariki; koa 
noo raoa i te ngotoare okotai. Kia i^ara ra a Boatapo i te to akono 
anga ariki, kare e aite te aere maira te atinga ki te ariki e te ao mea 
katoatoa, to te enoa, koia oki te kai, to te moana, koia oki te ao ika 
nonoi, te ono, te mango, te oroa, te takiari, e te ao mea katoatoa. 
Mei tei mataoia e te pa-enoa ariki i teia toatao nei. Koa topo atora 
te vareae o Boatapo, koa kimi atora i tana ravenga e raoka*i taoa tao- 
oanga ra iaia. Tera tana ravenga, i na roto i te pikikaa ; tera tana toatoa 
piklkaa ; ** E tako ariki ! e kare aina koe e inangaro ani vidne ana ? ** 
Tera ta te ariki; **No te aa ka ani taoa ki te ao; teea te vaine?" Tera 
ta Boatapo ; **Tei ko ake i nga enoa tako i aere mai ana, nga vaine poroto.'* 
Tera ta te ariki e akapeea; **Eaa te ravenga e tae ei taoa?" Tera ta 
Buatapu ; '* E rao ki te pai." Koa akatika ta raoa aotara, ka aere raoa ka 
rao pal ; koa rave nga pai e roa, to tetai, e to tetai ; ko to Boatapo tei 
oti moa, toko rava tona aere, kare i tiaki ia Taroia. Tera tana aotara; 
" Aro marie ake koe iaaku, E tako ariki 1 Kia aere ao i moa." Aere oa 
ato ei te tua i Maina, koa akatakaori i te vaka, mano oa atora i te moana. 
(Aoe te ravenga pikikaa a teia tangata i tana aroaro anga i te taooanga 
ariki kia riro iaia!) 

£ mori ake, koa oti to Taroia, aere atora i te aro ia Boatapo, e aravei 
akera raoa ki te moana. I peea ra to raoa to i te aravei anga ? I aroa aina 
tetai i tetai? Kare paal Tera oa tei kitea, ko te omere e.te tomatetenga» 
i te mea i tatipoki ei to Boatapo vaka. Tera ta te ariki kiaia ; ** Ka aere 
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atn au ka taatnra la koe, ka takaari taua i to vaka." Tera ta Buatapn; 
** Ei aa, E taku ariki ! Rare au e kino naakn ei e takaari, oata koe i maa, 
tena mai aa i mari ia koe.*' Aere atora te ariki — a Taruia — ^ka aero to 
raaa tore ki Barotonga. Kia mamao atn ra te vaka o te ariki, koa rave 
akera Buatapa i tona vaka, kua takaari, oki akaoa atora taaa Baatapa ra, 
ki ata i te enaa, kaa kake atara i te taoonga ariki o Taraia noona. (Ikara 
tatoa i te ta o te pihikaa, e te keia taooanga.) 

TS ASBB AMOA TaBUU KI MaNOABONOABO. 

Kia aere ra taaa ariki ra — a Taraia— na te moana, kare i tae ki Baro- 
tonga, rokoia atora e te oriia maata oa ato, e Tonga te matangi ; pana atora, 
e tae atora ki te Bapokatea; koia oki a Mangarongaro. Biro atora aia ei 
tangata maata i reira. Nona te ava, tapa iora aia i te ingoa i taoa ava ra, 
ko Taraia, koia oki tona oaorai ingoa, te vai nei taoa ingoa, e tae rava mai 
ki teia toatau nei. E riro atora te enaa iaia. Eoa takoto aia i te vaine, 
ko Boaato, anao te tama ko Toaoa; takoto a Toaoa ki a Te-ara-kena, 
anao te tama, ko Maui; takoto ato a Maui ki tana vaine, anau ko Taruia; 
kake i te tua, ko Te-mara-o-te-ara ; takoto atn a Taruia ki taana vaine, anau 
ko Urirau. Takoto atu a Te-maru-o-te-ara ki taana vaine, anao ko Boina. 

Tera te reo iku a te metua ki nga tamariki; "Me mapQ ake koroa, ka 
aere atu ka kimi ia Aitutaki. Eo to tatou enua tika*i ia, kare tatoa okonei. 
Te vai mai nei te Avarua, te kainga a to korua tupona, te poata papaia a 
te topona, na koroa ato ia e kimi te taooanga ariki o to koroa topuna, e 
kainga ua ia maina e tetai.'* 

Kare i roa te tuatao, kua tae te tiki mei Aitutaki, mai. Tera te aotara : 
Eo te ivi i Aitotaki, me apai ia ki moa i te marae i o Bongo, kare e mate 
ana i te pore ; no reira i topo ei te aotara e, te vai nei te oanga Ariki 
tikai, ka aere ka kimi, e kitea roa ia atora ki Mangarongaro. Eoa aere atora 
tetiki. 

Ea OKI A BonfA s Ubivau ki Aitutaki. 

Eia tae mai ra, ko te teina tei tae moa mai, ko Boina. Eia tae ki moa 
i o Bongo ; te kapiki nei te ui ariki ; " E Boina e ! ka pure 1 " Tera tana ; 
*' Taria atu te mata katau a XJri, tena te aere maira.'* No reira, kua ngere 
aia i te taooanga (No reira taua au anga tuatua ra, '* E ko te ngere o Boina ") 
E muri ake i reira, kua tae maira te tuakana, a Uri. Tera tana tapatapa 
anga mai i runga i te akau: — '* Urirau e! te tanoa. Te tanoa i Avarua, 
ka oeoea. E poaki papa i o Bongo ka riro ke e ariki e noo maira i te toi 
au, e kare e tuanga. Ka anatu au ka makitono i taku Avarua. Taruia, 
makitono ariki ki Avarna, io.*' Eua tae i reira ki ota, kua kapiki te oi 
ariki ; " E Uri e 1 Ea pure.*' Eua pure atura aia ; mate atora te ivi ; toko 
atora i tona taoonga, e pore kai, e taonga, e tomokorero, e tiaki i te Avaroa, 
e tae aa mai ki teia toatao nei i tona oanga, ma te pati aa rai i te taoonga 
ariki o te topona o Te-eroi. 

Eare e paria ana, kia noo ra a Boatapo i te taooanga ariki, e roa akera, 
kua mate i muri ake i te takake anga o Taruia, koa kake mai ki te taoo- 
anga, ko te mokopona, ko Maevakora, te tama a Eirikava. Takoto a 
Maevakora ki te vaine, anao tana ko Maevarangi. Takoto a Maivarangi ki 
a Poriterei, anao tana ko Maine-marae-roa. Ko Maine-marae-rua !a ka rere 
tane ki Barotonga, kia Tamaiva. Kia moe ra i te po, kite akera aia e, 
e vaine moea-takereia e te tane. Tera te tuatua a Tamaiva; *'£ piri 
kino to piri, E Maine-marae-rua! E piri tumarae. Eaaturai koe kare i 
moea?" I reira e karanga*i a Maine-marae-rua e; '*Ateureoteao, te 
ai ra i te i*ka ariki, te kokea ra e te ure o te ao." Mana atura te reo 
o taua tamaine ra, pou atura taua tane ra i te tona, e mate atura — 
no te mea, e reo ariki. 

Eare ana tamaiti i te reira tane, kua rere tane akaoa rai aia, ki a 
Te-ii-mate-tapu, no roto mai aia i te vaenga ariki a Iro. Eua anau te tama 
ko Marouna, kua ariki, koa ta tangata. Takoto a Maroona ki te vaine 
ki a Batia; anao tana ko Tane. Eare i roa koa tae te poroki mei Aitotaki 
mai, na te topona, na Maevarangi. Eo te vaka ia o Tooarangi, ka aere 
ki Barotonga. Tera te poroki ki aia ; '* E tae koe ki Barotonga me koa anao 
tama a Maine-marae-roa, e karanga ato koe, * Aere mai ei ta i te Aito.'*' 
(Eoia oki, e tere tangata toa mei tai nsai mai.) Eoa matako a Maeva- 
rangi ko te taia aia, no te mea, koa apikepike tangata metoa aia. Tera te 
toatoa poroki a Maevarangi ; ** Eia vave mai, Ei aa e roa ? Ei aa e rarango 
▼aka, ka ano mai aia koa popo nga ivi o Maeva ki Te Bangi-atea?" 
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ABte atora te tere o Tuoarangi ki Barotonga; akakite atora i tana tuatna 
poroki ra, ki a Maine-marae-nia. Tera tana tuataa ki te tamaiti; "B taku 
tama 1 Oro mai, te porokina mai na koe e to tupona, e Maeva, i Aitntald ; 
oro mai aere ei ta i te ivi, ei aa e roa ei aa e rarango vaka, apaina tetal 
manga i to pare, okona te vaka o Angainai, la Te-mata-o-te-koYiriviri." 
Biro atura taua vaka ra iaia— ia Maro-una. Tera te tuataa a te atu vaka; 
*' Ei aa, E tama 1 I te ingoa i te vaka." Ko ta te atu vaka oa la i tapu. 
I reira kna tiepu tona tangata, ta atura i Barotonga, ko te tamata anga ia 
o tona toa, rauka maira tona toa i reira, ko te tamaiti rai, ko Tane, e 
tona atu toa. 

Aere atura taua tere ra ki Mangaia, koia oki ko A'na'u te ingoa taito. 
Ta atura i reira, e mate atura, rauka maira tona toa i reira, ko Ue, e 
Eavau, e to raua atu toa. Tama atura i te ingoa i te vaka, tapa atura 
i te ingoa ou ko Bau-ti-para-ki.A'ua'u. Aere maira i te moana, e tae 
atura ki Maketu, koia oki a Mauke. Ta atura i reira, e mate atura; rauka 
maira tona toa i reira, ko Tara-te-ku*i, ko Tara-te-kurapa. Aere nudra i te 
moana, e tae maira ki Nukuroa, koia oki a Mitiaro; e ta atura i reira, e 
mate atura, rauka maira tona toa i reira, ko Tara-tutuma, ko Tara-tuau. Aere 
maira e tae maira ki Enua-manu, koia oki a Atiu; ta atura i reira, rauka 
maira tona toa i reira, ko Tara-apai-toa-i-Atiu. Tere maira i te moana, e 
tae maira ki Tapuae-manu, koia oki a Manuae, ta atura i reira, rauka maira 
tona toa i reira, ko Eaura. Tere maira i te moana e tae maira ki te pae 
enua o Aitutaki, kare i tapae ki uta, aravei atura i tetai vaka te aere atura 
ki uta. Tera tei runga i taua vaka ra ko Koro-ki-matangi e Koro<ki-vananga. 
Tera to raua tere, e Idmi i to raua metua, ia Tavake. Tera ta Maro-ona 
ki a raua; **Aere atu ki uta ei ta i taku taua, kia eke ake ana au ki 
raro ake ^i Vare-a-tao, (koia oki a Nine.) Tae atura aia ki reira, ta atora i 
i te reira enua, rauka maira tona toa i reira, ko Titia. 

Tere maira i te moana, e oki maira ki Aitutaki Ti^kae mai i te po; 
uru mai i te ava ko Buai-kakau; aere maira ki uta, tutan atufa i te pa*i 
ki uta ia Tori. Eua aere aia ma tetai, e atoro ia uta, kia taka meitaki te to. 
E tae atura ki tetai ngutuare, ui atura; **E, teea te ngutuare o Maeva?" 
** Tena tei ko atu.*' Kia tae atu raua ki te ngutuare o Maeva, topapa atura 
i te pa. Eapiki maira a Maeva i roto; *'Eoai tena?" Earanga atura 
aia ; ** Eoan, ko Maro-una, te tama a Maine-marae-rua.** Tera ta Biaeva ; 
**A e tivarevare ua i naea mai aia." Tera ta Maro-ona; '*Eo an tikai 
teia, ko to reo iku ki a Tuoarangi." Eo te kite anga ia o Biaeva, ** E koia 
tikai ! " Eua va*i i te pa, kua aroa, kua ougi, ma te aue i te aravei anga i 
te mokopuna. Eua ui a Maeva; "Teiea toou tere tangata?" Tera tana; 
"Tena tei taL" "E oro, tikinaia." Eua aere atura te tokorua, kna tiki, 
mate akakite atu; '*E! ei aa e pakaku, me aere mai?" Eo te aere anga 
mai ia ki uta, apai maira i te vaka, kare rai i mou te pakuku. 

No te ra'i apinga i runga i te vaka, tapa ia atura taua ngai ra ia Tavava. 
E tae maira ki uta mai, ma te tangurunguru aere ua te apinga i roto i te 
vaka, koia oki, te oe, te paeru, te taoonga tamaki, e te ra'i tangata katoa 
oki ; tapaia atura taua ngai ra ia Tangoro. Eave rava atura i te vaka ki 
uta i Itipoe, kua taruku atura ki raro i te vai, i te uuna, no te veu ra i te vai 
i te taruku anga, tapaia atura te ingoa i taua nga*i ra, ko Vai-Veu. Oki 
atura ratou ki te ngutuare i Te-rangi-atea, kua angai te tere i reira, e aere 
ei e ta. Eo Maro-una ra kua tomo ki va'o ua i reira i aua nga ngutuare 
ra. No te mea, e po teia ; kua tomo poiri ki roto i taua au ngutuare, kua 
aa aere ki te upoko mama, kua vaoo kia ao e ta'i ; ko te upoko teimaa kua 
titiri ki va*o, kna ta. Eua kite aia e, ko te upoko teimaa, e upoko toa ia, ka 
riro i te ta mai iaia, me ao, pera aere ua atura aia. 

E roa akera, oki atura aia ki te ngutuare i te tere ; kia oti te kai i to 
ratou angai, kua pee atura i te peenga tamaki. Tera te reira ka ta ratou 
i te ekai kia pou takiri, auraka tetai e toe. I reira kua tu ratou, kua aere, 
ta atura i to runga i te enua, e pou atura. Aere atura ki to runga i te pa motu. 
Mate tapatapa aere i te akateniteni anga. Tera te akateni. "Maro-una 
i te tapuni enua, turuma tokotoko o Maro-una ki te Anau-a-kura." E vara 
taua a Maro-una, (Maro-una i te turuma lo). No te mea, kua pou to te enua, 
e to te tai, koia oki ka varu enua i taia e Maro-una, toe iora tetai tangata, 
mei roto i tana Aitu ra, uuna ia e te metua te kopapa ki runga i te pu am. 
Eia oki mai ra te tunaki ki te enua, aere atura te tamaiti 1 te kimi i te 
kopapa e kitea atora. 

Ko Tangaroa-iku-reo te ingoa i taua tangata. Eua takai atora aia, te 
tamaiti, i te kopapa o te metua ki te kikau ei ka'ia tavere atora i te aJno, 
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e tae atara ki tetai ava, ko Ba'otaka te ingoa, kite atara i te araa, te 
mango, te aere ra, mei tetai roto ki taa. Aere atara e tetal ava, ko Vaimotu 
te ingoa, ko tana tu rai te ika. Aere atura e tetai ava,* ko Te-maora te 
ingoa, kp taua ta rai te ika. No te kopapa ra o te metaa 1 kore ei aia e noo, 
e raye i te ika, pera aa atu rai aia e tae atara ki Taketake, kaa manako aia 
ka tuku i te kopapa o te metaa kia pRna ki te moana. No te ra'i tangi ra, 
koa tayere ki Maa'o, kaa eya atara i te metaa, toka atara kia pana ki te 
moana. Tapaia atara tana ava ra ko Te-ka'ia-kikaa-o-Taaara. 

Kaa maira taaa tamaiti ra ki ata i te enaa, tapae maira ki ata i 
Poa-tua-kava. Noo atara i te yaine, ko Veka. 

I te oki anga o Maro-ona ma te an toa ki te enaa, taa atura i te Ata 
toa ki roto i te enaa ; akaipoipo aere atara ki te aa yaine tama-enua. Eake 
atara a Maro-ona ki te taooanga ariki. No roto mai iaia tela ai ariki nei, 
e tae oa mai ki teia taataa nei. Ko te an toma-enua ra, ko taaa pa Aita 
yaine rai a liu, e tae oa mai ki teia taataa nei ; i aere aa mai ei te ara aere 
mei te moana i takoto ki roto. 



THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF AITUTAKI ; THE 
HISTOBY OF RU. 



By John Pakoti. Translated by Hsnbt Nicholjls. 



[We are greatly indebted to our fellow member. Mr. Henry Nioholat, of Barotonga, 
for the following native history of the Island of Altutaki, and for his translation of it. 
The oriidnaJ in the native limgnagft was neatly copied by John Pakoti ; bat, aa might be 
expected, the punctuation, and introduction of unnecessary, or omission of ueoessary, 
capital letters, rendered the work of preparing it for the printer so difficult, that we 
asked our good friend, Br. Wyatt Gill, to revise It, which, with very great kindness, he 
has done. 

The island of Aitutaki is situated about 160 miles north of Barotonga. The following 
brief description is from Dr. Wyatt Olll's " Life in the Southern Isles." 

"Altutaki is situated in lyM'e • ' 

wasdiaooveredbyCapt.Bligh, of tL. . . 

mutiny broke out. It is hilly and park-like, and about eighteen miles in cfrcumferenoe^ 



X Altutaki is situated in 18*54' S. lat., Ifi0'41' W. long. This beautiful and fertile island 
•t. Bligh, of the " Bounty," in 1789, a few days before the celebrated 



with an encircling reef extending, on the 6.W., for seven or eight miles. A number of 
islets, shaded by a dense growth of coooerpalmfiL stud the outer edge of the reef. There 
are two settlements on the island ; the prmcipai one, on the sheltered N.W. side is almost 
hidden amongst groves of orange and citron. This picturesque village is built opposite 
an openlnff in the reef, wnich enables t&e boats to land in safetv under the guidance of 
expert natives. The spacious church and schooUhouae refleet great oredn upon ^e 
Aitntakiant.'*~Ei>iT0B8.j 



Aitataki, 7th March, 1894. 

RtJ was the first man who came to Aitataki from Avaiki. He came in a canoe 
named Nga-Paariki, seeking for lands. The canoe was a large doable one 
(or katea), namely, two oanoes fastened together. (Note. — The name of the oross- 
pieoes of wood which fasten on the oat-riggers are called kiato,) The names of 
the kiatot were as follows : the foremost, Tane-mai^tai, the centre one, Te-poa-o- 
Tangax oa, and the after one, Bima-aura. 

They arrived at the island and entered a passage named Baataro ; they then 
landed imd erected a Ma, which they named Paariki, after their canoe. {Ala, 
means a place of evil spirits.) They also erected a Ma inland, which they named 
Vaikorifi, which was the name of his god, Kariri, brought with tiiem from Avaiki. 

He called the land Araara, which means, where the wind drove Ba in his 
seai'eh for land. He appointed a namber of Koromatua as lords of the island. 
f^oie,—KoronuUita, literally, " old people,'* or tupunoi,) Their names were : £ 
Hongo-tiira-kiaa, B BongO'te-Pnrei&u, Mata-ngaae-kotinga-raa, Taiteke-te-iyi-o-te- 
rangi, Iya4i-marae-ara, Ukuie-veri, Taakoi-i-te-taora. 

6 
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These were the lords of the island as appointed by Ru. There remained the 
rest of the people who oame with him, consisting of men, women, and children. 
(Note.— rtm-ton^oto ; small numbers had the prefix oko, such as oke-taij oko-rua, 
oko-torut and so on ; then the Rau (200) ; over that number were Tim. Con- 
sequently Bu*s people must have numbered over 200.) These people settled down 
on the land and increased (taru) to a large number. Now follows the genealogy of 
Ru:— 

Who begat Ru-tua-mua, 
Ru-tua-muri, 
Ru-tua-anake, 
Ru-tua-aere, 
Ru-tua-totoro, 
Ru-tua-piko, 
Ru-tua-vao, 
RU'tua-roto, 
Ru-tna-aparipari, 
« Ru-tua-neke, 
Ru-toko-rangi, 

and many others. These formed the tribe of Ati-Ru, which is also Ngati-Ru. 
The families branched off and populated the island. 

This is thb Stobt of Ru-Te-toko-banoi. 
It was said that it was he who raised the heavens, as they were resting before 
his time on the broad leaves of plants, called rau-teve. Hence his name, Ru- 
Te-toko-rangi. 

He sent for the gods {Hni attia) of night and the gods of day, the god Iti, and 
the god Tonga, from the west and north, to assist him in his work. He prayed to 
them, " Come, all of you and help me to lift up the heavens.** And they came in 
answer to his call. He then chanted the follo^ong song : — 

*' O BOO I O SOD I Raise my son 

Raise my son t 

Lift the Universe I Lilt the Heavens t 

The Heavens are lifted. 

It is moving I 

It moves. 

It moves I" 

The heavens were raised accordingly. He then chanted the following song to 
secure the heavens in their place : — 

" Come, O * Ra-taki-nukn,* 
Who has propped up the Heavens. 
The Heavens were fast, but are lifted, 
The Heavens were fast, but are lifted, 
Our work is complete.''^ 

Thus the heavens were securely fastened in their place; the work being 
finished the god of night and the god of day returned to their homes ; the god 
Iti and the god Tonga returned to their homes, the gods from the west and north 
also returned home, the work was done. The heavens and the earth being now in 
a settled condition, the people commenced to increase and multiply, and they also 
built maraes^ or sacred places. 

Thb Miobations after Ru. 
Afterwards another canoe arrived at the island, at the head of which was 
Te-erui, also from Avaiki (i raro — ^westward). This is the second canoe that came 
to the land. 

The ancestors of Te-erui were : — 

First, Tapakau-nui-tuavaru 

Who begat Pa-te-aia, 
« • Te-ariki-tutu, 

• Te-vananga-o-Okaia, 
» » Te-roku-o-tna, 
Te-erui; 
whose brothers were, Matareka and Tavi, and three sisters— Raua, Puanga, and 
Naoa. 

Te-erui built a canoe which he called Viripo. The outrigger vtba named Moe- 
takauri. The name of the mast was Tu-te-rangi-marama. He set out on his 
voyage in search of lands. After being at sea for some time he encountered heavy 
gales of wind, and was compelled to return to Avaiki. He was asked by the priests 
the reason of his return; he replied: ** Because of the tempestuous weather.** 
The next question by the priest was: " What was the name of your mast? '* The 
r^ly was : ^'Tu-terangi-marama.** The priest then informed hxm. that this name 
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was the reason of his being sent back. " Where is the mast of Bongo and Tanga- 
roa?" The priest then enquired the name of the canoe; the answer was : "Viripo 
and Moetakauri." The priest then informed him that was another reason of his 
failure. The priests then set to work and built a canoe, which, when finished, 
they named Bangi-pae uta, and the outrigger they called Bangi-pae-tai. They set 
up two masts belonging to Bongo and Tangaroa, the forward one was Bongo's and 
the after one Tangsroa's. These are the names of the stays to the masts : Iku- 
manavenave-mua, and Iku-manayenave-muri ; the name of the baler was Au-au- 
maro-renga. 

He then made another start with his people {Hni tangata) and reached 
Aitutaki. When close to the reef, he slew a victim (t'vi) named Te-rua-karaea, he 
also slew Te-ruaku. He then entered the passage through the reef, which received 
the name of Buaikakau. Upon landing he commenced boasting of his ancestors, 
saying : ** I am Te-erui ; I was the foremost warrior of Avaiki ; I am the maker of 
harbours ; I made the harbour at Avaiki, and I found the road to Aitutaki !" 

He then slew a victim named Mokoroa, and went on kiUiuK others until he 
came to Perekiatu, when he went inland and remained there, and named the place 
Kakeu-te-rangi. The brother, Matareka, stopped at Ureia, also named Aurupe-te- 
rangi, whilst Te-erui proceeded inland, killing people as he went, that is the tribe 
of Bu. 

Upon returning home to his marae he had a good Inspection of the island, 
and saw that it was fine land, and beautiful. He then went into his canoe and 
sailed as far as Arutanga, and there rested, and called it the ** Tears of Te-erui.'* 
He then went as far as Brcu-reu (not then called Beu-reu). 

He again went ashore, and named the place Tukinga-rangi ; proceeding 
further inland he erected a marae^ which he called Eopu-te-rangi. Here he estab- 
lished himself and settled down, and took possession of the district, which was 
called Te-Beureu-i-te-mata-o-Te-erui (Tears of Beureu). 

War now commenced, and the tribe of Bu were exterminated, with the excep- 
tion of the women, and Te-erui was left lord of the land. Te-erui gave a quantity 
of land back to these women who were saved, who were called Pa-aitu-vaine-a-Bu. 
He divided the land to these women, who were declared to be the legitimate owners 
of the land, as their descendants are to the present day. The following divisions 
were made : — 

1. To Maine Pirouru, and Maine Pua-rangi, he gave the district of Nukonooi. 

2. « Are-kaponga-e-kava ... ... , • » Vaiorea. 

8. , Tutapuiva ... ... ... « » • Vaiau. 

4. , Buanoo ... ... ... , « « Taravao. 

5. « Tepaku-o-avaiki, and Tetua-ono-ariki » , , Tautu. 

6. » Tekura-i-vaea ... « , « Mataotane. 

7. m Pa'u ... ... ... ^ ^ . Vaepae. 

8. « Pa-tapairu ... ... ... ^ , « Oako. 

9. Pakiara ... ... ... « » « Avanui. 

10. • Eura-i-te-ra ... ... ••• • • Vaipeka. 

11. » Tutunoa, and Te-Eura ... ... « , , Yaitupa. 

12. „ Te-aroitau ... ... ... . « ^ Taakareie. 

13. • Ara-ki-te-ra ... ... ... « . , Punona. 

14. • Eui-ono-tane, and Boroara ... • „ • Anaunga. 

15. • Te-vaine-piri-rangi ... ... « « • Punganoi. 

16. « Ara-au ... ... ... « . , Ureia. 

Te-erui kept the districts of Arutanga and Beu-reu for himself, which are the 

two harbours ; thus this district became the regal district — there were no Arikis at 
this time. The land was now settled and quiet. 

Te-erui had the following descendants : — His sons Take-take, and Onga, these 
begat Ati-auru-upoko, who begat Bongo-mai-eau, who begat Utataki-enua, who 
gave the island the name of Aitutaki, making two names. Utataki-enua begat 
Bu-paaka, who begat Taruia-ariki. This was the first of the Arikis on the land. 

Upon his deat^ the title came to Taruia-iriea, then to Taruia-akatipitipl, then 
to Taruia-munaea, then to Pitoroa, then to Moukaki. These are all Taruias who 
held the title of Ariki.* 

The Migration of Buatapu. 

Afterwards another canoe arrived at Aitutaki, from raro mai (westward) ; this 
makes the third canoe that came to the land. This canoe belonged to Bua-tapu, 



* We would Btrongly advise our readors to refer to Dr. Wyatt Oill's " Myths and 
Bongs," page 180, for some further details as to Te^eroi's voyage to AitntaU, and his 
adventures on the way.— Edttobs. 
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who oame in 8e«roh of hU children, who sailed away before him ; the eldest son 
was sent away first, with instruotions from his fa^er to go to Avaroa and be an 
Ariki. His name was Tamaiva. He was followed by his brother, named MoenaO| 
with instraotions from his father to go in search of his brother, *' to Avaroa ana 
yon will both be Arikis there." Upon the arrival of Buatapn at Avama, in Baro- 
tonga, where he found his eldest son, who was there ruling as an Ariki, Buatapn at 
once enquired where Tamaiva's brother was. He replied : *' I have sent him to lia- 
ketu (Mauke ?)" At (his replv the father said : ** Why did you do this ? If this is true 
I have nothing to say, your brother is dead.'* Then he went on to say to his son : 
'* O my son, I am going to find your brother/' He then sailed away, and at last 
reached Mauke, where he landed and went in search of his son. In this search he 
made no enquiries, but examined all he could find in the hopes of reco^ising him. 
One day he came across a little child with the exact features of his son. He 
enquired from the child : " Whose child are you ? " He replied : *' I am the son 
of Moenau. '* At this reply the grandfather became agitated, and said : " Ton are 
my own." He recognised the features of his son, and then enquired from the child : 
" Where is Moenau ? " The child replied : '* He is dead ; he was killed at Ava- 
avaroa, with a nati jm't." The father— Buatapu — was much grieved at this, but 
endured in silence. He set his wits to work to find a way for revenge on Mauke 
for the slaying of his son, who was much beloved. He sent for the people of Pu 
(Tini o Pu) and the mano (tribes) of Oata, who made war on Mauke and exter- 
minated the people. He took his grand-child, and sailed with his tere for Atiu ; 
here he landed, breaking the makaUa (coral rocks) for a road, and did other work 
there. He then left Atiu. and sailed to the westward until he reached Manuae 
(Hervey Island). Upon landing here he found the island populated, and every- 
thing going on well and peacef nUy. 

To leave his mark he planted a Gardenia (tiare) and a cocoanut tree, the Gar- 
denia he named Arava*ia, and the ooooanut he called Tui-a-rongo. 

Buatapu again went to sea, and sailed to the westward until he reached Aitutaki. 
He landed through a passage which he called Eopu-a-onu, that is the ** Belly ol 
Buatapu." Upon landing they quenched their thirst with cocoanuts at a place 
which they called Oka, that is, the '* opening " (of the nut). He there took to wife, 
Tutunoa, to whom was born a son, namea Ririkava. Totunoa and Te-kura, of 
Oneroa, were the lords of Vaitupa. When this child reached maturitv he built 
two Marcos, which were named Au-Matangi and Aputu. The boy, Kirikava, then 
took to wife, Te-Kura, of Oneroa ; to them was bom a son, named Maevskura. 

Buatapn and Kirikava now set to work and manufactured a long fish net, or 
rather two fish nets — one each. Upon casting their nets, all the luck was in favour 
of the son, who was most successful, while the net of Buatapu was very unfor- 
tunate ; this led to a quarrel between them. Buatapu left his grandson and went 
to Anauuga, and stopped at Ana-uka. Whilst here a number of people came close 
by to procure food for the Ariki, at Avama. In those days the people were obliged 
to bring offerings to their Arikis. (Note. — The people were obliged under severe 
censure to carry to their Arikis fooa grown on their land, pigs, large fish, such as 
sharks, turtle, nrva, etc.) Buatapu enquired from these people : " Where are you 
going?" They replied : **We are going to procure food for the Ariki." Buatapu 
then asked : '* Who is the Ariki ? " They repUed : ** He is Taruia, who lives at 
Tara-au-i-u-Bongo " (that is the seat of the Arikis). Buatapu then soudbt means 
to be taken notice of by the Ariki — this is the plan he finally adopted : He manu- 
factured toy boats from leaves, and sent them adrift in the lagoon. One of the 
boats floated close to the seat of the ^rlki, and was taken before him, who then 
commenced making enquiries as to who this Ariki was ** who is living at the Te- 
upoko-enua " (head of the land). Soon afterwards Buatapu manufactured another 
toy boat (canoe), made from the leaves of the utu (Barringtonia speciosa)^ this also 
ultimately came before the Ariki, who made enquiries again as to who this Arifa 
was who lived to the eastwards, and thereupon sent messengers to have him 
brought before him. The messengers were successful In their mission, and, 
delighted with the success of his plan, Buatapu came before the Ariki, Taruia, who 
was much pleased, and installed Buatapu as a rangatira over his person ; they 
henceforth lived as one family. Buatapu now became fully acquainted with the 
Ariki's ways and customs ; he saw all the food and fruits that were growing on 
the island brought as an offering to the Ariki, as also all the large fish, sucSb as 
sharks, turtle, uma, eels, etc., etc. He began to see what a fine position the Ariki 
held in the land. Buatapu now begins to get jealous, and to seek means to secure 
the position for himself. Among other plans was the following : One day, as he 
was conversing with Tamia, he asked Taruia if he would not like another wifc. 
Tamia pricked up his ears and said : ** I would like to get another wife very much, 
the difficulty is where to find a suitable one ? " This being exactly what Boatapn 
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wanted, he replied : ** I know where there are plenty of handBome women, at the 
islands I have visited. We will baild two canoes and proceed to the islands in 
search of a new wife for yoa." This being agreed upon, they set to work to build 
two large canoes, one for each of them. The canoe of Baatapa being finished 
first he proposed to Taruia that he she aid sail first, and Taruia was to follow. 
This was agreed to, and Buatapn set out, but had not goiie further than Maina 
(Note.— A small islet inside the lagoon, but about five miles tc the sottth of the 
main land of Aitutaki), when he overturned his canoe purposely. 

tJpon the completion of Taruia^s canoe he also set sail, and overtook the 
canoe of Buatapn floating on the water. Taruia was astonished to find his friend's 
canoe overturned, and hastened to his assistance ; but Buatapu said to him : 
" Never mind, O King ! you proceed on your voyage, I can manage to right my 
oanoe without your assistance.*' So the Ariki, Taruia, proceeded on his Voyage to 
Karotonga, and left Buatapu to follow him. After Taruia had got a long distance 
off, Buatapu quietly righted his canoe and returned to the land, and at once 
assumed the title of Ariki in Taruia's place. 

The Votaoe or Taruu to Manoabonoabo. 

Tamia had not proceeded very far on his voyage when he was overtaken by 
heavy gales from the south, and his canoe was driven to Puka-tea, otherwise called 
Mangarongaro (Penrhyn Island).* Here he w.is made a chief. He landed through 
a pasttage which he named Taruia, after himself. The pasfiage retains this name to 
the presient day. He became sole ruler of thiii island, and took to wife Baaatu, to 
whom Was bom Toaua, who took to wife Te-ara-kena, to whom was bom Mami, 
who begat Taruia and Marn-o-te-ara. Taruia had a son named Urirau, and Mara- 
o-te-ara had a son named Boina. 

These were the last words of the fathers to their sons Urirau and Boina, 
** When you have grown old enough, go in search of Aitutaki, that is our true land. 
We do not belong here. The name of your piece of land {Kainga) is Te-poatu- 
papaia-i-te-tnpuna, at Avama. You are Arikis there, from yoor forefathers, the 
land is now being occupied by others." 

It appears that about this time something went wrong in the offerings At the 
Maraie, of Bongo, in Aitutaki. The living sacrifices did not fall dead at the 
incantation. Bo the people said, *' The real Ariki is not here ; let us search for 
him." Ultimately they cUsoovered the real Ariki at Penrhyn (Mangarongaro). 
Boina and Uanuu return to Aittttaiu. 

Tlifi j<}img<^r brother, lioina, was the first to return to Aitutaki. He was at 
once taken before the Miirti£, of Biongo, and requested by the Ui-arikis to pray to the 
go3. lie repUf^d, ''My elder brother, Uri, is coming." Thus he lost his Ariki- 
fthip. Not long atterwarda i;he elder brother, Urirau, arrived. Upon approaching 
the reef he shouted^ •* Heri^ am I, Taruia-makitono, who have come to my land of 
Avarua Where is my i]i\ i^Ion ?" He was then taken by the Ui-arikis before the 
Marae to recite his incfiutations. Upon his praying, the living sacrifices at once 
Fell dend ! He waa at auae installed as the Divider of Food, Priest, and Protector of 
Avarua^ u& hh defend any .\re to this day. They claim also to be Arikis from their 
atieeslor Te-erui, but it h^^A not been conceded to them. 

Buatapu retained the tide of Ariki until his death, when it went to his grand- 
son, Maeva-kura, son of Kcrikava. Maeva-kura begat Maeva-rangi, who took to 
wife Purl te-rej\ to whom Wf^re born Maine-marae-rua (a daughter). She migrated 
to Rarotouga and mutried Tamaiva. 

Tamaita diml without l^sue. Maine-marae-rua then married a second husband 
nsDied T^-ii-t3jatB4apUt who Was a branch of the Ariki family of Iro. To them 
vrQ.$ born Maro-uDa, who was a bad Ariki, killing his people. Maro-una took to 
wife Butt a, to whom wae born Tane. At this time old Maeva-rangi sent the canoe 
of Tuoarangi to RarotoiiKa with instructions to find the children of Maine- 
mArae-rua and ank ttiem to come to Aitutaki and slay the Aitu clan — a tere (or 
migration) of warriors who had arrived at Aitutaki. He being old and feeble wished 
them t6 come at once. 

Tuoarangi arrived safely at Barotonga and gave his message to Maine-marae- 
rua, who at once sent for her son, Maro-una, and informed him of the arrival of 
the messenger from his grandfather at Aitutaki, with the message that he was to 
be in haste and hot waste time in building a canoe ; to try and procure one ready 
made. After much trouble Maro-una succeeded in purchasing a Canoe from 
Angainui, the natne of which was Te-mata-o-te-koviriviri, with the proriso that the 

* The sraeral uame for the Penrhyn group of fttolla is Tongareva, Mangarongaru and 
PuJcatea bemg the liames of two of the islets.— BDiToaa. 
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name of the oanoe was not to be changed. He then set to work to collect picked 
warriors, amongst whom was his own son Tane. 

They then set sail, and arrived at Mangaia (A'ua'a was the name at that time). 
Here he landed, and after several battles suooeeded in persuading Ue and Eavaa, 
with their warriors, to join his tere. He then changed the name of his canoe and 
called it by the new name of Ilaa-ti-para-ki-a*ua*u. Leaving Mangaia they arrived 
at Maketu (now named Mauke). Landing here, they again went to war, and 
succeeded in getting the warriors Tara-te-ku*i and Tara-te-knrapa to join them. 
Again starting, they sailed to Nuknroa (now called Mitiaro). Here in the same 
way as at the other islands they gave battle to the inhabitants and were re-inforced 
by the warriors Tara-tutuma and Tara-tuau, who joined the tere. From Nukuroa 
they went to Te-enua-manu (now called Atiu), where they were joined by Tara- 
apai-toa-i-atiu. From Te-enua-manu they went to Te-fapuae-manu (noiir called 
Manuae or Hervey Island^, at which island they again gave battle, and after several 
victories sailed towards Aitutaki, having been joined at Te-tapuae-mann by a warrior 
named Eaura. Arriving off Aitutaki, they fell in with a canoe on board which was 
Koro-kimatangi and Koro-ki-vananga, who were out in search of their father, 
Tavake. Maro-una told them to go on shore and await his return. He would not 
land as he was going to Vare-a-tao (Nine or Savage Island) to get more warriors, and 
after a tempestuous voyage Maro-una arrived there, and after a great deal of 
fighting succeeded in getting the warrior Titia, and retured to Aitutaki. 

' He arrived at Aitutaki during the night, and entered the passage of Buai- 
kakau, and anchored his canoe at a place called Turi. The same night, he, with 
some comrades, went on an exploring expedition. Meeting some of the Natives, 
they enquired, ** Where is the house of Maeva ?" Upon the house being pointed 
out to them they approached and knocked at the door. Maeva was inside, and 
hearing the noise, enquired as to who was there. He received the answer, " It is I, 
the son of Maine-marae-rua.*' Maeva replied, *' I do not believe you ; you are 
telling me lies. How did you manage to come here, and where do you come 
from ?" Maro-una replied, " I have come because you sent Tuoarangi to fetch 
me." Maeva was delighted at this, and, opening the door, fell on the neck of his 
grandson in an ecstacy of joy. Maro-una then', by order of Maeva, sent for all his 
people to come ashore and drag up the canoe. 

This they did as silently as possible, at a place called Tangaro ; they then 
endeavoured to conceal their canoe, which they accomplished by placing it at the 
bottom of a pool of water, which pool they called Yai-veu (muddy water), which 
name it retains to the present day. They then returned to the house of Maeva, at 
Te-rangi-atea, and refreshed themselves. While they were feasting themselves, 
Maro-una crept secretly to the neighbouring houses ; it being night time he entered 
without being seen ; feeling with his hands the heads of the sleepers. If the head 
felt heavy he strangled the sleeper, as he deemed the heavy heads to be warriors ; 
the light heads he allowed to sleep on. So he went on from house to house, and 
returned home before morning. He then roused his warriors and went to battle 
with the Aitu clan. Having so many noted champions with him, he routed them 
completely, killing and slaying all they could find. Thence he went on to the 
islands in the lagoon, shouting their war cries, saying: that Maro-una had 
conquered eight lands and was lord over all. There was only one man left out of 
the Aitu tribe, who had concealed the corpse of his father in a screw pine tree {ara). 

This man's name was Tangaroa-iku-reo. Upon the departure of Maro-una 
and his warriors to the motut^ or little islands, Tangaroa-iku-reo wrapped the 
body of his father in leaves and dragged it through the sea to a passage named 
Ra'o-iaka, where he meant to send it to the ocean ; but, approaching the passage, 
he saw a number of sharks and other large fish awaiting their prey; he 
changed his mind, and went to another passage called Vaimotu. Here were 
the sharks as before, so he went to the passage called Te-maora, the sharks 
were also here, so he travelled on to Take-take ; here he launched the body to sea. 
The passage jvas then named Teka'ia-kikau-o-tnauru. 

He then swam back to the main land and landed at Poutuakava. He after- 
wards took to wife, Veka. 

Upon the return of Maro-una from the tnotus, he divided out his warriors and 
procured wives for them from the women who owned the lands, which was given to 
them by Te-erui. Maro-una was installed as Ariki, and his descendants are the 
Arikis of Aitutaki to this day. The present principal land-holders of Aitutaki are 
also the descendants of the warriors of Maro-una, who were married to the women 
left of Bu's tribe, amongst whom the land was divided by Te-erui.* 

* Bee Dr. Wyntt OlU's, " Savage Life," page 86, for an interesting aooomitof Majro« 
una, and some of the doincs related in the history above, from the Mangaian historians 
which go to prove the tmtn of that here related.«BDiT0B8. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 



69. We haye received from the Publisher, Thos. Q. Thrum, of Honolulu, H.I., 
a copy of the Hawaiian Annual for the jear 1895. This is a most excellent hand- 
book of information pertaining to ELawaii, and is in its 2l8t year of publication. 
In addition to a vast amount of general information, the number before us contains 
two articles of special interest to students of Polynesian ethnology, Sco. The one 
entitled *' Stories of the Menehunes " treats upon that ancient, semi-mythical race, 
who appear to be somewhat akin to the patupaiarehe of New Zealand. Among 
these stories, that entitled *' Laka's Adventure** (Laka-Bata) is most noticeable, 
inasmuch as it is almost the exact counterpart of the Maori tradition of Bata and 
his adventure with the patupaiarehe. The artide on *' The Bird-hunters of Ancient 
Hawaii," by Dr. N. B. Emerson, is also full of interest. The feather mats, <&c.. 
made by the Hawaiians in olden days, were scarcely inferior to those found in the 
ftunous Astec capital by Cortes. The Hawaiian bird-catcher {kia-manu) obtained 
feathers of yellow, red, green, black, white, <&c., from the various species of birds, 
and his was a recognisea and important profession in a land where feather cloaks, 
&Q.t were looked upon as being the most valuable property. There were two bird- 
seasons corresponding with the two flowering seasons of the lehuat i.e., of the 
uplands and lowlands. As in New Zealand, bird-catching was attended with 
various rites, and certain incantations to be repeated with due ceremony. Although 
these Natives used various kinds of snares, yet the principal method adopted by 
the kia-manu was the use of bird-lime (kepau)^ prepared from the aha^ papala^ and 
bread-fruit trees. Provided with a long spear (kia)^ the hunter attached to one end 
a cross-piece {kano)^ which was smearea with the lime, and to a forked branch 
attached to the upper part of the kia were tied some of the honey-laden leJiua 
flowers. The spear was then hung up in the tree, while the hunter remained 
below, concealed within a rude hut of fern fronds. Sometimes a decoy-bird 
(maunu) was used, but the hunter relied mainly upon the efficacy of his incanta- 
tions — like a true Polynesian. It was the practice of some hunters to release the 
first bird caught, as an oflering to the gods. The birds principallv sought after 
were the 0-0^ the mamoy the t-z'tW, akakani^ o-u, and amakihi. The mamo was 
usually taken with the snare (pahele), while the o-o, t-ttrt, and akakani were used 
as decoys. The plumage-birds were the property of the alii, and the principal 
articles made from such plumage were full-length cloaks, capes (kipukajf helmets 
{makiole)t leit and kahili. The days of the bird-catchers of ancient Hawaii are 
over. Their place has been taken by those who know not Ku-huluhulumanu and 
the other gods of the craft. In their hands, instead of the snare and the pole, with 
its gum, its flowers and decoy, there is the deadly shot-gun. — Elsdon Best, for the 
Editors. 

70. Begarding the origin of the word " Eaipuke " in the Journal for December, 
I always understood that the derivation of the word was from Auii, and puke^ a hill. 
This latter is sometimes applied to the waves of the sea in the same way as we 
sometimes speak of a mountainous sea. Kai is a difficult word to translate, and 
under some circumstances means food, but by no means always. Kai puke U 
moana might be translated as ** Thing which lives on the large waves." Perhaps 
this sounds far-fetched, but Maori scholars will see my meaning. Doubtless your 
correspondent's explanation is correct, and I only raise the question for discussion. — 
K. J. Tons. 

We have received from Mr. F. W. Christian, our corresponding member, who 
has just returned from the Marquesas and other islands in Eastern Polynesia, a 
series of valuable papers, which it is proposed to publish in the next number of 
the Jcumal* They were received too late for this number. 
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PBOCE^INGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Coonoil wfts held in Wellington Februaiy 16th, 1895. 

The folbwing new piembers w^re elected :— 207, B. C- Pratt, Blasterton. d08, 
Taiawhio Te Tan, Ma^terton. 209, Dr. Lemon. 

Papers received :— le Fale o U FcV, Bev. J. B. Stair. The ^umara, Pfirei, 
and Taewaf Bev. T. G. Hammond. Te 4utara ia Aitutaki, John Pakoti. A Mtwri 
Coswiogany^ W. E. Oudgeon. Bird snaring amongst the ifaorU, Tame Baoapiri. 
The Malayo- Polynesian Theory, J. Fraser, LL.P. The Maori tribes of the ilast 
Coast, Part II., W. E. Gudgeon. Samoa, whence peopled, Bev. J. B. Stair. 

DonalionB to Library: — 262, Mitthielungen der Anthropologisch^n GeseUschaft 
in Wien, Band XXIV., fieft IV. Do. do., Heft V. The Geographical Journal, 
Vol. IV., No. 3, No. 4. Comptes rendtts, Soci^tS de Gioqraphie de Paris, Jane, 18s94. 
BuUttin de la Sociiti de Giographie, Tome XV., 2nd Tnmestre. Na Mata, Ooto^r, 
November, December, 1894. Plakaatboek, 1602-1811. NotaUn van de AJgememe 
en Bi^tHurs-Vergarderingen, Deel XXXII.-2, Deel XXXII.-8. Tijdschrift poor 
Indische Taal Land-en Volkenkunde, Deel XXXVn.-6. Revue MenstuUe de V Scale 
d^Anthropologie de Paris, August, 1894, Septemoer, 1894. 

The names of nine members of the Sbcietj were struck off the list for non- 
pajment of eubscriptions. 
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TA The plural article " the." 

TA Oi; belonging to. 

TAE To arrive. 

TAEAKE .• .. A brother. 

TAEKE To expel, to banish. 

TAEQATU .. .. Aooess. 

TAEHAE • . • • Cmel. A bloody-minded person ; a 

MTage. A ^[rant, an oppressor. 
Inhnman. wild, fierce, snllen. 

TAERE To vibrate ; vibration. 

TAETAE .. •• Elephantiasis of the si^otum. 

TAQAEQAE .. .. Asaorifioe. 

TAQAKAUAE .. .. The chin. 

TAQAPUKU .• .. Scrofula. 

Tagapukupuku . . • • Sorofaloas. 

TAQAREQARE.. .. Rapacious. 

TAQARO . . . . To rattle ; to rattle in the throat. 

TAQATA .. .. A man. (Homo.) 

TAQI Mourning, grief ; to lament. 

Tataji To weep ; to lament. 

TAQO To catch, to seize, to take. To take 

by surprise. To arrest ; to stop. 

Tagohia Surprise. 

TAQOE .. .. .. Affable. 

TAQORO .. •• To snore. 

TAQOTAQO .. .. Ignorant. 

TAHAQA .. .. {Haere tahaga.) Indecent. 

TAHAKI The side of anythmg. Tahakimai, 

this side of. Tahaki atUt beyond. 
TAHAMATUA . . . . Decrepid. An old man. 

TAHAREQA •• .. A cave ; a natural grotto. 
TAHATA .. .. Transverse, across ; horizontal. 

Haka-Tahata . . . . To place crosswise. 
TAHEAHEA • . . . To throw, to hurl ; to dart. 
TAHERE •. •• Ananulet. 



'COUPAlkd 

Also to, Hawaiian fta, the ; Moriori 

ta, the. 
Also to, Maori to, the— of ; Mar- 

quesan ta, p| or belonging to. 
Maori tae^ to arrive; Barotongan 

ta«, to arrive. 
Tahitian taeae^ a brother, a cousin. 



Tahitian tac^ae, 4. savage; wild, 
cruel. 



TAHETAHE 



TAHIKAI 
TAHINU 



TAHITI 

'I 



Besin. 



Frugal. 

To anoint. Oil (for perfume). 



To leap ; to leap over. 



TAHITO 

Faka-Tatahito 
TAHITOREKO 
TAHOKO 



Ancient ; a long time ago. 

To mock. 
To contradict. 

Beprisal, revenge; to pay, to recom- 
pense. 



Tahitian tae^, a qgre, aq .ailment. 
Puaka-tagaegaet A victim. Hawaiian 

kanaeTtaet a sacrifice. 
See kauae. 
KarapogapuJ^, soro) pilous. 



Tagoro, to snqre. 

Maori tangatflt & '. man ; Tongan 

tagata^ a m|ui. 
Maori tangi^ , to l^ent \, . Samoan 

tagU to wail. 

Maori tango,, Xo ^%ndle; Samoan 
UhgOt to touch. 



Hawaiian kanono^ ^ snore; Maori 

ngorOf to snore. 
Maori tangotango, intensely dark; 

Marquesap taho^qko^ very dark; 

to obscure^ 
Maori tahanga, naked ; Barotongan 

taaka^ naked. 
Maori tahalfit on§, ddej, Tongan 

tafaakit one side, right or left. 
Maori matua, adult; kaumatuat a 

full-grown person. 

Tahitian aufatat ip lay firewood 
crosswise ; /cUa, ^ scaffold. 



Here, a snare. Maori tahere, to 

tie; Tahitian tfljiere, a sort of 

girdle. 
Marquesan ,^a^, .to flow; Maori 

tahet the n^ensea of women ; tae^ 

gum. 

Hawaiian kaJiinUf to rub over with 
oil; Tahitian tafnnu, to anoint 
with oil. , . 

KohiHhitif a shrimp; togohitit a 
grasshopper. Maori whiti, to 
start up; Mapgarevan hiti, to 
leap, as a flea. 

Maori tawhitOi ancient ; Barotongan 
taitOt old,, ancient. 



Eoko, to bax:ter, tp. exchange. (Of. 
Maori uttf, revenge, to pay.) Ta- 
hitian tahoo, recompense, revenge. 
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TAHORO 



TAHUA.. 
TAHUQA 



TAHURIHURI 
TAHUTAHU 
TAIATA.. 
TAIKA •. 



To moye, to stir; to fidget. To 
swallow. To let down. To bal- 
ance. 

The floor. The ceiling. A field of 
battle. 

A wise person ; one having experi- 
ence. Fit, capable. Greedy. 
Dexterity. An artisan; a work- 
man. I'ahuga-rakau, a doctor. 

To toss about. 

A sorcerer. 

Obscene. 

To afflict; affliction. 



TAIMANU .. •• To fosten a hatchet. 

TAINOHO .. .. Resident. 

TAIO To verify, to examine. 

TAIROHIA .. .. To mark, to stamp. 

TAITATARI . . . . To hope ; to hope for. 

Taitarlhaga .. .. Hope. 

TAKA Special; especial. 

TAKA To veer, as wind. To be in a cirde. 

Ua taka U kavake, a ring roond 
the moon. 

Faka-Taka •• •• To retrace. To describe, to designate. 
To intend, to destine. A para* 
phrase. To explain. To sum- 
mon. 

Faka-Takataka. . . . To pirouette. 

Faka-TAKAHAQA .. Proof. 

Faka-TAKAHAQAHURU A description. 

TAKAHEAHEA.. .. A bore. Tiresome. 

TAKAHOA .. .. To be impatient. Tiresome. A 
bore. 



TAKAI 



Takaikai 
TAKAIHIQA .. 
TAKAKE 

Faka-Takake . • 

TAKANOA 

TAKANOA 
TAKANUMINUMI 
TAKAPAKAPAKA 
TAKAPANAPANA 
TAKAPUNI .. 
TAKARARE .. 
TAKARORO .. 

TAKARORO-HAERE 
TAKATAKAI .. 

TAKATUKE .. 
TAKAU.. 



TAKAVIRIVIRI.. 
Takatakaviri •• 



To moor ; to belay. To brail ; to 
due up. To tie together ; to con- 
nect. To tie ; to knot. To con- 
tinue ; to plan. A bowl ; a ball. 

To entwine ; to twist. 

A footstep. 

To separate. 

To disunite; to disengage. To 

withdraw ; to go away. 
Unmarried. 

Variable. 

In a circle ; to turn in a circle. 

Athwart and across. 

To writhe. 

Bound about ; about. 

Very. 

A headache. 

To wander; to err. 
To tread ; to trample. 

To put a handle to. 
E keka takau^ twenty. E mia takau, 
twenty. 

To turn round. To writhe. 



To struggle. 



COMPABE. 

Maori tahoro, to cause to crumble 

down, to pour out; Tahitian 

tahorOf to swallow ; also, a swing. 
Mangaiian tauu^ the ridge-pole; 

Maori tahuhu^ the ridge-pole. 
KoptUakugai a wise person. Ha- 
' waiian kahuna, a priest ; Baro- 

tongan taunga, a priest. See 

takutahu. 
Maori tahuri^ to turn oneself ; 

Samoan tafuHt to turn over. 
Hawaiian kakukahu, to sacrifice; 

Tahitian takutahu, a sorcerer. 
Tahitian taiata, a Vile, wicked 

person. 
Ti&iitian taia, to swoon, to be 

alarmed; to weep for lost land, 

food, Ac. 

Noho, to reside. 

See iro. 
See tatari. 



Maori taka, to veer ; Hawaiian kaa, 
to roll, as a wheel, <&c. 



Maori takahoa, a companion; Ta- 
hitian taahoa, vexatious, trouble- 
some. 

Maori takai, to wind round; Sa- 
moan ta*ai, to wind round. 



Ke, different; maoro-takake, dis- 
tant. Bee taka and ke. 



Maori takahare, a widow or widower; 

Tahitian taanoa, naked. 
See taka and Ttoa. 
Taka, to veer. 

Taka, to veer. 
See taka and puni, 

Taka, to veer. Maori roro, the 
brains ; Tahitian roro, the brains. 

Maori takahi, to tramp^^« Baro- 

toDgan takai, to thrust down. 
See taka and tuke. 
Maori tekau, ten; Tahitian taau, 

ten couples (t.«. twenty); Ma- 

ngaian takau, ten pairs. 
Maori takawiri, twisted; Samoan 

ta*avili, to turn round| as a 

mill} &c. 
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Faka-TAKE 
TAKEQA 



TAKEO 



Faka-Takeo 
TAKEREPO .. 
TAKEREVAE .. 
TAKETAKEHAERE 
TAKI .. 



TAKIQETI 

TAKIHIA 

TAKIKEKA 

TAKIRARI 

TAKIRARI-HAERE 

TAKIRIKIRI .. 



TAKIRITIA 



To deny. 

To use ; to make use of. 

Glutted ; satiated. Poison ; poison- 
ous. 

To poison. 

To turn upside down. 

The limbs of the human body. 

Spiral. 

A distributive, as one time, two 
times, &c, Takihia^ how many 
times? Takirariy one by one. 
Tatakite, two by two. (See takiU.) 

Triple (e geti, 3). 

Quantity. 

A fifth part. 

Everyone ; each. One by one. 

Sometimes. 

To quiver ; to shiver. 



To relapse. To fall. 



TAKIRITIKA . . . . To strike with thunder («tc.). 

TAKIROKIRO .. .. To injure. 

TAKITE A brace ; a couple. 

TAKO A pond. 

TAKO To say; to speak. To crack, as 

glass. 

Takotako . . . . To curse. 

Takoko To crack, as glass. 

TAKOE Thine. 

TAKO-FAKAORA . . To caU for mercy. 

TAKOQERE .. .. To plunder. Pillage. 

TAKOROFATA.. .. Vacuity. 

TAKOTO .. .. Lying down. Takoto kakopa^lyvag 

down horizontally. 

TAKUITAKUI .. .. Ancient; antique. 

TAKURUMAQA.. .. Lying down with the face to the 

ground. 
TAMA To purify. 

TAMAKI .. .. War; to fight. Sedition. A quarrel. 

Faka-tvpu-tatnaki, a war-turban. 
Tamaki^a .. .. Battle. 
TAMANOQI .. .. Anchorage. 
TAMARIKI .. .. AchUd. 

JAM ATA .. .. To take soundings. 

TAMAU Fixed desire. Constant. 

TAMAU Tinder. 

TAMAU-ANAVE - .. To persevere. 

TAMAUMAU .. .. To be vexed. 
TAMORE . . . . Swfet basil (a herb). 

TAMOREMORE . . To level ; to equalise. To balance. 

TAMUMU .. ..To rustle. A dull hollow noise. 

Tamumu toreu, a great noise. 
TANA His; hers. 

TANAE A gourd. An empty coco-nut. 

TANIHI To heap up. A row; a rank. To 

place in line ; to lay out with a 
line. 



Maori take^ the cause or reason of 

an object. 
Tahitian taeo^ poisoned, as bv fish ; 

Hawaiian kcLeo^ full, as a calabash 

with food. 

Maori takere, the keel of a canoe. 

See vae, 

Taka, to be in a circle. 

Maori takif a distributive prefix 

before numerals ; Samoan ta% a 

distributive prefix. 



See taki, distributive. 

See taki and keka. 

See taki and rati, 

Takit distributive ; rari, one. 

Maori takirif twitchings in sleep; 

Tahitian tairi, to shake and throw, 

as a fisher his line. 
Maori takiri, to loosen ; Hawaiian 

kailit to depart, as the soul of 

the dying. 
See takiri and tika. 
See kiro. 
See taki (distributive) and ite, 

Tahitian too, to speak; Hawaiian 
kaaot a legend. 



Also tokoe, Koe, thou. 

See takOf to speak, taid faka^ora. 



Maori takotOj to lie down ; Samoan 

ta*otOi to lie down. 
Kuii an ancestor. Maori kuit an 

old woman. 



Tahitian tama, to wash, to pnrify ; 

Maori ma, white, pale. 
See maki, to perish. Tahitian 

tamai, war. 



Maori tamariki, a child ; Hawaiian 

hamalii, children. 
Tahitian tamata, to try, to taste a 

thing. 
Mau, solid ; meamau, safe, sure. 
Tahitian tamau, tinder. 
Maori tamauj constant; Tahitian 

tamauy to persevere. 

Tahitian tamore, a sort of wild mint; 

Hawaiian kamoUt a sort of weed. 
See moremore, 
Ifu/tumu^, a confused noise. Maori 

tamumu, to hum. 
Also Uma. Maori tana, his; Ha- 

,^iian kana, his, hers. 
Ts^itian tanai, a kind of running 

vine. 
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Faka-TANO 



To put in order. 



Tanotano 
Faka-TANO .. 
TANOQANOGA.. 
TANUHAMO .. 
TANUKATIQA .. 

TANUMAQA .. 



. . EffioaoiouB. 

. . To sting. 

. . To scent ; to perfnme. 

,. To plant. 

,. To till. A peasant; a planter. 
Agriculture. 

. . A peasant ; a countryman ; a colo- 
nist. To colonize. To till; to 
cultivate. 
TAOKETE-MORIRE .. A sister-in-law. 

TAOMI To luff. 

TAOTA Taste; savour. A pasty; a pie. 

TAPA-HUHA .. .. The groin. 

TAPAO {Tapao mataMH.) A date. Tapao 

tahito^ of ancient date. A symboL 

A symptom. 



Bage; to be angiy. 
pulsation. 



To throb; 



TAPARIRI 

TAPARU •• .. To flatter ; to tickle. To implore; 

to solicit; to beg. Submission. 

To be overcome. 
Taparuparu •• •• To beseech ; to implore. To bribe; 

to tamper with. 
TAPAU The brain; the spinal marrow. 

InteUigenoe. 

TAPEA (Tapea tariga.) An earring. 

TAPETAPE .. -. A shore ; a strand. 

TAPETAPETA .. .. (Papae tapetapeta,) A shore; a 

strand. 
TAPIRI Glue. To stick to ; to adhere. To 

ratify; to make fast; to seal. 



Tapiripiri 

TAPIRIQAKORE 

TAPITAPI 

TAPOKE 

TAPOKOPOKO.. 

TAPONA 

TAPOREQA .. 

TAPORO 

TAPU .. 

Faka-Tapu 

TAPUAE 

TAPU-FAKAIRA 
TAPUHAQA .. 

TAPUNI 



Starch. 

Hopeless ; desperate. 
To mmd;* to be concerned. To 
doubt; to question. Perplexed. 
To heat up again. 
An excavation. 
{Tapona herega.) A knot in a string. 

A valley. 

A citron ; a lemon. (Mod. ?) 

An oath ; to swear. 

To give sanction to ; to give reputa- 
tion to. 
(Tapuae vaevae.) A footstep. 

A rainbow. 

A blow ; a stroke. 

Present. 



OOMPABB 

Tahitian taTto^ to aim, to direct, as 
in pointing a gun at an object; 
Samoan tanot to call over names 
and titles before commencing a 
speech. 



Noganogat odorous. 

See tanumaga. 

See tanukamo and katiga, 

Maori tanu, to plant; Hawaiian 
kanUf to plant, to bury. 

Bfaori taokete, a sister-in-law of a 
woman. See morire. 

Tahitian toot, to turn aside a thing, 
as the head of a canoe when 
steering. 

Maori too, to bake or cook; Ta- 
hitian taoata, to taste a thing ; a 
mess of food made of coco- nut. 

See huha, 

Tahitian tapao^ a sign, mark; to 
select, to notice; Hawaiian ilea- 
paoa, a plant used for dyeing kapa 
(native cloth of bark). 

See riri, Tahitian taparirit the 
rage of jealousy ; Hawaiian kapa^ 
lilt, to trepidate. 

Tahitian taparu^ to flatter, eajole ; 
iaparU'Wi; io fawn, as a dog. 

Tahitian taparu^ to flatter, to cajole, 

Tahitian tapau^ a kind of rosary 
used by the heathen priests ; 
Samoan tapati^ to out the exact 
length ; Tongan iahahat to do. 

Tahitian tapea^ a ring, a buckle ; 
Maori tapeka, to entwine. 



See pirijnri. Maori tapiri^ to join ; 
Hawaiian kapili^ to unite to- 
together. 

See piripiri. 

See tapiri and kore. 

Maori tapitapi, to grumble at ; Ta- 
hitian tapit in trouble, perplexed. 

Poke^ to warm, to heat. 

PokopokOy an excavation. 

Maori pona^ a knot ; Samoan pono, 
a knot. 

Maori tapore^ to sag in the middle, 
as a rope. 

Tahitian taporOi the lime tree and 
fruit. 

Maori tapu^ sacred, prohibited ; To- 
ngan tabuy forbidden. 

Maori tapuae, a footstep ; Marquesan 

tapiivae, footmarks. 
Tahitian taputea, Hie rainbow. 
Tapu, to chop or cut down. Samoan 

tapuj one kind of club. 
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Tapunipuni 

TAPUPU 

TAPURENA 

TAPURU 

TAPUTO 
TARA .. 



Taratara 
Faka-TARA . 

Faka-Taratara . 
TARAHU 

TARAI .. 

TARARO 
TARAU .. 
TARAUHAQA . 
TARAVA 



Faka-Tarava 
TARE .. 



TAREKO 
TAREMO-TOMOKAU 



TARENA 

Tarenarena 
TAREPAREPA 



TARERE 
TARETARE 



TARIATU 

TARIQA 

TARIQA 

TARIQA-KIORE 
TARIQAMAKl . 
TARIQA-PIRl .. 
TARIQA-ROQO 
TARIQA-TURI . 



TARIHIA 
TARIPARAU 

TARIPOTIKA 
TARITARI 

TAROPAROPA 

TARORIRORl 

TAROTARO 

Tataro .. 

TARUHAE 

TARUKU 



A game of hide and seek. 

To portion into small pieces. 

Ashes. 

To maoerate. To dip ; to soak. 

To wrestle; wrestling. 

{Tara rakau.) A spine ; a thorn. 

A ray ; a beam of light. 

To enjoin ; to request. To boast. 

To praise. 

To acoose of; aooosation. Debt; 

obligation. 
To cut ; to hew ; to oarve. 

To pervert. 

Gensure. To chide ; to disapprove. 

A seat ; a sitting. 

Transverse; across. 



To pat athwart. 

The glair or white of egg. 

A mistake. 

To founder ; to go down. 



TATAKOTO 
TATARI 

Tatarihaga 



A tendon; a fibre*; a filament. A 

masole ; a sinew ; a nerve. 
An artery. Nervoos ; sinewy. 
To qaiver ; to shiver. 



A swing; a see-saw. 
To overhang. 



To carry away. 

A stalk ; a row of plants. 

The ear. 

A mushroom ; a fungus. 

Earache. 

Deaf. 

Obedient. 

Deaf. A spoilt child. Hard to 
understand. Disobedient; to dis- 
obey. 

Hangmg. 

A drum. 

The summit ; the top. 
To carry. 

Unformed; shapeless. 

Effeminate. 

Complete; full. 

Complete; full. 

To gnaw ; to nibble. 

To cover ; to mask. To hide. 

The boom of a sail. 
To wait for. 

Expectation; waiting for. 



OOMPIBB 

Pupunif to hide oneself. Tahitian 

tapurU, to hide oneself. 
See pupUf a company. 

Tahitian tapurut to maoerate ; Ha- 
waiian kaptUUf dirty. 

Tahitian taputOy to wrestle. 

Putaratara, spiny. Maori taratara^ 
a thorn ; Samoan tata^ a thorn. 

Maori tara^ to throw out rays. 

Maori whaka - tara, to challenge ; 
Tahitian faa-taratara, to boast. 

See tara, taraut kaitarahu, 

Bfaori tarait to chop; Hawaiian 

kalai, to hew. 
Tahitian tararOf a pimp ; a bawd. 
See tarahu. 

Maori tarawat to hang on. a rail or 
line ; Mangaian tarava, the cross- 
beams of a house; Tahitian ta- 
rava, athwart. 

Tahitian tarst phlegm; Hawaiian 

kale, thin and watery. 
See reko. 
See tomokou, Maori paremo, 

drowned ; Samoan mcdemo^ 

drowned. .... 



Maori tarepartpa^ ta flap in the 
wind; Tahitian tarepa, to shake 
or flap, as a sail. 

Tahitian tarerei a swing. 

Maori wkako'taretaret to lean for- 
wards; Hawaiian kcUele, to lean 
upon. 

Maori tari, to carry* See atu. 

Tahitian tari, the stalk of fruit. 

Maori taringa, the ear; Samoan 
taliga, the ear. 

See tariga and kiore. 

See tariga and makL 

See tariga and piri. 

See tariga and rogo. 

Maori taringa^ the ear ; tuZt\ deaf. 

Tahitian tari^ to hang, suspend. 
Tahitian tariparau^ a drum. See 
taritari and parau, 

Maori tarit to carry; Marquesan 

taiy to carry. 
Roparopa^ to be deformed. 



Maori taruhaet jealous. 

Rukurukuy to bind. Mangarevan 

ruruku, to heap up leaves. 
Maori tatakoto, the sprit of a sail. 
Maori tatariy to wait , Tongan taU, 

to wait for. 
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COMPASB 



Haka-Tatari • • . . To tranqoilize oneself. 

TATE Afiflh-hook. 

TATI Lenitive; emollient. Mellowness. 

Gentle; pleasing in character. 

Soft, as a bed. Rima tati, soft 

to the tonoh. 
Tatitati Sweetness; fragrance. Rotten; to 

rot. 
Faka-Tati • . • . To soften. To rmninate ; to chew 

oyer ; to think on. 
Faka-Tatitati .. .. To crumble (v.a.) 
Haka-Tati .. ..To soften; to grow milder. To 

temper ; to mollify. To patrify. 

TATI N A To hold ; to seize. 

TATOKl To break to pieces, as a sheU. 

TATOO Ck>n8Umption ; phthisis. 

TATOU We; us. 

TATUA A girdle ; to gird on. 

TAU To perch. To warp ; to deviate. A 

period ; an age ; a century. 

Tatau To write ; to describe. Tattooing; 

to tattoo. Tatau-U-aitfigat to re- 
count history. 

Faka-TAU • • • • Indolent ; a sluggard. To lounge ; 
to saunter. 

Faka-Tautau •• •• Indolence. To hang up; to sus- 
pend. Late ; slow. To delay ; to 
defer. 

TAU AKI To explain ; to exhibit. 



TAU EN E 

TAUERE-REKO. 
TAUIRA.. 



TAUQA 



Faka-Tauga 
TAUKAKATI ... 
TAUKETE 
TAUKORE 
TAUKUMEKUME 
TAUMAKO 
TAUMIKIMIKI .. 
Faka-TAU NOA .. 
TAUPOO 

TAURAI 

TAURA-TOMOKIA 

TAUREKAREKA 

Haka-TAUPUPU 

TAUROA 
TAURUA 

TAUTUA 
TAUTUAFARE .. 
TAUTURU 
TAUTURUMAI .. 



To supply the place of. 

To deny. 

Young people ; the rising generation. 

Adolescent. 
A friend. Tauga noho viru, a 

faithful friend. Tauga haka-mket 

a cold friend. 
To make friends. To accost. 
To be in a heat. 
A brother-in-law. 
Ungraceful; awkward. 
Selfish; egotistical. 
Jealousy; jealous. Hate; spite. 
Selfish; egotistical. 
Indolence. To hang up. 
A hat. 

A mediator. To intercede; inter- 
vention. An advocate. 
To inspire. 

Adolescent. 

To delay ; delay. 

A long period. 

A holiday ; a festival. 

The rear of a house ; behind. 
A household. 
To succour ; to assist. 
To be present at. 



Maori tatout we, us ; Samoan taUm, 
we, 

Maori tatua^ a girdle ; Hawaiian 
kakua^ to bind on, as a girdle. 

Maori ton, to alight upon, as a 
bird; a year; tatau, to count; 
tautau, to hang down; Samoan 
tau, to count; Tahitian tau, to 
perch ; tatau, tattooing, Ac,, <jbo. 



Tahitian tauai, to spread out in the 
sun to dry ; Tqngan tauaki, to 
dry in the sun. 

Tahitian tauene, to splice or repair 
a mat. 

Maori tauira, a disciple. 



See taokete-niorire. 
See tau and kore» 



See tau and noa, 

Tahitian taupoo, a hat or head- 
dress ; Maori upoko, the head. 

Samoan taulagilagi, to remind a 
speaker of some topic. 

Tahitian taura, a prophet ; tomo, to 
enter. 

Samoan taule^ale*a, a young man; 
Tongan taulekaleka, a beauty. 

Tahitian taupupu, heavy, cumber- 
some. 

See tau, an age; roa, long. 

Tahitian iaurua, the name of a 
public feast. 

See tuA, behind. 

See tura and tau. 
See turu and tautur%. 
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TAYA .. 


.. A valley, 


TAVAI .. 


.. To preserve; to protect. A guar- 




dian ; wardship. To trast to. A 




keeper; to tend. 


TAVAIQAQATA.. 


. . To wait for an audience. 


TAVAI HAQA .. 


.. Expectation; waiting for. 


TAVAIROA 


. . Ancient. 


TAYAYAYAVA .. 


.. To drive back. To echo; to 




resound ; to clank. 



COMPABB 

Samoan tavaa, to hollow out a 
canoe. 

Tongan tavaiy to eat and drink 
together; Tahitian tavdi, adop- 
tion. 



TAVEQA .. .. Interest; profit; to profit. Bioh. 

Useful. Valour. To set sail. 

Faka-Tavega . • • , To use ; to make use ot 

Tave|ahia .. .. Ta enrich. 

TAYEQAKORE .. .. Poor; disadvantageous. 

Haka-Tavegakore . . To impoverish. 

TAYERE .• .. Aneel. 

TAYERERONA . . . . To remark ; to observe. 

TAYERI To confide ; to trust in. 

TE .. .. .. The article "the." 

Faka-Te To give place. 

TEA .. .. .. (Faatea, to clear, to brighten, is 

perhaps Faka-tea f) 

Faka-TEA . • . . To repel. To set aside ; to remove. 

TEQA .. ,. .. To spot ; to sully. 

TEHE To castrate. 

TEHEA Where? 

TEHEQA.. •• •• Circumcision. 

TEIE This. 

TEINA A younger brother or sister. 

TEITE (Teite.) Second. 

TEITEI ..... .. High; lofty. ' 

Faka-TEITEI .. .. To raise; to heighten. 

Faka-TETEFA .. .. To boast. 



Faka-TETEFE .. .. To be believed; credible. 

TEKI To sing ; singing. 

TEKIRARI .. .. One by one. 

Faka-TEKITEKI .. To sit on the heels. 

TEKA An arrow. 

TEKE A flower. Fruit. To fructify. 

Grain. A berry. 
Teketeke . . . . The spawn of fish. 

Faka-TEKEO .. .. To intoxicate. 
TEKOTEKO .. .. Pride; arrogance. Vain; conceited. 

Incoherent. Superb. To strut. 



Maori wawa^ to malte a rumbling 
noise ; Tahitian vdvay a sound, as 
of wind, ram, &6, 



Faka-Tekoteko . 

TEMAMA 
TENA .. 
Faka-TENITENI 

TEPETEPE .. 



To grow proud; to be puffed up; 

arrogant. 
Subtle; thin; fine; acute. 
This. 
To extol ; to eulogize. 

A spade. 



Hawaiian haweUweUt the liame of 
certain short ropes about a canoe. 



Maori te^ the; Marquesas te^ the. 

Hawaiian hoio-ke, to abstain, to leave 
alone. 

Maori tea, white; atea^ dear, free; 
Hawaiian' ^ea, white, blear, pel- 
lucid. 

See faka-ated. 

Ma^quesan tehet to castrate; Ma- 

ngarevan tehe, circumcision. 
Nafea, in what xxianner? Maori 

tehea, which? Tahitian teheat 

where? 
Samoan tefe^ circumcision; Mar- 

quesan teHe, to castrate.' 
Eie, these. 
Maori teimty h youhger brother or 

sister; Toujgan tehina^ a younger 

brother or sister. 
See ite. 
Maori teitci, high; lofty; Baro- 

tongan teitei, proud, conceited. 
Faka-teniteni, to extbl. Maori teitei, 

high ; Mangarevan teitei, exalted. 
Hawaiian kekekeha, to make a 

show; Tahitian tefatefa, to look 

repeatedly at one's dress horn 

conceit. 

Hawaiian fceif to praise, a boasting. 

See takiran. ' 

Fntnno, telnieki, to rest on, to place 

on.. ' 

Maori Uka, a dart \ Hawaiian kea, 

to shoot arrows. 
Marqu^san teke, to sprout ; Maori 

teke, the private parts of women. 



See keokeo. KoteJcotekOy pompous. 

Hawaiian *^<jo, proud; Tahitian 

teoteo, haughtiness. 
Hawaiian keo, proud, haughty; 

Tahitian teoteo, haughtiness. 



Faka-teitei, to raise, 
to exalt another. 



Tahitian tmif 
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TERA 
TERE 



That. 

A mark ; an object To flet out 



Faka-Tert •* •• To adminifter ; administration. A 

steersman. To manage. 
Teretert .. •. To paddle ; to row. 
Faka-Teretert .. .. To navigate. 
Faka-TEREHAU . . To reign ; to role. 
TETAHI Other; different 

Faka-TETE •• •. To encroach. 

TIAHIA Happiness; prosperity. 

TIATURIHORE . . . . Hopeless ; desperate. 

TIETIE Apnnch; a grayer; a bodkin. To 

lift ; to raise. To perforate. 

TIETIEHAERE •• .. To engrave; to carve. 
TIFAI To piece; to patch; to Join. 

TIfaifaf •• •# •• A piece; a portion. To mend; to 

repair. 
Faka-TIQATIQA • . To prepare ; to fit 



TIQI .. 
TIHAEHAE 



Oement. 

In front ; in the van. To provoke ; 
to incense. 



to 



up 



TIHANA To warm'; to heat; 

again. 

TIHEHE Hardy; bold. 

TIHITIHI .. ., To sleet. 

TIHOHORA .• •. With legs extended. 

TIHOTA Sugar. (Mod.?) 

TIKA Possible. LawfuL 

Faka-Tika t. .. To grant; to allow. To agree; to 
^ permit. To accept; to consent 

To testify ; to bear witness. To 
put in order* To admit a point 
Approbation. To affirm. To 
erect; to rear. 

Tikaratfa •• •• Harmony; concord. 

Faka-Tlkaraga .. .• Liking; approbation. 

TIKA •• t. •• To land ; to reach port. 

TIKATIKA .. .. A husband. A boy. 

TIKA-FENUA .. •. The aspect of a country. 

TIKAI To scratch ; to scrape. 

TIKAIRI Blood; race; parentage. 

TIKAIRI-MAHORO . . Hemorrhage ; bleeding. 

TIKAKIRI .. .. To boil with hot stones. 

TIKAKORE . • . . Abuse ; to abuse. 

TIKAPATITIKA.. •. To keep to a line. 

TIKAPIRI .. .. Stunted. 

Tl KAROA . . . . Exact ; precise. 

TIKATIMA .. .. A thicket of screw-pahn. 

TIKE! The spine ; the backbone. 

TIKI A statue. To carve ; sculpture. A 

doll. 

Faka-TIki • • • • To strip ; to make bare ; to despoil. 
To disappoint 

Tl Kl PA • • • • • 4 Sterile ; barren ; unfruitful ; child- 
less. 



COMPABS 

Maori tera, that; Hawaiian kela, 

that 
Maori Ure, to float, to drift ; Uretere, 

a troop; Hawaiian hoo-keUt to 

steer a canoe; Tahitian tare, a 

voyage. 



Beefaka-Ure and hau, 

Maori Utahi% another; Hawaiian 

kekatd, someone. 
Maori whaka-teU,' io disturb, to 

annoy. 



Hawaiian kUkU, to-be raised high; 

Tahitian He, the stalk of a leaf or 

fruit ; to remove things ; Maori 

tiketike, a^ pinnacle. 
See tietUf a graven • 
Tahitian tifai, a patch or portion to 

patch with. 



Samoan tiga, to be near death, to be 
in trouble ; Maori (^a, defeated at 
a game. Cf. Wui^ 

Tahitian tihae, to go as a party 
before an army ;• Hawaiian kihas, 
to be inspired, to become a god ; 
kihaehae, to tear to pieces. 

See Juma and punuUwnahana. 



See Aom. 

Maori Hka, straight, direct; Ma- 
ngarevan Hka, to be just* right 



See kink{rU 

See patiHka. 

See tika and roa. 
See tima» 

Maori tiki, « carved figure on a 

gable ; Hawaiian kii, an image. 
Hawaiian hoo-kii, to pine away, to 

starve ; T^itian faa-tii, to dis- 

apiK>int anyone. 
Tahitian titpa, barren, said of 

women ; Maori jni, barren. 
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TIKOE To accept. 

TIMA The PafuiantM or Screw-palm. 

TIMONO To change; changeable. 

TIMAPAPA (-papi) .. A pine-apple. 

TINA To pack up. 

Faka-Tlna .. .. To oppress. 

Faka-Tlnatina .. .. To rain; to destroy. 

TINAI .. .. .. Greatly; profoundly. Piko tinai, 

to sleep profoundly. 

TINAO • . • • • • To put the hand in. 

Faka-TINATINA .• Prodigious. 

TINIHl .. .. .. Lying down flat ; to fall prostrate. 

Faka-Tlnlhl .. .. Turned at the fire. 

TINIHIPUAKA •. .. Obtuse; iuH 

tiNITINI .. .. Innumerable. 

TINO A matter; a subject. 

TIO An oyster. 

Fakt-TIO •• *• To depreciate. 

TIOI To Teer ; to turn about. 

TJORA To examine ; to criticise. 

TIORE The first cast or throw. A debiit. 

To taste. First-fruits. 

Tiorega The beginning. 

TIPAHI To try; to attempt. 

TIPAKI To try; to prove; to assay. 

Tl PAPA Lying down flat. 

TIPARORE .. •• A sprain ; a strain. 

TIPI A layer ; a plate ; a sheet. 

TIPOKA A paddle ; an oar. To row. 

TIPOKA-ROEROE .. CoUo; gripings. 

TIPU To lend ; to give. 

Tl PU KU • • . . To be bent ; to be folded. 

Haka-Tlpuku .. .. To bend round. 

Faka-Tlpuku . . . . To bend ; to bow. 

TIPUKU Ikying down on the side. 

TIPUTA To bore; to perforate; to transpierce. 

TIRA A mast. 

TIRAFEAO .. .. A bowsprit. 

TIBAQA In face of. 

Faka-TIRAQA .. ..To raise; to restore; to lift up 
again. Turned on the back. 



See tima, 

Maori whalca-tinaf to fasten, to fix. 
Maori tina, oppressed, overcome; 
Hawaiian kina^ to- urge, to oppress. 

Faka - tinatina^ prodigious. Ha- 
waiian kinai, to extinguish, to put 
an end to life ; kina^ an intensive. 

Namu), to insert the hand. 

Maori ttna, a company of. people ; 
Hawaiian kina, bad, much, yeiy. 



Tirahaga 
TIRAQORAQO 
TIRAU .. 
TIRIKUMU 
TIRIYARA 

TIROE .. 
TIROMI .. 



Lying down on the back. 

A joist. 

A cup. 

A gun. 

Bare; scarcity. 

To stop up ; a plug. 
Thereof; the top of a house. 



Maori HrU, a multitude ; Mangaian 

Unit innumerable.. . 
Samoan tinOf to be ■ bodily present ; 

Hawaiian kino, the substance of a 

thing. 
Bfaori tto, an oyster; Marqnesan 

tio, an oyster. 
Hawaiian kio, lees, dregs, excre- 
ment; Samoan Ho, a fault, to 

blame. 
Tahitian tiot, to warp or turn awav. 
Futuna tio, to look at (Maori tiro ?) ; 

Tongan ju>, to look, to stare. 
Maori tiore, the frait of kiekie. 



Tipaki, to taste 

Hawaiian Jkipopa, to. pave with flat 
stones ; Maori papa, flat. 

Maori tipi, to pare a horizontal 
surface, to pLEme off; Samoan 
tipi, to cut, to play "ducks and 
drakes ** on the water. 

Maori poka, a hole; to bore, to 
pierce ; tipoka^ to exhume. 

See tipoiea and roeroe^ bowels, 

Pukupuku, to indent. Maori puku, 
a swelling. 



Tahitian tiputa, to make a hole; 

Hawaiian kipuka, an opening. 
Maori ttra, a. mast; fiarotongan 

tira, a mast. 
See ttra, a mast. 

Tirahauga, lying on the back 
Maori tira, to set up a pole; 
tiraha, face upwards; Tahitian 
tiratira, to set up a high house. 

Faka-tiraga, turned on the back. 

Seero^o. 



TiJiitian tirivara, a certain tem- 
pestnoQB wind. 
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TIROMIROMI . . . . A oloth ; a sheet. 

TITA .. .. •• Boshes; brushwood. 

TITAQOTAQO .. .. A layer of wood. 

TITAUTAU .. ..To endeavour to gain. Slowly; 
softly, as haere titautau, to go 
gently, little by little. To lay in 
wait for ; to lay snares. 

TITAUTAU . . . . To reauest ; to beg. ^ 

TITI Menial; slavish. A slave. 

Titihaga •• .. Servitude. 

Faka-TITI AUA . . . . To rival ; to vie. 

TITIKO To go to stool. 

TITIRI To abandon; to leave; to desert. 

To abjure ; to deny. 

Tiria To forsake ; to abandon^ 

TITO To peck, 

TKotito To peck. 

TITO • {BakautUo.) A piece of wood on 

which to carry bundles. A stick 
to which to fasten a canoe* 

Titoha^a •• ..To load ; to saddle. 

TITOQITOQI .. •. DeUcate. 



TITO-PAKEH A . . • . To carry a burden on a stick. 
TIU .. •• «. A squall ; a gust 

TIVAVI {Tivavi toau,) The tide. 

TO The plural article "the." 

TO Of ; belonging to. 

TO Sugar-cane. 

TOA A hero ; intrepid. Ironwood (Cot- 

If anna). To triumph. Valiant. 

In good health. 
Faka-Toa •• .. Ambitious. 

Faka-Toatoa .. .. Boldness; insolence. To disdain; 

disdainful. 

TOAHU Fustiness; mouldiness. 

TOA R ERE •• .. Bravery; manhood. To conspire; 

to agree together. 

TOAU Salt. 

TOE Bemains; debris. 

Faka-Toe .. •• To leave; torelinqpsh. 

Toega A residue ; a remainder. 

TOEQA-TAPU .. .. Menial; slavish. 

TOFAQA An allowance ; a ration. A share; 

a portion. 

TOFAQA To reply. To set out again. 

TOFATOFA . . . . To take off, as a head-dress. To 

loosen ; to slacken. 
Tofatofahaga . . . . To undress. 
TOGA South. 

TOGAH AU M I . . . . Humid ; moist ; mouldy. 

TOQAMIMI .. .. The lower abdomen. 



OOMPABB 

See roroiMi. 
Motautaut an ambush. 



Tahitian titau^ to seek, to ask. 
Tahitian HH, a war-captive. 



Maori Uko, to go to stool, ezore* 
meut; Samoan H*o, to go to stooL 

Tahitian Htiri, to throw off a thing; 
Samoan tili, to go on a message 
of life and death. 

Mar^uesan Hto, a dot, to peek ; Ta« 
hitian ttto, to peck, as a fowL 

Marquesan Hto, united. Joined. 



Hawaiian kikoni, the art of finishing 
canoes after they are shaped; 
Maori Htongi {titokCit to chop, to 
hew. 

Marquesan eiti, the north wind; 
Hawaiian kiu^ the north-west 
wind (a strong wind). 

See ta and te. 

Hawaiian ko, the sign of possession; 
Marquesan to^ of or belonging to. 

Hawaiian ko, sugar-cane; Tongan 
to, sugar-cane. 

Maori toa, a hero, brave; Mar- 
quesan toa, the Ironwood tree; 
brave. 



Tahitian toahu, close, sultry, no air. 
See toa, 

Komotoau, salt water. 

Maori toe, to remain over, to be left, 

as a remnant; Samoan toe, the 

last. 



Maori toenga, a remnant. 
See toega and tapu. 
See tohatoha and totofa. 
toha, to spread abroad. 



Bfaori 



TOQARI.. 
TOQAROQARO.. 



Topmpire; sweat. 

Insipid; tasteless. Salted; briny. 



Maori tonga, south; Samoan topo, 

the south wind. 
Hawaiian konahau, to cool, to abate 

heat. See toga and hau, 
Mimi, to urinate. Maori tof^amtmi, 

the bladder; Tongan tagamimif 

the bladder. 

Magarogaro, salted. * 
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TOQATUAMURI 
TOQERC.. 



Togeretfen 
TOTOHITI 
TOQOTOQO 

Faka-Togotogo . . 
TOQOTOQOUkK. 
TOHAfiA-HANA' 
TOHATOHA .. 



TOW 



Totoiia «• 
TOHEHAERE 



TOHIHOIHO 

TOHORA 

TOHUQA 
TOHU-REKO 



ScMi^east. 

To strike; to stop. To soonrge. 

To sink ; to sink to the bottom. 

To ring; to tinkle. To use 

onielly. 
To beat. To sink to the bottom. 
A Teuel ; a ship. A grasshopper. 
De^ ; profound. 

To deepen. 

Blbod; race; Hneaga^ Bloody. 

West. 

To free oneself; to rtm riot. To 
undo; to onliiiid. To absolve. 
To disentangles to-dis^oeew J&Ao- 
toha te piU^to^ to unbosom one- 
self. 

The aniuk The bottom v the iMui' 
dafcio»; thagroandwork. 

TommoU. 

Ta change one's dwellinff. Without 
fixed abode. Torambkr A vaga- 
bond. 

Decline; decay. 

Aiihala. 

Fog and rain. 
To prophesy. 



TOIAU Heavy; massive. To weigh down. 

Ornamented. 
Faka-Toiau .• ..To aggravate. To make heavy. 

Dejected; grieved; oppressed. 

TOINO The spawn of the crayfish. 

TOm To rain. 



Faka-TOKA 
TOKATOKA 



A steering paddle ; helm. 
Disgusted. 



TOKE The toothache. Lead. 



Faka-TOKETOKE 
TOKEARUARU.. 
TOKERAU 

TOKETEKETE •. 



To cool ; to chill. 

Consternation. 

North. Pa-tokerau, north-east. 

To be oold. 



Faka^Tokatakcta • • To make greater. 

TOKI The edge of tools. An iron hatchet. 

(ToH korapa, a hatchet.) To 
knock ; to drive in. 

Faka-TOKI .. .. To make to descend. 

TOKIQA A demand ; to demand. 

TOKOE Thine. 

TOKOFANU w .. Some. Any. A few. 

TOKONOH I . . . . To saturate. Full ; replete. 

TOKOPIHORO . « . . A gaff ; a boathook. 

TOKORIU .. .. The limbs of the human body. 



COVPABE 

Maori tDhaha-tokere^ to beat one 
thing with another; Hawaiian 
koeU^ a slight knocking or pound- 
ing. 

Maori mawhitiwhitii a grasshopper. 
Vahitogotogo, a precipice; kxikeri- 
togotogoy an abyss. 

Maori uriy offspring, descendants. 

See to and hana. 

See to^fa and tofatofa. 



HawaMan kohe, the vagina of is- 
males; Tahitian tohet the but- 
tocks; the foundation. 

See haere. 



Maori iho, downwards; Tongaa 
kifo, down. 

Maori tohora^ a whale; Hawaiian 
koholai a whale. 

Tahitian tohua^ small ram. 

Maori tohu, a mark or ragn; to 
tiiink; tohunga, a magician; Ta- 
hitian tohut a prophecy. 



See touitt Tahitian toriirii, small, 
as drops of drizzling rain. 

Tahitian toatoa, to be disgusted ; an 
offensive smell from the sea; 
Samoan to^ato^a, to be begrimed ; 
to smell of, as pork. 

Maori toke, an earthworm ; Manga- 
revan toket a worm. (Toothache 
supposed by Polynesians to be 
caused by worms.) 

See toketekete and mUoke, 

Maori toA;«niu, east; Samoan to'elau, 

the N.E. trade-wind. 
See Faka-toketoke, Maori hutoke, 

winter ; Tahitian toetoet coldness, 

chill. 

Maori toH, an axe; Samoan to*i, 
a hatchet. 



TOKOTOKO 



A walking-stick. 



See toku and koe, 
Maori tokohinu, some. 



See toko. 



See tokotoko, 

Maori tokOi a staff, a pole ; Ha- 
waiian koOt a prop, support. 

Tokopihoro, a boathook. Bfaori 
laJiio, apole; Marquesan tokotoko, 
a staff, a cane. 
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TOKU Thine. 

Faka-TOMO ..To oaose to penetrate; to enter. 

To introduce ; to insert. 
Tomohaga .. .. Irruption. 
TOWOKAU .. .. To submerge. 
TON A His ; hers. 

TONATONA .. .. A rugosity ; a wrinkle. 

Faka-Tonatona . . . . To dent ; to emboss. 

TONO To direct ; to require. To address. 

Tonotono . . . . To send for. Imperious. Excited. 
Tonohaga • . . . Precedent. To order ; to ordain. 
TOPA Pleasant, as ra^faki topa, a pleasant 

breeze. 
Faka-Topa . • . . To examine ; to criticise. 
TOPA To err. To miss. To fall; to 

tumble. To decline ; to go down, 

as the sun. 



Topahaga .. •• Decline; decay. Topahaga hana, 

the decline of day. 
Faka-Topa .. .. To cause to fall. 

TOPAKA A marsh. 

TOPAKAPAKA .• .. Vile. Ugly. Mean. 

TOPA-M ATAGATAGA . . To still ; to calm. 

TOPAKUTUPA .. .. Squamous; scaly. 

TOPARIRI .. .. To stir up the mud. 

Topatopariri . . . . To stir up the mud. 

TOPATA A drop of liquid. 

TOPE To shorten ; to curtail. To shear; 

to clip. 
TOPITIPITI .. .. To pass. Drop by drop. 

Faka-TOPITIPITl . . To steep ; to infuse. 

TORAI (Toraikau.) To swim. 

TORAU Overloaded. 

TOREU Rima toreu, the thumb. Much; 

many. Large; considerable. To 
magnify ; to exaggerate. To in- 
crease. Overloaded. Abundance. 
Very. 

Toreuhaga •• ..To .increase; to be augmented. 
Aggravated. 

Faka-Toreu . . . . To stretch ; to widen. To increase ; 
to redouble. Fury ; madness. 
To aggravate. 

TORIRE To fall. To run. Floating on the 

water. 

Faka-TORIRE .. ..To overshadow. To shelter; to 

Faka-TORO 



cover. 
To stretch out, as the hand. 



Torotopo 
Totoro . 

TOROA . 



Faka-Toroa 
TOROARIKI .. 
TOROTIKA 
TORURO 
Faka-TOTAHITO 



To go as on four feet. 

To creep; to crawl. To go as on 

four feet. 
Employment. Dignity. Honour. 



To confer a dignity. 

Fern ; bracken. 

A swarm ; a multitude. 

Unripe. 

To jeer ; to scoff. 



COXPABB 

Also tohoe, 

Katomot entry. BCaori tomo, to 
enter ; Marquesan tomo, to enter. 

Taremo-tomokau, to founder. 
Maori Umat his, hers; Hawaiian 

kona, his, hers. 
Biaori tona, a wart, a com ; Samoan 

Umut a wart. 

Maori (oRo, to order, command; 
Barotongan tono, to send, ^tc 



Maori topatopa, a yoong duck before 
it can fly ; Mangaian topa, to fall 
to the ground; Tahitian toparum, 
the fluttering of a bird that can- 
not fly. 



Tahitian topaopaa, 
ugly face. 



disfigured, an 



Tahitian (opola, a drop of liquid; 

Maori pata^ a drop of water, Ac 
Maori tope, to cut off; Tahitian 

tope, to prune. 
Katopiti, to suppurate; topata, a 

drop. 

See toreu. 



Maori torere, to run precipitately; 
Tongan tolele, purged. 



Hawaiian kolo, to creep on all fours; 
Barotongan totoro, to creep, to 
crawl. 



(Perhaps connected with toro, as 
sometimes toro in Polynesia means 
to crawl abjectly before a chief.) 

Tahitian toroa, an office, a business. 
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TOTE To take offence ; to be vexed. 

TOTOA To do badly ; malevolent. 

TOTOFA To untie. 

TOTOH I To beget ; to engender. Tot^hi touo, 

to lay eggs. A dwarf. 

Faka-Totohi .. .. To let blood; to bleed. To lie in ; 
parturition. 

TOTOPI A firebrand. 

TOTORAUFAKI . • . . To refresh ; to cool. A zephyr. 

Torotororaufaki • • To refresh ; to cool. A zephyr. 

TOTOROFAKI .. .. Wind. To be .*in the air. Airy; 

full of air. 
Faka-Torotorofaki . . A fan. 
TOU .. .. .. To drown. 

Faka-TOU •• .. To show with the finger. 
TOUITI To rain. 

TOUO An egg. 

TOUO-TEKE .. .. A store of fruit. 

TUA The back. Fatiga tua, the joints of 

the back. 



TUAFAGA 



TUAHINE 



A hunch ; a bunch. 



A sister. 



TUAI .. 
TUAKAKAl 
TUAKANA 



To scratch ; to scrape. 
A recitation ; an account. 
Eldest girl ; eldest boy. His elder 
brother. 



TUAKAVIGA .. .. To guide. 

TUAMOKO . . . . The spine ; vertebrte. 

TUAMOTU .. .. An archipelago. 

TUANUl .. .. A protector. 

TUAPUKU . . . . A hunch ; a bunch. 

Faka-TUARA .. .. Introduced; inserted. To obtrude. 

TUARU Exile; to exile; to expel. 

TU ATA PA PA . . . . A recitation ; a narrative. 

TUATEA . . . . A wave ; a billow. The surge of a 

wave. 

TUATUA .. .. Chronic. Maki tuatua, chronic 

sickness. 

TUAUKI A descendant of ; the issue of . 

TUAVAERO .. .. The rump. The spine. 

TUEHE .. .. To banish. 

TUEHl To hunt; to chase. Exile; to 

exile. To expel ; to thrust out. 

TUETUE .. .. Solid. Large. Thickness. 

TUEUEU .. .. To dance. 

TUQANE .. .. Brother (spoken of by sister). 



COMPARE 

Tahitian tote^ to be in anger, to 
speak in confusion. 

See tohatoha and tofafja. 

Maori tohif to out ; Samosn toft, to 

split u^, to divide an inheritance ; 

Hawaiian kokohi, the pains of a 

woman in childbirth. 
Maori totohi, to cut; toto, blood; 

Samoan toji, to split up. 

Probably connected with toro, to 

creep. 
Probably connected with toro,' to 

creep. 
Probably connected with toro, to - 

creep. 

Touiti, to rain. Hawaiian kou, wet, 

moist. 
Hawaiian kou, to look about. 
Maori touarangi, rain; Hawaiian 

kou, moist, wet, damp. See toiti 

and tou. 
Maori toua, yolk of an egg. 

Tuavaero, the rump; tuamoko, the 
spine. Samoan tua, the back of 
a person, house, Ao,\ Hawaiian 
kua, the back. 

Tua, the back ; faga, to bend over ; 
tuamotu, an archipelago ; tuapuku, 
a bunch. 

Maori tuahinei a man's sister ; Ta- 
hitian ttuthine, a man's sister. 

Tuatapapa, a recitation. See kakai. 
Maori tuakana, the elder brother of 

a male, elder sister of a female ; 

Hawaiian kuaana, the elder 

brother of a male ; elder sister of 

a female. 

Ttia, the back ; tuavaero, the rump. 
Motu, an island ; tuafaga, a bunch. 
See tua and nni. 

Tuafaga, a bunch; pukupuku, a 
a swelling. 

Tahitian ttiaru, to banish. 
Tuakakai, a recitation, an account. 
Maori tuatea, the break on the crest 

of a wave; Tahitian tuatea, a 

billow. 



TUQARAMOINA 



To mislead. 



Uki, age, a century. Maori tiib', 
ancient times ; tuauki, ancient. 

Tua, Uie back. Maori waero, the 
tail of an animal. 

Tuehi, to chase, to expel. 

Tuehe, to banish. 

Tahitian tuetue, thick, stout, as 
cloth. 



Maori tungane, the 
woman ; Samoan 
woman's brother. 



brother of 
tuagane. 
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Faka-TUQATUQA 
TUQIROQIRO .. 
TUQUTU 
TUHEMOHEMO 



TUHI 



To oflfend. To wrinkle the Jmrnn, 

An evil spirit ; a demon. 

A germ ; a bud. 

To rival ; to vie ; to compete. To 

conspire. 
To pomt out with the finger. 



TUHIQA .. ..To make sick. To kill; ta skqr. 

Pain; torture. To put out; to 

extinguish. 
Tuhitfahiga «. •* Carnage; bloodshed. 
TUHlHl To wrap; to coil round; to roll 

found. A mediatory tointeiotde. 

TUHOROPUQA.. .. Voraoioua ; glaitonouB. Ag^ntloB. 
* TUHOU Inexperienced; a novice. 

TUI Tasew. 

TUKANEI .. .. An eyelash. 

TUKAU .. •• .. A steward; a housekeeper. 

TUKEKE • . . . To grunt ; to growL 

TUKENOHl .. .. The eyebrow. 
TUKETUKE .. .. A bend ; an angle. (Tuketuke ri$im^ 
the elbow.) Late; slow. 



Faka-Tukttukt.. 
TUKITUKI 



TUKIATE 
TUKIQARUM 
TUKIQOTE 
TUKIRI .. 
TUKIROQO 



To delay. 

To pound ; to crush ; to bruise. Te 
hit ; to strike. To grind. 

To blow ; to puff for breath. 

Midnight. 

A pestle ; a pounder. 

Consumption; phthisis. 

Famous. To celebrate. 



TUKOQERE .. .. To demolish. 

Tukogerehaga .. .. Destruction. 

TU KOH ERE . . . . To vanish ; to disappear. 

TUKOROKORO . . . . Bright (said of moonUght, Ae,) 

TUKU To lay down, as a bundle. Gradji- 

ally. To put ; to place. To give, 
as tuku U motOt to give a blow. 

Tukuga A pupil ; a disciple. 

TUKUATI .. .. A riddle. 

TUKUATU .. .. To deliver up. 

TUKURI Havoc; ravage. 

TUKUTAQA .. .. Dlfamed. 

TUKUTUKURAHINUKU A spider. 



TUKUTUKURAHINUK. 
TUMAROQO ,. 

TUMATUMA .. 

TUMORE 
Faka-TUMU .. 



TUMU-NIU^TUREI 
TUNOA .. 



A spider. 
Loitering; inactive. 

Fog; mist. 

A short garment. 

To adore; adoration; an adorer. 
To lay a foundation ; to build. 



A coco-nut tree. 
A skin disease. 



COXPABB 

Tahitian tnatua, frowning. 



Samoan ttm, to point out a road ; 
Maori tuhi, to point out, to indi- 
cate. 

Higa, to snccumb, to decaj. 
ttt, ta be wounded. 



Hihif intricate; a chain. Maori 
iskiwhi^ twisted togetber ; Toafaa 
fit to plait or twist. 

Maori Itt, to stand ; hou, new ; Ta- 
hitian tIaAotf, a nofioa. 

Maori ttd, to lace, to sew; Mk^ 
waiian Jbut, to sew. 

Tukemohiy the eyebrow. 

Keke, to grind, to gnash. Maori 
keke, to creak. 

Tukmui, an eyelash. See noM^ 

Katmke, to handle; tukemM, tlM 
eyebrow. Biaori tuke^ the elbour ; 
Tongan tuke, the knuckles. 

Hawaiian hue, to be opposed, con- 
trary. 

KotuH, to ram, to beat. Maori 
tukif to ram, to strike endwise ; 
Samoan fu*t, to boat, to pound. 

Tahitian fui, the hiccough. 

Rukif night. 

See tukUuki and gote, 

Hawaiian kuktU, to publish, to 
spread, as a report. See rogo, to 
hear. 



Maori tukut to let go, to permit; 
Hawaiian kuut to let go, |,to 
slaekexL 



See tuku and atu, Tongan tuhmim, 
release, dismissal. 



Tahitian ttmtuut a sort of spider; 

Hawaiian kuukuu, a species oi 

spider. 
See preceding word. 
Tongan tunta, slow, dull, applied to 

avesseL 
Hawaiian kumat dark-coloured, aa 

clouds. 

Maori tatiim, the stump of a tree; a 
chief; Hawaiian Inimu, the bottom 
or foundation of anything; a 
teacher ; civil power. 

See tumu, nii^ and turei. 

Tahitian tunoat dark spots on the 
face. 
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TUPAQE .. ..To disembark; to arrive at; to 

come to land. 
TUPAHU .. .. Neighbouring. 

TUPAKO .. .. To ripple ; nppling. 

TUPAPAKU .. .. A corpse. Tupuatupa^aku^ a ghost. 

Tupapaku hamoa^ to mter a corpse. 

TUPARU .• .. To demolish; toplnnder. To open. 

To cleave ; to split. To break to 

pieces, as a shelL 
Tuparuparu • • • . To cleave ; to split. 
TUPERETIKI .. .. To faU; to tamble; to stomble. 

To decline. To pat opside down. 
TUPIKI (Huruhurutupiki.) Carlyhair. 

Tupikipiki •• •. To curl; frizzled. A kind of buckle. 

TUPIRI .. ;. .. Stunted. 

Tupirihia • . • • To be stunted or checked in growth. 

TUPOU To expose the buttocks. 

TUPU •• .. .. {Tagata tupu.) A neighbour. 

Faka-Tupu •• •• To raise up ; to create. 

TUPU A A ghost. A corpse. An insect. 

Tiqma tupapakut a ghost. 

Faka-Tupua •• .. Dull; gloomy; sad. 

Tuputupua .. .. A monster. 

TUPUAKAU .. .. A park. A pen for cattle. 

TUPUAKI .. .. The occiput. 



TUPUNA-KAIFA 


• • 


A grandfather. 


TUPUNA-MORIRE 


. . 


A grandmother. 


Faka-TURA .. 
TURAKAUPAEHA 


» . 


Respectable; venerable. 
To fence with a spear. 


TURAKI 


• • 


To defile; to profane. To turn 
upside down. To abolish a tapu. 
To repel. 


TURAKIHAU .. 
TURAMARAMA 


• • 


Sedition. 
A lamp. 



TURARI To water. 

TURE A decree ; a writ. Law. 

TUREI A trunk; a stem. A source; a 

spring. A foundation. Cause; 
ground; motive. 

Faka-Turei .. •• To inculcate. 

Haka-Turei .. .. To root ; to take root. 

TU R El REI • • • • Pitching up and down, as a canoe. 



Tagata-tupu, a neighbour. 

Kukeri-lupapaku, a grave. Maori 
tupapakut a corpse; Hawaiian 
kupapaUf a corpse. 

Tongan tuba, a hole or opening; 
Tahitian tupa, to hollow out. 



Pipiki, to contract, to draw up. 
Maori pikif frizzled. 



Maori tiQKm, to stoop down ; Mar- 
quesan tupou, to bend down. 

Nanatupu, a first cousin. See 
tupafm. Maori tupu, to grow, to 
increase; Samoan tupu, to sprout, 
grow. 

Maori tujnta, a goblin, a monster; 
Hawaiiali kupua, a sorcerer. 



Tahitian tupuai, the crown of the 

head; Maori tumuaki, the crown 

of the head. 
Maori tupuna, an ancestor. See 

kaifa. 
Maori tupuna, an ancestor. See 

morire, 
Tahitian /oa-euro, to honour. 
Tahitian turaau, the manual exer- 
cise of the native arms; Maori 

rakau, a weapon. 
Turakihau, sedition. Maori turaki, 

to push down; Hawaiian kulai, 

to push over from an upright 

position. 
See turaki and hau. 
Rama, a torch; kama, to kindle. 

Maori turama, to light with a 

torch. 
Rari, water. 
Maori ture, a law; Barotongan ture, 

a law ; Tahitian ture, a law. 
Tahitian tureirei, to stand on the 

extreme end* 



TUREPO 

TUREPU 
TURERERERE .. 
TURI .. 



Tuturi 



A spot ; a stain. To spot ; to sully; 
to make dirty. 

To carry ; to conduct. 

To balance. 

The knee. Kopani-turi, the knee- 
pan. 

To make to kneel down. Tuturi 
tuene, to kneel. 



Maori turetireti, unsteadv, threaten. 

ing to fall over ; Tahitian tureirei, 

unsettled, restless. 
Repo, mire, mud. 



Maori turi, the knee ; Samoan tuli^ 
the knee. 
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TURITURI .. .. Noise; hobbub; bustle. Silenoe. 
Tariga turi, deaf. 

Faka-Turituri .. ..To bawl; to babble. A row; a 

noise. 
TURORI (Moeturori.) Drowsy. 

Turorori Faintness; weakness. 

Turorirori «. •« To enfeeble; weak. Plump. In- 
firm. To stagger. Softness; 
slackness. Nonchalant. 

Faka-Turorirori .. To enfeeble ; weak. 

Haka-TuroriroH • . To shake ; to move. 

TURORIRORI -MANAKO To discourage. 

TU ROTU . . . . To be good ; virtuous. 

TURU A column; a pillar. To aid; to 

help. To support; to stay; to 
•prop up. 

Turutuni *• «« To support; to lean on a walking- 

stick. 

Turuha^a .• •• To help one another. 

TURU A To adjoin. 

TURUKI {Rua-turuki,) A burial-pla«e. 

Faka-TURUMA • • « • Grave ; serious. 

TURUTAHEAHEA .. A warrior. 

TURUTURUPANA • . To run against ; to knock against. 

TUTAE Excrement. 

TUTAEHANA .. .. Resembling crystal. 
TUTAEKAURI .. .. Bust. 

TUTAEPERE .. .. Sulphur. 

TUTAHOU .. .. To repair; to mend. 
TUTAIYI . . . . A hUf; a hillock. 

TUTAKERE .. ..To dissipate; to scatter. In dis- 

order. To put over and under. 
TUTE To hunt on foot. 

TUTOMO .. •• To submerge. 

TUTU To prepare bark for cloth. 

TUTUQA .» .. A flea. Bingworm. 

TUTU HOE •• •• A society ; a company. 
TUTU N A . . . . To feel ; to handle. 
TUVEKE To condemn ; To sentence. 



TUYEROYERO .. .. A comet. 



COMPABE. 

Maori turituriy noise, uproar; Ha- 
waiian kuU, to be stunned with 
noise. 



Maori turori, to stagger, to totter; 
Barotongan turori, to stumble. 



See turorirori and manako,- • 
Tongan htu, prayer ; Maori rote, a 

kind of invocation. 
Maori turu, a stick used as a sup- 
port ; Tahitian turu, a prop. 

Kaiturut to conspire ; aturu, to aid ; 
tauturu, to asdst. 

Maori ma, two; Samoan tniua, to 

divide in two. 
iZtiJb', night. Tahitian tumi, a heap 

of stones. 
Tahitian tunima, a certain sacred 

place. 



Maori ttito«, dung; Tahitian tutae, 
dung. 

See tutae fmd hana. 

See kauri, Tutaepere, sulphur. 
Tahitian tutaeaurit iron-rust. 

Hawaiian kukae, excrement; PeJe, 
the goddess of volcanoes ; kukae- 
peUt sulphur. 

See hou, 

Samoan tutcLsivif a chain of moun- 
tains ; Mangaian tuaivi, a ridge. 



Maori tutetutet to hustle, to jostle ; 

Marquesan tute, to chase, to drive 

away. 
Tahitian tomOf to sink, as a boat; 

Hawaiian komo, to sink, as a 

canoe. 
Samoan tutu, to beat out native 

cloth ; Hawaiian kuku, to beat, as 

native cloth. 
Hawaiian kuua, a kind of itch ; Sa- 
moan tuga, a maggot. 



TUYIRIYIRI 



♦ • •• 



Pricking; itching. 



Veke, crime; koreveke, to pardon. 

Futuna tuveki, to refuse to accept, 

to reject. 
Hawaiian welo, to stream as a flag; 

light streaming from a brand of 

fire thrown into the air in the 

dark. 
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THE MORIORI PEOPLE OF THE CHATHAM 

ISLANDS: THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 



By Alexander Shand, of Chatham Islands. 



KO MATANGI-AO. 
Chapter V. — Rakei. (Translation.) 

RAKEI set out ; he went on till he arrived at the house of T&mSr 
hiwa. Arrived there, he found no people, all the people had left; 
he took the Pute-a-Kura of Tamahiwa, (^) and one of the feathers dropped 
out. Rakei then returned back ; he went until he arrived at his 
dwelling, and found T&m&-tc-hokopa (^) had come to the house. He 
thereupon asked him, " Where have you been ? " "I have been yonder 
on the land of Tamahiwa." " What indeed did you go there for ? " 
" For the thing here in my hand." " What really is the thing 1 " " It 
is the Pute of Tamahiwa." "Ah then, snn ! for us onward to- 
morrow [will be trouble] with your parent Tamahiwa." 

Tamahiwa and his son returned to their home ; tfiey entered the 
house and found the (a) plume lying ; they looked up in the house ; 
" TJ-ur (**) The Pute was gone. Tamahiwa then said to his children, 
" What shall we do, O my children ? " His sons, Pauhu and Pahore, 
answered, " To do indeed what 1 " " To seek out a tree [to see] if your 
relative Rakei may not be drawn [thither]." (*) Going, they found a 
tree growing, a manuka^ full of birds — hohQ (Prosthemddera Novcr- 
zealcmdice), pare (pigeon ; Maori, kei-eru), kakariki (paroquet), tchitake 
(fan-tail), miromirOj and komako (bell-bird). Pauhu and Pahore 
returned to their home. Tamahiwa then said to the children, " Have 
you found out a tree?" "Yes." "Where is iti" " It is growing 
yonder." "Are there any birds on it?" "They are exceedingly 
numerous." They made it a reserved tree. They remained in the 
house listening to the cries of the kokos : " Ko^, Kchi / " ''What kind of 
a koko is this ? " " Tis a screeching kokoJ' " No, it is not." " Then 
what is it ?" " It is indeed some person." The koko cried out again : 
*^Ko-e, Koe/" Then for the first time Pauhu and Pahore went and 
found Rakei up the tree spearing birds ; the spears were standing at 
8 
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the base of the tree. Pauhu and Pahore called out : Wari ko Ure f — 
" Who is the stranger V "I, Rakel" Wari ko hunu ?—'' Who is the 
resident, or person, of the place T' "Tis I, Pauhu and Pahore." 
Rakei said, " Come up here." " No ; come down here." Pauhu and 
Pahore asked, "What is this spear for, Rakei 1" "A koko spear." 
" What is this spear for ? " "A pigeon spear." " What is this spear 
fori" "A kmnako (bell-bird) spear." "What is this spear for?" 
" It is a spear." " Then this si)ear is for you, Rakei." They thrust 
and pierced Rakei with speare and cut him up. (^) When they reached 
the ure (J) and attempted to cut it, it was withdrawn (swallowed) by 
Maru. When they reached the heart it disappeared inwards, with- 
drawn by Maru. When they reached the head, it was withdrawn by 
Maru. Three parts of Rakei were hidden by his god Maru, hut the 
whole body was taken by Pauhu and Pahoi'e to be eaten. Pauhu and 
Pahore returned to their home, and Tamahiwa asked them, " What 
thing is that you havel" "We have killed our man." "Who?" 
" Rakei ; we found him spearing the birds of our tree." " Ah, then 
henceforth we shall have trouble with your parent Tama-tc-hokopa. 
0-6. Was your (slain) man hidden out of sight?" "Yes, we threw 
him down over the cliffs." 

Tama-tc-hoko|>a remained in his home waiting for his son, who did 
not come to him. The Torea* arrived and ciied " Tore ! " Tama-to- 
hokopa asked, " What Torea are you ? " " Tore ! " " Are you an ebb- 
tide Torea?" "Tore!" "Are you a flood-tide Torea?" "Torel" 
The bird remained silent He asked, " My son ? " " Tore I " " Has 
he fallen ? " " Tore 1 " " Is he killed by man ? " " Tore ! " " Is he 
gone to the thing which burns here?" "Tore!" "Has he been 
given to the voices which sound here ? *' *• Tore ! " Tama-tc-hokopa 
wept for his son slain. 

As soon as day dawned, Tama-te-hokopa set out with the birds 
and searched for the place where his son lay. The Torea went by the 
sea ; the Hopiritu {^) by the bush or forest. They went on. The 
Hopiritu went on the track and found the Toreas arrived ahead. 
He (Tama-tc-liokopa) went and took his son ; he looked at his state, 
the ure, the heart, and the head had not been taken. He placed 
his son in a garment. The Toreas went by the sea-beach, with their 
loads of stones; the Hopiritu inland with their loads of Paretao.f 
When they reached the house an oven was dug. Rakei was placed on 
it. They looked at Rakei. " U-u I " The skin closed, and again they 
looked also. "()-d!" One side turned. "()-<5!" They looked again, the 
other side turned. Then he took his son and bore him into the house. 
Five nights and five days he laid in the oven, and Rakei lived again. 

Now at this time another son was born to Tama-tc-hokopa, named 

• The Torea is the Pied Oyster-catcher, or Hcematopus UmgirosirUy a bird that 
is very frequently referred to in old Maori traditions.— Editobs. 

t Paretao, a species of fern. The stones and the fern were to be used in the 
ovqi in which Bake! was placed to resuscitate him.— Eoitobs. 
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Kahukum. Tamatc-bokopa sent his messenger and said, " When you 
reHcfa there, to those people (saj) the thing which they killed lives 
again. When Tchukauka arrived at the place of Tamahiwa and his 
children, he said to them, " The oven of your man (slain) has become 
alive again ;" to which Pauhu and Pahore replied, " Is it so ; can the 
food of the spear (that killed) and the flint (knife) live ajgain?" "Yes, 
the oven of your man (slain by you two) is returning to life, it may 
be to-morrow, or the next day (will not be long)." Tchukauka 
returned to his home and dwelt there. It was a long time before 
Rakei gt>t well. Wlien Eakei recovered, Kahukura had reached 
maturity. It happened at a certain time that Tamartc-hokopa tried 
to prove his sons in the use of weapons. When Rakei stood up his 
ribs were furrowed ; behold ! the scars (or lumps, traces of wounds) 
appeared. Tama-to-hokopa threw his spear, first the butt, then the 
point, but Rakei did not ward it off properly. ** Yes, hence indeed, O 
son I it is that you will suffer hurt through your grossness 1 " " Cross- 
ness in which way ? '' Then Tama-tc-hokopa threw his spear at his 
youngest son Kahukura ; he warded it off well. At a certain time the 
messenger, Tchukauku, went to Tamahiwa and the others and said, 
" The oven of your man (cured by the process of the steaming oven) 
is alive, it may be to-morrow, it may be to-day." " Is it so : can the 
food of the s|)ear and the flint (knife) live, we having also eaten a 
part ? " Tamahiwa asked his sons, " Hold, tell me indeed did you cut 
off te ure ? " " No." " Did you cut off the heart 1 " " No." « Did 
you cut off the head?" "No." "Ah, truly, then to-morrow («) (or 
onwards) we shall have trouble with your parent Tama-tc-hokopa." 
Then Tchukauka returned to his home. 

After this the messenger of Tama-tc-hokopa went to his people, so 
that they should come to seek revenge for the injury to RakeL Tama- 
tc-hokopa's people came to him, and so also Tamahiwa gathered his 
people. The tribe of Tama-tc-hokopa was named Wheteina and 
Bauru. Tamahiwa's tribe was Rauru. The war-party of Tama-tc- 
hokopa proceeded against Tamahiwa and his people, and fought against 
them. The people of Tohoro-kino came also ; they were " dug out by 
the oven of Te Mohewao ; " (i<>) all the people came. Kahukura 
exclaimed, " What is the thing which covers you over I " "Yes ; do 
you mean us ? We thought, O son ! we came to show you honour." 
That people were ashamed (insulted), and returned. Rakei dashed 
forward : " My fish (victim) I my fish ! Pauhu and Pahore ! " They 
cried, "Our fish ! Rakei 1 " Rakei levelled his spear— crack I it stuck 
&8t; two of them 1 Pauhu and Pahore levelled their spears, they 
wounded Rakei, but did not kill him. Kahukura rushed forward 
from the rear of the war-party, he levelled his spear at Pauhu and 
Pahore ; two of them ! it stuck fast. Kahukura drew his axe, and 
struck left and right, so that when he left he was covered with blood. 
Both tribes slew one another — the Wheteina and the Rauru — each side 
suffered* 
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This is something which was forgotten about Tamahiwa, regarding 
his incestuous intercourse with his mother, making her his wife. 
Hence it became a proverb *' The incest of Tamahiwa." 

[The fight between these two tribes is said to have been one of ihe 
causes of the migration to the Chatham Islands. There were additional 
reasons, as will be related further on.] 

Thx jonoNa toobthxb or Baxei (vbom ICabu). 

Gome from the orown of the head ; Be thou closed, O Gristle t 

Be thou closed, Be thou closed, O Gristle I 

Be thou at ease. Let the bones close, 

Come from the bald pate ; Let the clotted blood dose. 
Be thou closed, Close Earth I 

Be thou at ease. Close Heaven I 

Come from the bare skin ; Close it with the closing of Mara ; 

Be thoa closed. Close it with the closing of Earth. 
Be thoa at ease. 



KO RAKEI 

(Expressed in the Maori Languaqe). 

Ca haere a Rakei, haere a, ka tae ki te whare o T&m&hiwa ; 
rokohanga atu kahore tahi he tangata, kua riro nga tangata. Ela 
tangohia mai ko te Pute-a-Kura o T&mahiwa, taka ana tetehi ran (or 
piki) o te Put€ ; ka hoki a Rakei ki muri, haere a, ka tae ki te kaingai 
rokohanga atu ka puta mai a T&m&-te-hokopa ki te kainga ; uia ma, 
ana i reira, "I whea koa koe?" "I ko au nei i te whenua o 
Tamahiwa." *<I haere koa koe ki reira ki te aha?" "ELi te mea i 
taku ringa nei na." "He aha koa nge te mea?" "Ko te Put€ a 
Tamahiwa." " A, heoi ra, E tama ! mo taua te raru apopo i to matua 
i a Tamahiwa. Ka hoki mai a Tamahiwa ki te kaainga, ratou ko nga 
tamariki, ka tomo ki te whare, rokohanga atu e takoto ana te piki, ka 
titiro ano ki runga i te whare, ft, kua riro te Pute. Ka noho a 
Tamahiwa ka ki atu ki nga tamariki, *' Ela pehea tatou, E aku tama- 
riki ? " Ka karanga mai nga tama, a Pauhu raua ko Pahore, " Ki te 
aha koa?" " Ki te kimi i tetahi rakau me kore e onga mai ta korua 
whanaunga a RakeL" Haere ana rokohanga atu te rakau e tu ana he 
Manuka — e mni ana te Koko i runga, te Kereru, te Titake ( = Hiwai- 
waka), te Miromiro, te Korimako, ka haere mai a Pauhu raua ko 
Pahore ki te kaainga, ka ki atu a Tamahiwa ki ona tamariki, " Kua 
kite korua i tetehi rakau ma korua?" " Ae." "Keiwhea koa?" 
"Anft, te tu mai i ko ra." " E ai ana te manu o runga?" "Nui, 
nui, nui rawa atu." Rahuitia atu e raua te rakau i reira. Ka noho 
raua i te kaainga, whakarongo ana ki te tanga o te Koko, "Ko-e — Ko-e." 
" He Koko aha koa nge tenei?" "He Koko koe koe." "O oi, kahore." 
"A, he aha koia?" "He tangata ra m&t&." Ka tangi ano te koko 
"Ko-e, Ko-S." Katahi ka haere a Pauhu raua ko Pahore rokohanga atu, 
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ko Bakei i runga i te rakau e wero ana i nga manu, e tu ana nga tao i 
te putake o te rakau. Ka karanga atu a Pauhu raua ko Pahore 
" Wari ko tore 1 " " Ko au ko Rakei," " Wari ko hunu ? " " Ko au 
ko Pauhu raua ko Pahore." Ka mea mai a Eakei ^'Haere mai ki 
runga nei.'' " Kao, haere mai ki raro nei.'' Ka ui atu a Pauhu raua 
ko Pahore. '<He tao aha tenei tao, E Rakei?" "He tao Koko/' 
" He tao aha tenei tao?" " He tao Kereru." "He tao aha tenei tao ? " 
" He tao Korimako," " He tao aha tenei tao ? " " He tao ano, he tao.' 
" A, mou tenei tao e RakeL'' Ka werohia e raua a Rakei ki te tao, 
ka tu. Ka haehaea e raua. Ka tae ki te ure, whanonga ake ki te 
kokoti, ka horomia e Maru ; ka tae ki te manawa humone mai ana i 
reira ki roto, ka horomia e Maru ; ka tae ki te upoko, ka horomia e 
Maru. E torn nga wahi o Rakei i riro i tona Atua i a Maru ; Ko te 
tangata i riro katoa i a Pauhu raua ko Pahore ki te kainga. Ka ui 
mai a Tamahiwa: "He aha koia ta korua mea?" "Kua mate ta 
maua tangata." "Kowai?" " Ko Rakei; rokohanga atu e maua e 
wero ana i nga manu o ta maua rakau." " A, mo tatou atu apopo te 
raru i to korua matua, i a Tama-te-hokopa; a i ngaro ranei i a korua ta 
korua tangata (or tupapaku) ? '* " Ae, i hurihia e maua ki te pari" 

Ka noho a Taraa-te-hokopa i tona whare, ka tatari ki tona tama, 
kahore i puta mai ki a ia. Ka tae mai te Torea, ka tangi, " Tore 1" 
Ka ui a Tama-te-hokopa, "Torea aha koe?" "Tore!" "Torea tai 
timu?" "Torel" "Torea tai kato?" "Tore!" Ka noho puku 
te manu. Ka ui. "Ko taku tama?" "Tore!" "Kua hinga?" 
"Tore!" "Kua mate i te tangata?" "Torel" "Kua riro ki te 
mea e ka nei?" "Torel" "Kua homai ki nga reo e pa nei?" 
" Tore 1 " Ka tangi a Tama-te-hokopa ki tona tamaiti ka mate. 

Ka ao te ra ka haere a Tamarte-hokopa me nga manu, ka kimi i te 
takotoranga o tana tama ; ko te Torea ma te moana, ko te Hopiritu (^) 
ma roto i te peho. A, ka haere atu, haere marire nga Hopiritu i te 
ara, rokohanga atu kua tae nga Torea i mua; te haeretanga atu, 
tangohia mai ana tana tama ; ka titiro ki te ahua, ko te ure, ko te 
manawa, me te upoko kihai i riro. Whaoa ana tana tamaiti ki roto 
i te kakahu. Ko nga Torea, haere ana ma tatahi, me nga kawenga 
kowhatu ; ko nga Hopiritu ma uta, me nga kawenga Paretao. Ka tae 
ki te kaainga, ka keria te umu, hoatu ana a Rakei ki runga i te umu. 
Titiro ana a Rakei, ka tutaki te kiii ; me i reira hoki ka titiro atu, 
" A-a." Ka huri tetehi taha o Rakei. A, ka titiro atu hoki ka huri 
tetehi taha. Ka tango ai i tana tamaiti, ka kawe ai ki te whare. £ 
rima nga po, e rima nga ao e takato ana i roto i te umu ka ora a 
BakeL 

Na ka whanau i konei tetehi tamaiti a Tama-te-hokopa, ko Kahu- 
kura te ingoa. Ka tukua te karere a Tama-te-hokopa, ka ki atu a 
Tama-te-hokopa ; " Ina tae atu koe ki reira ki a ratou, kua ora te mea 
i patua e ratou." Ka tae a Tchukauku ki a Tamahiwa ma, ratou ko 
nga tamariki, korero atu (ana); "Te umu i ta korua tupapaku ka 
whano ka ora." Ka whai mai a Pauhu raua ko Pahore. " Ne-e ? E 
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ora hoki te kai a te kaukau raua ko te maperer' '' Aa, te timu i ta 
korua tangata ka whano ka ora, kei apopo, kei a tahi (or tetehi) ra 
ranei.'' Ka boki a Tchukauku ki tona kaainga, ka noho. He roa te 
whananga (or haerenga), a Rakei ka ora. Ko te oranga a Rakei, kna 
tawhatu a Kahukura. Ka tae ki tetehi wa ka whakatautau a Tama> 
te-hokopa i nga tamariki. Te turanga mai a Rakei ki runga> tuwhera 
ana te kaokao, tera te tu mai ana nga pakupuku. 

Kokiria ana te tao a Tama-te-hokopa, kokiria-a-pu, kokiria-a-mata, 
kihai i tan te karo a Rakei i te tao. " A-a^ inawhai ano koe E tama ! 
i rahiia ai, na to tipu whakahara.'' '^Wbakahara pewhea?" Me i 
reira ka kokiria te tao a Tama-te-hokopa ki tona potiki, ki a Kahukura ; 
whakaputanga ake, waiho kia rere ana. I tetehi wa ka haere te karere 
ko Tchukauku ki a Tamahiwa ma, ka korero atu. '*Te umu o ta 
korua tangata {or tupapaku) kua ora, hei te ra apopo, hei akuanei 
ranei" ''Ne-S? e ora hoki te kai a te kaukau raua ko te mapere, 
kua pou nei i a maua tetehi wahi ? ** Ka ui mai a Tamahiwa ki ona 
tamariki; ''Tena koa, korero mai ki au, i kotia te ure ?" '* Kahora" 
« I motu te manawa I " " Kahore." " I kotia te npoko V " Kahore." 
(or Ooi kahore). " A-a, koia, mo taua te raru apo|)o ake nei i to korua 
matua i a Tama-te-hokopa.'' Ka hoki a Tchukauka ki tona kaainga. 

Ka mutu tenei i konei ka haere te karere a Tama-te-hokopa ki 
tona iwi kia haere mai ki te ngaki i te mate o Rakei. A, ka tae mai 
te iwi o Tama-te-hokopa ki a ia. Pera hoki a Tamahiwa ma, ka huihui i 
tona iwi. Ko te iwi o Tama-te-hokopa, he Wheteina, he Rauru. Ko te 
iwi o Tamahiwa, he Rauru. Ka rewa te taua a Tama-te-hokopa ki a 
Tamahiwa ma, ka pakanga. Ka tae mai te iwi o Tohoro-kino, i koia ki te 
umu o Te Mohewao ; (^^) ka tae mai nga iwi katoa. Ka pa te karanga a 
Kahukura: *'Tena te mea e tipu i runga i a korua?" '' U-u, i a maua nei 
ra pea nge ? Ka hua ra, £ Tama ! i haere mai ai he whakanui i a koe." 
Ka whakama te iwi ra, ka hokL Ka rere ko Rakei: *'Taku ika! 
taku ika 1 ko Pauhu raua ko Pahore ! " Ka karanga mai tera : " Ta 
maua ika ko Rakei 1 '' Ka paepaea te tao a Rakei, t& ! waiho kia uka 
ana, tokorua I Ka pakanga te po, pakanga te ao. Ka paepaea (or 
kokiria) nga tao a Pauhu raua ko Pahore, ka tu ki a Rakei, kihai i 
mate. Ka rere mai a Kahukura i te hiku o te taua, ka paepaea nga 
tao ki a Pauhu raua ko Pahore, tokorua ! waiho kia uka ana. Ka 
maunu te toki a Kahukura, ka whiua na te maui, na te katau, ko te 
tukunga atu i reira, kua rewa a Kahukura i roto i te toto. 

Patu rurua ana aua iwi, te Wheteina, te Rauru, mate ana, mate 
ana. 

Tenei tetehi kupu i wareware mo Tamahiwa, te moenga kino 
tiwaretanga, i tana whaene, waiho ana hei wahine mana. Koia i 
whakataukitia ai " Ko (te) tiware o Tamahiwa." 
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KO RAKEI 
(Expressed in the Moriobi Language). 

Ka whano a Rakei hSre a, ka tae ko t' whare o T&m&hiwa. 
Poteht etu, kaare e rangat' tehi, ka roa ka rangat' ; ka tanga mai eneti 
i ri Piite-a-Kura o Tamahiwa, {^) ka tak*(a) i tche rau o tchia Patfi. 
Ka hok'(i) a Rakei ku muril, here a, ka tae i kaing', potShl etti, ka 
put& ihhI ko Tania-tc-hokopa (^) i kaing*. Ka ui mai eneti (^) i kora, 
"I whs koa nei ko?" "I ko i au nei i t' whenu o Tamahiwa." 
'' Hgre ka nei ko i ki reira ki tch aha?" '* Ki ri me i takii ririma nei 
na." " rha koa e tchia me ? " "Ko ro put6 a Tamahiwa." " A, kati 
etu E Potiki ! mo tau atu apo i tc mutchu i a Tamahiwa." 

Ka heoki mei ko Tamahiwa i kainga, ratou ko timit'; ka tomo ko 
t' whare, potShl etu totaranga ta rau ; ka tchiro ene ku rung* i t' 
whare; " U-tt." (*) Ka riro ta put§. Ka noho a Tamahiwa ka ki eta 
ki ka tamariki: "PehS koa nei tatau, E aku tamariki?" E^ranga 
mai ka tama, a Pauhu rau ko Pahore : *^ Ki tch aha koa nei ) " "KI 
ri kimi noa i tche rtikau me kore, e ongo to kord hunanga a Rakei." 
K' here enehi, (^) potehi etu e tu a' ta rakau Manuka, e mui a' te KokO 
ku rung*, a ra Pare, ko ro Kakariki, ko Tchitake, ko ro Miromiro, 
ko ro Komako. Ko ro m u a Pauhu rau ko Pahore i kaing*, ka ki etu 
a Tamahiwa ki o' tamariki: "Kite koru i tche rakau ma korul" 
"U-u." "T6h5 koal" " A te tu mai i kora na." "I ei ta manu o 
rung* ?" " Kuwai, kuwai, kuwai maria !" Ko tchia rakau ka t& rahui 
e rau i ko. Ka noho rau i kaing*, hokorongo ki tangi a ra KokO : 
"Ko-€, Ko-6!" "Koko hhia koa nei tenei?" "KokO taue." 
"Awai kaare." "A, i ha koa nal" "Tangat* ra mo." Ka tangi 
ene ko ix) Koko, "Ko-6, Ko-5l" Kanei k* here a Pauhu rati ko 
Pahore, rokiri etu, ko Rakei i rung' i t& rakau, e wero ana i ka manu ; 
e tchu ana ka tao i ri putake o t& rakau, karang* atii enehi a Pauhu 
rau ko Pahore: "Wari koterel" " Ko au, ko Rakei." "Wariko 
hunu?" "Ko au, ko Pauhu rauu ko Pahore." Ka me mai ko Rakei : 
"Pera mai ku rungi nei." "Ka-a, pera mai ka raro nei." Ka ui 
etu a Pauhu mu ka Pahore: "E tao i ah* tenei tao, E Rakei 1" "E 
tao Koko." " E tao i ah* tenei tao ? " " E tao Par6 (a)." " E tao i 
ah* tenei tao 1 " " Tao Komako.'* " E tao i ah* tenei tao ?*' " E tao 
enei, e tao." " A, mou tenei tao e Rakei.** Ka werohia e rau a Rakei 
ki tao, ka tu ka ehe (^) e rau. Ka t§ ki ta ure, (^ whano ro ake, ka 
koti, ko Maru hOro ; ka tS ki ri manaw* ka mene mai enei i kora ko 
roto, ko Maru hOro ; ka tae ki ta upoko, ko Maru hOro, E torn wahi 
o Rakei i riro i tona atua i a Maru ; ko tangat* ka riro katd i a Pauhu 
rau ko Pahore, e kai ma rau. Ka hoki a Pauhu rau ko Pahore i 
kaing*; ka ui mai ko Tamahiwa : "I *ha koa e, ta koru me?" "Ka 
mate ta mau rangat* ! ** " Kuwai ? " " Ko Rakei-! potehi atu e man e 
wero an& i ka manu o ta mau rakau." " A, mo tatau atti apopo i to 
kom mutft, i a Taraa-tc-hokopH. 6-6, i ngaro ranei i a koru ta koru 
rangat' V* •* U-u, ka tch huri e maii ko ro* t& pari.** 
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Ka noho a Tama-tc-hokopa i tona wbare, ka tari ki td' t&m&, kaare 
e puta mai ki aii. Ka tae mai i TOre, ka tangi : " Tore !'' Ka ui ko 
Tama-tc-hokopa: "Tore 'ha ko'l" "Tore!" "Tore tai timuT' 
"Tore!" "Tore tai puiha?" "TorS!" Ka noho puku t& manu. 
Ka ui, "Taku tamal" "Tore!" "Ka hing*?" "Tore!" "Ka 
mat' i tangat* ? " " Torg ! " " Ka riro ki ri me e ka nei ? " " Tor6 ! " 
" Ka t' homai ki ka re(o) e pa nei 1 " " Tore ! " Ka tangi a Tama-to- 
hokopa ki t5' timit' ka mate. ' 

Ka ao te ra ka whano a Tama-tc-hokopa me ka manu, ka kimi i to- 
taranga o t5' tama ; ko TorS ma ro' to moana ; ko te Hopiritu (^) ma 
ro' to poeho. A, tc here i ko here mari an& ka Hopiritu i tche ara, 
potehi ^tii ka tae ka Tore i ma ; k' huneti enehi, ka tango i to' timit' ; 
ka tchird ^i tohii, ko ta ure, ko ta manaw', me ta upoko tchiei riro. 
Ka ta whao i td' timit' ko ro' ta kakahu. Ko Tor6 k' here ma tatahi, 
me ka koenga pohatu ; ko te Hopiritu ma uta, me ka koeng'(a) e 
Poretao. Ka tae i kaing*, ka keri ta umu, hoatu a Rakei ku rung* i 
ta umii. Ka tohiro ene ki a Rakei ; " U-u ; " ka tutaki ko ro kiri ; me 
ko ka tohiro Stti hoki ; " 6-6," ka hur* i tche taha o RakeL 6^, ka 
tchiro Stii hoki ka huri i tche taha. E tango ei i t5' timit', e kawe ei 
ko t' whare ; e rim' po, e rim' i ao tokot' an& i ro' ta umti ka orS a 
Rakei. 

Na, k' whanau inginei i tche rimit' a Tama-tc-hokopa, ko Kahukura 
t& ingO. Ela tchuku te kerer6 a Tama-tc-hokopa, ka ki Stii a Tama-tc- 
hokopa: "Koi ko ka tae ko ke reira ki a ratau, ka or& te me, 
hokohemetl e ratau." Ko Tchukauku ka tae ki a Tamahiwa ma, ratau 
ko ka tamariki, korer' ^tii : " Ta umu i ta koru tangat' ka hana ka 
era." Ka whai mai a Pauhu rau ko Pahore. " Ne e ? E ora hoke te 
kai a ra kaukau rau ko ro mapere 1 " " A-a, ta umii i ta koru tangat' 
ka whano ka ora, e ra mai apo, e ra mai a tehi ra." Ka hoki ko 
Tchukauka i kaing' ka noho. E roa te whanonga a Rakei ka ora. 
Ko tch oranga o Rakei tchuwhatii ko Kahukura. Ka tae ki tche aeho 
k' hokotautau a Taraartc-hokopa i ka tamariki. Ko tchuranga mai a 
Rakei ku rung* hokora te kaokao, tara ka tchu tchea panakonako. 
Kokiri tao a Tama-tc-hokopa, tchi ri pu, tchi ri mata, tchiei tau t' 
huri mai a Rakei i tao. " A, koi ra koe, E potiki ! e hi ei i tu na to 
tataha nunui." "Tataha nunui mawhe?" Mai ko kokiri tao a 
Tama tc-hokopa ki to' timit' toke, ki a Kahukura ; ka huri mai i kora e 
piri anei. I tche aeho na ka rere te kei-er* a Tchukauku ki a Tamahiwa 
ma, korer' gtii : " Ta umu i ta koril(a) tangat' ka or&, e ra mai apo, e 
ra mai akonei." "Ne-el e ora hoki ta kai a ra kaukau rail ko ro 
mapei*e, ka pou nei i a raau i tche hunu?" Ka ui mai a Tamahiwa ki 
fl' tamiriki : " Pena koa korer* mei i-a ki au, ka te koti ta ure?" 
"Awai kaare." " Ra te mot'(u) te manaw'(a)]" "Awai kaare." 
" Ka te kotl ta upoko 1 " " Awai kaare." " A-a, koi, mo (^) te pu ake 
tau apo ake nei i to koru mutu i a Tama-to-hokopa." Ka hoki a 
Tchukauku ki tona kaing'. 

Ka mut' tenei inginei ka rere ka kere' a Tamate' ki tona kiato, 
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k' haro mai kia hiku i tc hara o RakeL Ta mai te kiato o TamatS' 
ki ai, pera hoki a Tamahiwa ma k' huihui i tona kiato. Ko ta imi o 
Tama-tc-hokopa, Wheteina, Rauru. Ko ta imi a Tamahiwa, e Rauru. 
Ka rewa i tau a Tamate ki a Tamahiwa ma, ka rang& i tau(&). Ka 
t&' mai ta imi o Tohoro-kino i kOia ki ta umu o ro Mohewao ; (^^) ka 
ta mai ka imi katO. Ka pa ta karang& a Kahukura : '' Tena na tcbi 
ri me e popi i rung' i a korua na ? " " U-u, i a mail nei ra peang' ) 
Ka hewa ra, £ potiki I hara mai ki a ko hokonui i a ko/' Hokoma 
tchia imi na, ka hoki Ka rere ko Rakei : " Taku ika^ taku ika ! ko 
Pauhu ran ko Pahore I" Karang* mai tera : "Ta mau ika ko Rakei !" 
Paepae i tao a Rakei, ta ! hunei ke uka ana, tokoru ! ka rangft i taQ 
te po, ranga te ao. Paepae i tao a Pauhu rau ko Pahore, ka tchu ki a 
Rakei, tchiei mate. Ka rere mai a Kahukura i tchiku o tau, paepae i 
tao ki a Pauhu rau ko Pahore, tokoru ! hunei ke uka ana. Ka maunu 
i toki a Kahukura, ka patu na maui, na katau, ko tohukunga atu i ko 
ra, ka rew'(a) a Kahukura i roto i toto. Patu ruru(a) ana wa imi te 
Wheteina^ ta Rauru, mate ana, mate ana. 

Tenei i tche kupu ka nawen'(e) mo Tamahiwa, mo tiwaretanga 
tona metehine, l<a ra waih' e ii wahine mana. Koi hokotaukitii ai 
" Ko tiware o Tamahiwa." 

Eo Ts Whano o Bakbi (ma Mabu). 

Bere mai i to tihi, Eoe khia tatakina ta niho I 

Eoe khia (^) piri, Eoe khia tutakina ta niho t 

Eoe khia ta, P) Tataki ta imi, 

Bere mai i te pakora ; Tutaki te toto, te karengeo, 
Eoe khia piri, Tataki Nuku I 

Eoe khia ta, Tataki Rangi ! 

Bere mai i te pehore ; Tataki i tataki o Mara ; 

Eoe khia piri, Tutaki i tataki o te whenaa. 
Eoe khia ta. 



NOTES. 

1 and 2. — It will be observed that Tamahiwa was a member of the Baara 
tribe, and Tama-to-hokopa one of the Wheteina tribe, bat although osiensibly of 
different tribes, it is very evident from each speaking of the other as parents, and 
also from the fact that they lived in close proximity to one another, that they were 
inter-related, and were, no doubt, the same people. Further notice of this will be 
foand under the heading of Canoes. 

S.^Enetif enehU and enu This word has generally the meaning of am in 
Maori, but varying much according to the combination ; it differs especially from 
the idiomatic use in Maori. At times it appears to have the use of the verbal 
particle ana, 

4.--"l7-t«." In this instance an exclamation. 

5. — K* here enehi^ an idiom for which there appears to be no exact eqaivalent 
in Maori. The nearest appears to be te haerenga^ rokohanga, <jkc. 

6. — Ehi=haehae in Maori, to be cut up in strips or pieces ; flint knives were 
generally used. 

7. — Membrum virile, 

B,^Hopiritu, an extinct rail of the Chatham Islands. 
9 
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9. — It seems very probable that this onght to be Motu pu, oat Hp by the stem. 
Owing to the very freqaent transposition of both vowels and consonants it 
renders words very difficult of recognition. 

10.— Ta Umu o ro Mohewao^ the name of an incantation to "dig oat ** or 
** collect the fagitives escaping from a fight.** Mohewhao is the Maori mohoao^ man 
of the woods. The people referred to as the people of Tohoro-kino (in Maori, 
Tahora-kino)— waste, wilderness— were, it is said, a veiy hairy race of people, who 
came to assist, bat were affronted by Eahokara's remarks. 

11.— In the Whano (Maori, ffono, joining, heating) of Bakei, kUa appears to 
be the same as kia— koe kia piri^ <fto.— bat changed for eaphony into as near as can 
be indicated by the spelling MM, The i is scarcely heard ; it is not clear and 
separate as in Maori pronunciation. There is a very similar peculiarity of pro- 
nunciation in the Ngapuhi dialect, known to Maori scholars. 

12.— Ta. There appears to be some little doubt as to the meaning given ; 
instead of relief from pain, which is implied, it might literally mean ** to strike," 
as with the leaves heated and steaming laid on the injured part. This Whano, or 
Hono, invocates the god Mam to descend upon the crown of the head of the 
injured person, that being the most sacred part of the body, and apply his healing 
and knitting power to the wound or injured limb. This was the general karakia 
ased in such cases. It was considered to be very effective, and is said to date back 
to the time of the incident referred to. 
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FLOATSAM ♦ AND JETSAM FROM THE GREAT 

OCEAN : OR, SUMMARY OF EARLY SAMOAN 
VOYAGES AND SETTLEMENT. 

WITH SUPPLEBiENTARY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



By the Rev. John B. Stair, 
Late Yicab of St. Arnaud, Yictobu ; fobmeblt or Samoa. 



IN seeking information as to early Samoan settlements, local 
traditions or records throw much light upon the subject; but 
there are others of great interest and value derived from outside 
sources. 

These interesting records, the summary of which I now give, were 
written for me by a native of Rarotonga in 1842, more than fifty 
years ago, and from which a careful translation was made at the tima 
They not only describe the first settlement of Rarotonga by Samoans, 
but also long-continued and extensive voyages undertaken by successive 
generations of Samoans, extending over very many years, and covering 
a vast expanse of ocean. The record purposes to be — " The History of 
the peopling of Rarotonga, with the generations of the people of Samoa, 
whence they sprang." It commences by stating that Tangaloa, or as 
he is also called, Tupua, was the first chief of XJpolu. 

It then proceeds to give a connected list of seventy-three names of 
chiefe or rulers, the last of which is Tangiia, one of the two famous 
voyagers who first settled one portion of Rarotonga. (I give the names 
in full in supplement.) 

This list of powerful chiefs who successively or, perhaps, in some 
cases, contemporaneously, governed on XJpolu, or other parts of Samoa, 
is most interesting and suggestive. In it I find the names of chiefs 
who held sway on XJpolu, as well as those who were supreme on Savaii; 
Rata, with Atonga, Iro, and Karika, being chiefs of Savaii ; whilst 

* Mr. Stair prefers to spell the word Flotsam thus.— Editobs. 
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Tangaloa, Te-alu-tanga-nuka and his successors, with others, inclading 
the famous Tangiia alias Te-uenga, were chiefs or lords of Upolu, who 
in a series of years made long and distant voyages to all parts of the 
compass — Tahiti, Marquesas, Futuna, Uvea (Wallis' island), Raro- 
tonga, Tonga, Fiti, with many other groups, including even New 
Zealand, as I think, being in turn visited more than once in many 
cases, and also in part colonised by these enterprising leaders. 

The first canoe spoken of in the record was built on Savaii, in a 
forest belonging to Rata, by Atonga and his two brothers, Olo-keu and 
Olo-i-nano — the name of Atonga, the elder brother, appearing sixty- 
eighth on the genealogy, and coming immediately before that of Te-aln- 
tanga-nuku, lord of A'ana, Upolu, who made the first voyage spoken 
of, and who stands sixty-ninth on the list ; whilst Tangiia, who made 
the last of the series, appears seventy-third on the list, thus covering a 
period of five generations, or 150 years, during which these voyages were 
made. 

The brothers Olo-keu and Olo-i-nano were the first to move in 
building the canoe, being impelled thereto by the harsh treatment of 
their brother Atonga. Smarting under his unkindness, they deter- 
mined to build a canoe, and thus provide themselves with the means of 
seeking other lands.* 

They went to a forest on Savaii belonging to Rata, and cut down a 
tree without obtaining his permission, which brought them into trouble 
later on. Having cut down the tree they went to the coast, intending to 
return the next day. Meantime Rata appeared on the scene, and 
resented this felling of a tree without his permission. Exerting some 
supernatural power inherent in him, he commanded the re-connexion of 
the several parts. When Rata reached the spot and saw the tree cut 
down, he said, "Head of the tree approach, with the branches, leaves, 
bark, and chips ; let all be joined again to the trunk of the tree"; and 
it was so, all the different portions came together. Rata then said to 
the tree, " Stand upright ! I am Tu-ta-maota-mea." On which the 
tree arose and stood upright, and Rata returned to the coast 

When the two brothers went to the forest early in the morning 
they found the tree standing upright, but they knew it by the hatchet 
they had left at the butt of the tree. Nothing daunted, they cut it 
down again, divided the butt, and prepared the tree for being dragged 
to the coast. After this they returned homa On their way back 
they encountered. another marvel, as they were brought face to face 



* Those who wish to compare this legend with the New Zealand and Cook 
Islands version can find them as follows : The Maori version in Qrey's Polynesian 
Mythology (ed. 1885), p. 67, and in White's Ancient History of the Maoris vol. i, 
p. 69, and vol. iii, p. 2. The Aitntaki account is in Gill's Myths and Songs of the 
South Pacific^ p. 142. The name of Rata (Laka) occurs in the Hawaiian gene- 
alogies as an ancient personage (Fornander's The Polynesian RacCt vol. i, p. 181), 
and his gr&ve is claimed to be in Hawaii.— Editobs. 
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with a combat between an owl and a snake.^ The owl, who claimed 
to be the lord of the forest in disguise, said to them, ''Friends, mj 
brethren, come you here and put a stop to this quarrel between myself 
and the snake." But the snake said, '* Chiefs, proceed, and do not 
interfere in the quarrel of the snake and the owl "; on which th« two 
brothers prepared to go forward, not caring to interfere in the quarrel 
of the snake and the owl ; but the owl immediately said to them, 
'' Behold, I am the lord of this forest, in which you two cut down the 
tree ; if you do not come and put a stop to our quarrel you shall never 
paddle in your canoe." On this they thought upon the fact of the tree 
which they had cut down being caused to stand upright again, and 
turning back they killed the snake by cutting it asunder. On this, the 
owl said to them, " Oo you two, prepare your canoe (a va^a-tele — large 
canoe), with its outrigger and seats, and set of paddles." After a 
time, when the canoe had been built, they prepared to drag it from the 
forest and take it to the sea ; but when they reached the tucb-^vi, or 
ridge of the mountain, they both died. 

When Atonga found that his brothers did not return, he sought 
and found them in the mountain, lying dead on the ridge, and buried 
them. He then took the canoe for himself. A mystery seems to hang 
about this Atonga, who had something to do with the building of the 
canoe. He is said to have had two sides ; one side spirit, the other 
side man. The canoe was said to be built in a night, but the brothers 
did not know it. The man side worked as a servant ; the spirit side 
building the canoe, which was finished in the night When the canoe 
was built it was first called le Yaa-fau-po f (the canoe built in the 
night). 

The fame of this wonderful canoe soon reached XJpolu, and a chief 
named Te-alutanga-nuku longed to possess it After some intriguing 
with his wife and Atonga, the latter presented the canoe to Te-alutanga- 
nuku, and sent him the following directions by his wife : " GrO, tell 
your husband to prepare a house for the canoe. Summon all XJpolu to 
come and build a house quickly, for the canoe shall be taken to him 
to-morrow morning. Command that none of the people stand upright ; 
but that all sit down, and look at the canoe as it is taken, and listen to 
the song of the birds bearing it" 



* In the text of the tradition the contest is said to have been between o le puH 
(oonger-eel) and the owl ; bnt from the fact of the scene of the eneoanter being 
laid inland, I imagine the snake most be alluded to. Snakes are found in Samoa, 
but not in Barotonga, vhibh, I think, will aocomit for the sabstitiition of the word 
puii for snake. 

t This would seem to be the same as the Maori Waka-tarai-po, with the same 
meaning. It is said that this was the original name of the Eurahaupo oanoe, the 
crew of which came to New Zealand with the fleet about twenty or twenty-one 
generations ago. — ^Editobs. 
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The woman returned in haste to her husband, who summoned the 
people, so that the canoe house was bnilt and finished by daylight; 
when the song of the birds whs heard «p[)roaching with their burden. 
Atonga had sent this command to all the birds that they should carry 
the canoe to its destination, and instructed them what song to sing 
when they lifted the canoe. 

'' This shall be your song when you take the canoe : — 

The thonsands of Upolu, 
In the early moming assemble and behold I 
Chorus — Olo-ken e, Olo-i-nano e I 

Oloken e, Olo-i-nano el"* 

Atonga had changed the name of the canoe to that of Manu-a-lele 
(birds about to fly). The canoe was landed on Upolu, and safely 
housed, to the great delight of the chief, who again changed the name 
of the canoe to that of his wife— O le Puta-o-le-peau (the fulness of the 
wave) — which was the third name of the canoe. After this, pre- 
paration was made for the first voyage of the canoe. 

First Voyage of the Canoe, under Tb-alu-tanoa-nuku, 
To the South'iouth-west and West of Samoa, 
After this, the canoe visited (went about to) all the lands in that 
side of the heaven (south-sonth-west and west), but did not go to the 
upper side of the heaven, or toward Tahiti And when the year was 
finished the chief gave the canoe to his son Te-alu-tangarlangi, who 
made the second voyage. 

Second Voyage, under Tb-alu-tanga-langi, 

To Fiti, d;c. 
At this time the name of the canoe was again changed to O le Folau- 
loa-i-Fiti (the voyage direct to Fiti) ; but did not go to the eastward. 
At the close of that year the chief gave the canoe to his son Kau-kula.t 

Third Voyage, under Kau-kula, 

To Fiti, and Tonga-leva, now first visited, 

Kau-kula visited Fiti and the lands l^is father had visited. He 

also went to another land, which was then known for the first time^ 

called Tongarleva.} After this he returned in his canoe to Upolu 

* EipoQgipongi i le tine ^ o Enpola ; 
I le matakitaki e nolo *oe e I 
GH<»tn8 — Olo-keu e, Olo-i-nano e 1 

Olo-keu e*, Olo-i-nano e* ! " 

^ Query tini. Beaders will notioe in this song, and in other parts of the stoiy, 
the mixture of both Samoan and Barotongan words and phraBe8.r^£DiT0B8. 

t Possibly the Eahukura known to the Maoris— not the god of that name, but 
the navigator — who is said to have brought the kumara, or sweet potato, to New 
Zealand.— EoiTOBs. 

\ Possibly Tonga-reva, or Penrhyn Island. — ^EnrroBs. 
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when he saw that it was opening in the joints. On which he 
anchored it beneath the water and named it Tuna-moe-vai (eel sleeping 
in the water). When a season had passed he gave the canoe to his 
son Maluy who again changed its name to Numia-au (confusion of 
ourrents). 

Fourth Voyage, under Malu, 
To the East and North-east. 

Malu now voyaged towards the upper side of the heavens (east or 
north-east), whither he went, as also his father, Kau-kula. They 
discovered a small island named Toku-tea, where Malu left his father. 
He then sailed about with himself only and his men, and afterwards 
returned to Samoa. 

The birth of Tangiia is now described. On his return to Savaii, 
Malu married a woman named Kua-manu, by whom he had issue two 
girls. One of them married a man named Tu-tapu, and had a son who 
was adopted by Malu, as he had no son, and who named him Te-uenga. 
The boy fell sick, but two aitu (or gods) came, who were Tangaloa 
and Tongaiti These two looked at the boy; when Tangaloa said, 
addressing his companion, " What do you say ; suppose we let the boy 
live ? If he lives he will be our rejoicing." On this they called tlpie 
boy '' Tangiia," which means, in Samoa, compassionated (literally, cried 
over), because of the sympathy of the two spirits to the boy when he 
was near death. 

Fifth Voyage, by the Family op Malu, 
To the South-south-west and West, 

Some of the family of Malu determined to sail to the lower side of 
the heaven (south-south-west and west), and these are the lands they 
visited : Tonga, Fiti, Nukn, Olo-lilo, Nu'u, A.nga-ula, Kulu-pongi, 
Ala-ma-ti'eti'e, Mata-te-la, Vae-loa, Taki-nuku, XJ-vea, A-mama, Tuma 
(Rotumah), with all the islands visited by the family of Malu."*" 

Tangiia now comes more fully into notice. Whilst the party were 
at the island of Nu'u they built a canoe for the chief. It was a small 
one, and only the chief sat in it, and it was guided by a man who 
walked along the shore. It was called O le Vaa-tapa-langi (canoe 
beckoning the heavens). That was the reason why they proclaimed 
Tangiia to the chieftainship. And now, also, the titles of his father 
were first of all given to him. He now became chief, and obtained his 
idols. One was called Koti-longo-mana,t from Nu'u; another Malu- 
mao-mao, from A-mama ; whilst another was called Tongaiti. These 
were the idols whom he and his family worshipped. 

* Nearly all these names of islands will be found mentioned ia this Joomal, 
▼oL i, p. 25, where they are stated to have been oonqaered by Tu-taranga, one of 
the anoestors of Iro, or Whiro.— Eprroas, 

t Query, Eo te Bongomana.— EpiroaSt 
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StXTH VOYAGK. TaNGIIA. 
To the Eoitward, and SeUlement at Tahiti, 

After this they left that side of the heavens and sailed eastward to 
Kind (Savage Island) and Niu-tapu-tapa (Keppel Island), to Niu-lii, 
Niu-tala, and Iva (Marquesas), and then they sailed to Tahiti, where 
Tangiia made a settlement at a place called Punarauia. This was a 
settlement of the four classes of people, who were called " the diminu- 
tives." It is said they were so short that they could not be seen when 
they walked in the high grass or undergrowth. (E le Uoa /o^i pe^d 
savali % mea vaoa.) Whilst Tangiia and his party dwelt here he 
married the daughter of Maono, named Ale-i-uaia, by whom he had 
issue a child called Poute-anuanua (supporting posts of the rainbow) 
and two others, all of whom were adopted by the father of the woman ; 
who was then discarded by Tangiia. 

The tradition describes another amour of Tangiia with a woman 
of Raiatea, by whom he had three children ; after which he returned to 
Tahiti. 

On reaching Tahiti, Tangiia found that war had broken out 
between Maono, the father of his former wife, and Tutapu, a chief 
from Iva (Marquesas), in which Maono was defeated. At Tahiti, 
Tangiia found a man from Huahine, who had married his sister 
Rakanui, on which Tangiia gave her the canoe which had been brought 
by the birds from Savaii, and in this canoe they sailed for Huahina 

Seventh Voyage. Tutapu 
Sails for Rarotonga, and does good work. 
The Marquesan chief Tutapu sailed for Karotonga, and on reaching 
there, he and his party set to work to drain the swamps of the island, 
and settled at the side of the island where Buzzacott afterwards lived. 
Here they made a great mound, and called it Iva-tele, after the name 
of their land. 

Eighth Voyage. Iro and his Company 
From Samoa also settle at Rarotonga, 
When Tutapu and his company reached Rarotonga they found that 
another company of settlers had preceded them ; Iro* and his company 
from Samoa having reached there, and settled in another part of the 
island. When Iro knew that Tutapu had arrived he went to visit 
him, and salute him, for they were old friends. In Iro's company there 
was a man named Kau-kula, who had been left by his son Malu at 
Tautea, or Tokutea, on the fourth voyage. After he had been there 



* Probably the Whiro well known in New Zealand tradition, as well as in 
Tahiti and Barotonga. For the New Zealand myth, see White's Ancient History 
of the Maoris vol. ii, pp. 7 and 18, also (perhapB a different person) vol. ill, 
p. 40. In Tahiti, Hiro was the first King of Baiatea. See also this Journal, 
vol. i, p. 28,— EwTOBS. 
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for some time, Iro headed a party from Samoa and visited Tautea, 
where Kau-kula was staying, and induced him to join his company and 
sail for Karotonga. During the interview of Tutapu and Iro, the 
former proposed to the latter that they should sail in company, to 
which he agreed. Iro then placed two of his gods on hoard of Tu- 
tapa's canoe — ^viz., Bongo and Tane, bat a third, called Tu-tavake, he 
kept in his own canoe. They sailed together, but finally parted 
company ; Tutapu reaching Tahiti, and Iro going to the Marquesas. 

Tanoiia divides his Land with Tutapu. 

As soon as Tangiia heard of Tutapu's arrival at Tahiti, he divided 
his land with him ; but subsequently they disputed about a particular 
breadfruit tree, which laid the foundation of a long and bitter quarrel. 

After a time word was brought to Tangiia of Yailaka, the daughter 
of Keu, the King of Hapa ; on which he determined to visit her. He 
sailed in a canoe which he had built at Tahiti, after he had given his 
sister the old canoe. The new canoe he named Ai-soi («oi-eater), 
because the canoe was built during a famine, when there was nothing 
for the builders to eat bat soi, a small species of wild yam. 

Ninth Voyage. Tangiia to Hapa. 
When Tangiia reached Rapa he found that Iro had preceded him ; 
the same Iro that left Rarotonga with Tutapu. When they met they 
conversed about many things, and Tangiia told Iro the object of his 
visit, when Iro informed him that the lady was ugly. Iro wished Tangiia 
to remain until after a great feast which was to be shortly held. To 
this he consented. Tangiia tried to persuade Iro to return with him 
to Tahiti, but he preferred returning to Samoa. However, at length 
he consented to go to Tahiti. On reaching there they found that 
Tutapu had killed and eaten the two sons of Tangiia adopted by 
Maono ; and, as they were chiefs, a war was the result, but it did not 
last long. 

Tenth Voyage. To Maukb; Tangiia. 

News having reached Tangiia about the daughter of Auli, chief of 
Mauke, he sailed thither. The narrative describes the interview of 
Tangiia with the two daughters of Auli ; the one ugly, the other 
handsome. 

Tangiia returned to Tahiti, and found that both Tutapu and Iro 
were still there. Iro proposed returning to Samoa, when Tangiia 
asked for, and obtained, one of Iro's sons to adopt, so that, after his 
death, Tahiti might not be without a king, and that the four classes of 
little people might still have a chief.* Iro not only gave his son to be 



* See this Journal, yol. i, p. 26, for confirmation of this, and where it is 
shown that this adopted son — Te-ariki-apoko-(ini— became the progenitor of the 
Ngati-Tangiia of Barotonga,— Editobs, 
10 
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adopted by Tangiia, bat he also gave him two idols, named Tangaloa 
and Ta-tawake ; and a female idol called Taa-kulu. He also gave him 
some musical instruments, the foa/oa and the pau. These are described 
as belonging to ohiefa. They were a drum and pipes. 

Eleventh Yotage. Ibo beturnb to Samoa. 

After Iro had left on his return to Samoa, Tangiia named his 
adopted son Te-ariki-upoko-tini (chief of the thousands of heads). He 
was also called chief of the four classes of little men.* 

The tradition now proceeds to give a long account of the renewal 
of the war between Tutapu and Tangiia. In this war Tangiia was not 
only defeated, but relentlessly followed and oppressed by Tutapu, the 
history of which is too long to give here. In his despair, Tangiia 
sought the counsel of his sister in Huahine, who not only sympathised 
with him in his distress, but gave him back the original canoe that 
was brought by the birds from Savaii ; because his own canoe was 
small. Tangiia left his own canoe with his sister, and re-named the 
old canoe she gave him O le TikarO-le-tuafafine (saved by the sister). 
Tutapu again followed Tangiia to Huahine, whence he fled to Polapola 
(Borabora), still chased by Tutapu. At length, in despair, Tangiia 
consulted some of the wisest of his people, who advised an immediate 
return to Samoa, which was reached safely. 

Twelfth Voyage. Tangiia, 

Soutkwardt, 
After a time Tangiia and his company sailed on another voyage, 
going south. He is said to have left Manono and Apolima on the 
right hand of their canoe as they sailed, and after a time they reached 
Nu*u and Anga-ula, with Ararma-ti^eti'e and Mata-te-Ia, as also Ilea, 
five islands which are named as having been visited in the fifth of the 
early voyages, by the family of Maru, many years before. At Uea 
(Wallis* Island) they met a man named Tera-tua-nuku, who had just 
arrived from Yae-rota.t Tangiia induced this man to accompany him, 
they sailed to a land called Taki-nuku, where they lived for a time, and 
when certain things took place, which are recorded. 

Thietebnth Voyage. Tangiia, 
Eastward, 
Again Tangiia and his company started, and reached Eurutu. 
Thence they sailed to Papau, also called Rimatara. At this island 
the man Tera-tua-nuku, who had accompanied Tangiia, and whose 
name had been twice changed, remained and settled ; but Tangiia 
sailed i lunga^ i,e, north and north-east, and reached an island called 

• Loe, du 

t For the Maori account of Waerota, see a future number of the Journal. It 
is the land they say they came from to Hawaiki.— Eoxtobs. 
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Maketu,* where be first of all met with another navigator named 
Elarika, a chief from Iva, or Marquesas. 

The Meeting of Tangiia and Karika. 

Karika's cauoe was hostile, and Tangiia prepared for battle, and 
waited the approach of his opponent. As the canoes neared each 
other, two men leaped from Karika's canoe and swam to Tangiia's 
vessel. Their names were Tui-te-alii and Te-nuu-faaralii-loto. They 
were presented with food, some masi, and a fish (the a*M). After 
pai*taking of this food with the crew, Tangiia enquired the name of 
their leader, when they said, " This is Tae-tonga jt be has two names, 
viz., Karika and Le Tae-tonga ; the latter being his name of terror, 
because his is a t?a*a faai folau (a canoe slaying voyagers)." On this, 
Tangiia asked them to what land they belonged, when they said, '* We 
are men from Savaii." Tangiia demanded why they came in that bad 
canoe. They said they were out fishing and met the canoe, and 
determined to join her. On this Tangiia gave fresh names to the 
men, which are stated to be still held by their descendants at Raro- 
tonga, where they afterwards settled. 

The canoes approached, and Tangiia prepared for battle. His crew 
consisted of 200 men, who were divided into two divisions; 100 being 
placed in the forepart of the canoe, and 100 amidships. When all 
was ready, Tangiia awaited the approach of the pirate canoe. As they 
neared each other Tangiia commenced an oration describing his prowess 
and lineage, when Karika, being apparently alarmed at the number of 
Tangiia's crew, suddenly leaped into the sea with his daughter, and 
swam towards the canoe of Tangiia. As soon as they were on board, 
Karika presented his daughter, called Moo-loa-i-aitu, to Tangiia as his 
wife4 . ; ; i . 

When Tangiia saw that Karika made his submission to him, he 
took off his own fc^e^ or coronet, which he wore, from his own head, 
and was about to present it to Karika, when one of his crew darted 
forward and snatched it from his hand, and climbed up to the mast- 
head of the canoe with it; but it fell from his hand into the sea. 
Another pale^ula (red coronet) having been brought, Tangiia gave it to 
Karika, saying, " I hereby adopt you." The reason why he gave him 
the crown was because Karika had given him his daughter; and 
because of his desire to get the latter's help in his attack upon 
Tutapu at Tahiti, whither he was going, hoping, with his fresh 
men from Samoa, to crush his old enemy. 

* Now called Maoke. — ^Editobs. 

t This name explains the meaning of a sentence fonnd on p. 57 of vol. i of 
this Journal, to the obscurity of which attention was drawn in Note 8, p. 74 of that 
volume* — EniTOBS. 

} Page 26, loc. cit. 
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The FafJ. 

The two canoes then sailed in company, but afterwards separated. 
Tangiia, at Karika's suggestion, sailed to the left of his companion's 
canoe, the latter hoping to see his friend drawn into the /a/d ; this 
leader not being able to forget the crown that was snatched from him 
by one of Tangiia's crew, Tangiia was nearly engulphed, for he felt 
his vessel getting within the influence of the whirlpool; and, on 
putting his hand into the sea to ascertain the set of the current, 
he was astonished to find the water hot ; then he knew that Karika 
had endeavored to engulph him into the fa/d. He at once put his 
canoe about, and shortly after, on putting his hand into the water 
again, he was glad to find it had become cooler, and that his ccmoe was 
safe. On this he rejoiced greatly, and heading his canoe for Karo- 
tonga, soon reached there, landing at the harbour, or entrance to the 
reef, called O le Yai-kokopu, where the canoe was anchored, and the 
party went on shore to establish themselves, for Tangiia had deter- 
mined to settle there. 

The narrative then proceeds to detail the steps taken by the 
immigrants to establish themselves on that part of the island; and 
tells how, on going to the other side of the island, they found that 
Karika's company had preceded them, and were settling themselves 
there. The parties embraced and fraternised. After this Tangiia 
returned to his own district, and proceeded to complete arrangements 
for settling there, when, in the midst of all their busy preparations, 
they were astonished to see the canoe of the much-dreaded Tutapu sail 
into the harbour, and cast anchor near to the spot where Tangiia's 
43anoe was riding safely at her anchorage. 

The narrative goes on to describe many other intersting details of 
the after-proceedings of the colonists, and their subsequent adventures, 
which are too long to be given here. The writer concludes his narrative 
in the following striking words : — 

" I now finish this history of the growth of the people of Rarotonga 
from Samoa. The Samoans say we are of a diflerent race, but they do 
not understand. We are sprung from Samoc^^ and toe are their 
brethren" 

Trading and Fishing Voyages. 

Apart from these long sea voyages, the Samoans were accustomed 
to make frequent voyages to groups around, in the distant past^ for 
trading or pleasure; Tonga, Fiji, Atafu (Duke of York Island) and 
other groups to the north-north-east and north-west being frequently 
visited by them, and in many cases return visits being made, especially 
from Tonga and Fiji; though in the early days visitors from the 
northern groups were frequent. The Tongans, indeed, often tried to 
gain a permanent footing on Samoa, and even asserted to strangers that 
such was the fact ; but they were never successful in effecting a per- 
manent settlement. 
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Of late years, however, these trading voyages have ceased, 
apparently in consequence of a more settled and frequent intercourse 
with Europeans having arisen ; and also in consequence, without a 
doubt, of the disuse of the original large sea-going canoe, the va^a-tde 
(great canoe), which differed materially from the cUiaf or small double 
canoe, at times now in use, and which is the same as the Tongan double 
canoe. The va'a-tele was much larger and much more difficult to sail 
and control than the Tonga canoe. This latter is formed by lashing 
two canoes of nearly equal length together by stout crosspieces, which 
are securely fastened into the gunwales; and upon the stage thus 
formed in the centre a thatched shed was placed to accommodate the 
crew. In the va^a-tele, or great canoe, one body of the canoe was much 
longer than the other; and, instead of the shed being placed amidships, 
it was built on a stage which projected considerably over the stem. 
It differed also in the rig, and was altogether much more difficult to 
manage than the aHa, which has superseded it. The last of these once 
famous va^a-tele was in existence on Samoa when I reached there in 
1838. It belonged to Pe'a, a chief of Manono, but was broken up 
some short time after my arrival, and I do not think another has been 
built since. 

These big canoes must have been of considerable size, since, upon 
the fishing expeditions made at certain seasons of the year, to a reef 
midway between Wallis' Island and Savaii, they were cuxmstomed to 
carry two va'arolo, or large fishing canoes, on the deck; which, on 
reaching the reef, were used in fishing for bonito, &c.y the large 
va^chtele being reserved for crew and cargo. 

Abranoembnts fob Yotages. 

I have often asked the Samoans how they managed as to cooking, 
storage of water, &c., during a voyage. 

As to the former, provision was made for a fire by building up 
stones and earth in some part of the hold or shed ; whilst the water 
was taken in bamboos, or water-bottles made from gourds or coco-nut 
shells. And in reply to my query whether they did not often run 
short of water, they have astonished me by telling me that the early 
voyagers always took a supply of leaves of a certain kind of herb or 
plant, as a means of lessening thirst, and thus forming a valuable 
stand-by on a voyage. By chewing the leaves of this plant they 
declared that, to a certain extent, they could drink sea water with 
some kind of impunity, and thus assuage thirst. I made many 
unsuccessful efforts to obtain the name of this shrub and ascertain its 
character. The natives I asked, said that they themselves did not 
know what it was, as the custom had grown into disuse; but they 
were confident such a custom had prevailed in the past, when voyages 
were more frequently made by their ancestors. I questioned many 
men of intelligence about the matter, without effect. The constant 
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reply was, " We do not know what it was ourselves, but we are certain 
our forefathers were accustomed to use the plant." 

Of late years I have ascertained that cocaine has the power of so 
completely deadening the sense of feeling in the palate and throat 
that sea water may be swallowed without inconvenience, so far as tuste 
is concerned ; but that the consequence of drinking it for any length of 
time would be disastrous. In many cases the time occupied in passing 
from island to island would be short, sometimes only a few days. 
I have thought it possible that some plant of the coca species may 
possibly exist in Samoa, or some of the Tonga Group. In Peru, the 
leaves of the coca tree are chewed with wood ashes or lime, and used 
by Indian travellers and sportsmen to remove the sense of thirst and 
hunger, and enable climbing to be performed comfortably. Some such 
custom and habit would appear to have been known to early Samoan 
voyagers. 

Ksh would frequently be procured as they sailed onwards, which 
would often be eaten raw, as is the custom even now ; numbers being 
very fond of i*a oto, or raw fish, and esteem it a great luxury. 

Supplies of fruit and prepared breadfruit (mast) would be taken on 
board, and replenished from time to time, as also water, at the islands 
they visited; such calling stations being well known and reckoned 
upon. In one of the records I have given (the Twelfth Voyage, p. 106), 
mention is made of both fish and maei having been given as food to 
strangers on board of Tangiia's canoe. 

The sleeping accommodation must have been very scant and 
uncomfortable, but the natives were not so particular in these matters 
as we are, and would pack closely together : whilst by dividing their 
crews into watches, they would manage to get some rest. 

Certain constellations were their guides in sailing, to which they 
trusted with confidence and success : the Amonga (or burden), Orion's 
Belt, was the usual guide for the Friendly Islands. In many cases, 
as shown in these records, they were accustomed to take their idols or 
teraphim on board with them, as a protection and shield. In several 
instances in these traditions the names of the idols taken are recorded ; 
and, at times, fresh ones were obtained at the islands visited; the 
possession of such seeming to have been considered of very great 
importance. 

Traces of Samoan Settlement in New Zealand, 

From a Samoan Point of View, 
Ancient as the foregoing Samoan voyages, of which I have given 
a summary, undoubtedly are, there are traces in the same record 
of other and, it seems to me, much earlier ones. Such has been my 
opinion for a long period, even with the very scant information bearing 
upon the subject of early Samoan intercourse with New Zealand at my 
disposal in the past, part of that being the record of Commodore Wilkes 
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of his exploring expedition, which visited Samoa during my residence 
there, in which I found certain references in New Zealand traditions 
as to early Samoan voyages and settlement there, which pointed to an 
early and extensive intercourse between the Samoans and New 
Zealand. 

Within the last few months, however, through the kindness of S. 
Percy Smith, Esq., I have received sundry documents of intense interest 
to me as bearing upon this subject^ and throwing a flood of light upon 
the whole matter that wonderfully strengthens my previous supposi- 
tion. The jottings upon early Samoan intercourse with New Zealand 
were written mostly before I received the pamphlets I speak of, and 
are therefore less full than they otherwise would have been. Still, I 
give these early impressions and suggestions, hoping there may be some 
points of interest in them, as well as facts brought forward which may 
help to throw light upon this, to me, most deeply interesting subject 

Speaking of the past history of New Zealand, Commodore Wilkes 
says (vol. i., p. 310), "The following is one of their traditions 
respecting their origin: 'The first natives came from Hawaiki, 
situated towards the east, in several canoes, and the names of some 
of the principal people were Tane-pepeke, Tane-waitika, Tane-waka, 
Rongo-kako, Kopaia, and Koe-na-upoko. They settled first at Eawia^ 
on the coast near Maketu, Turanga, and Ahuriri.'" Some of the 
names, I believe, are incorrectly spelt, but they will answer my 
purpose. This company was evidently a large one and well equipped. 

In support of this statement, that some of the settlers of New 
Zealand came from Samoa (Hawaiki being evidently Savaii of that 
group), I may draw attention to the remarkable fact that in the 
genealogy of seventy-four names accompanying this summary of 
ancient Samoan voyagers, and which I give elsewhere, there are five 
names, from No. 17 onwards, following each other, and bearing a 
remarkable resemblance to those mentioned in the list of names given 
in the New Zealand tradition spoken of before. These five names are 
Tane-auaka, Tane-tutaki-fanua, Tane-a-lulu, Tane-iti-pepele, and Tano- 
makolo-i-le-tua-o-le-langL All of these names show great similarity to 
those quoted in the New Zealand tradition, and coupled with the 
changes that words undergo in travelling, and even in transcription, 
would seem to show that they are identical: Tane-au-aka closely 
resembling Tane-waka; and Tane-pepeli that of Tane-pepekL The 
first name in all cases is that of Tane, so named the god Tane ; the 
latter portion of the name in each case being descriptive.* 

* In Commodore Wilkes' time (1840) it does not appear to us thai the early 
settlers and missionaries in New Zealand, from whom no doubt Wilkes obtained 
his information, had as yet appreciated the value of the Maori historical tradi- 
tions, nor paid the attention to them that th^ deserve. Otherwise, no doubt, foil 
particulars which have been obtained since would have been known to Wilkes. It 
is dear to us that he obtained some confused stoiy in which the god Tane, under 
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Should these Dames on farther examination prove identical, their 
position on the list will clearly attest the great antiquity of their 
voyage, since fifty-two names intervene between that of Tangiia, or 
otherwise Te-uenga, for they both refer to the same person, who stands 
seventy-third on the list, and who figures so conspicuously on some of 
the more recent but still very ancient voyages ; and forty-eight names 
between them and the voyage of Te-alutanga-nuku, in the first memor- 
able big canoe brought by the birds.* 

In connexion with these early Samoan voyages to New Zealand, I 
would call attention to what [ consider a remarkable fact, viz., the 
manner in which these wonderful voyages have been almost absolutely 
lost sight of by recent generations of Samoans ; whilst they have been 
cherished with such intense interest and pride by the New Zealanders 
and Rarotongans themselves, who glory in their ancestral records, thus 
affording interesting proofs of the depth of feeling often manifested by 
emigrants from the land of their forefathers. 

Another interesting trace of Samoan settlement in New Zealand 
jnsij be alluded to here as bearing upon this paper on early Samoan 
voyages. A newspaper cutting says, *'In a paper read before the 
Philosophical Society of Wellington, by Dr. Hector, of New Zealand,t 
he mentioned the fact that a peculiar tree is growing at Mokau, on the 
spot where the Natives say their ancestors encamped after they had 
abandoned their great canoe, in which they had reached the island.'' 
The name of this canoe was the Tainui, and from its being spoken 
of as the 'Great Canoe,' it would seem to indicate that it was 
one of the old Samoan va^ci-tele, or great canoes. A curious 
fact connected with this canoe is the clump of trees growing on 
the spot where it was abandoned, and which are declared by the 
Natives to have grown from the rollers or skids and green boughs 
that were brought as flooring to this great canoe. Dr. Hector 
had been told of these trees growing there and visited the spot. He 
found them to be a species of Pomaderris, and which he asserted is 



several of his descriptive attributes, was described as a voyager to New Zealand. 
Several of the names given by Mr. Stair in the genealogies at the end of tbii 
paper are known to Maori tradition. See notes attached to tables. — ^Editobs. 

* According to the orthodox Barotongan tradition, as retained by the descend- 
ants of both Tangiia and Karika, who were contemporaries, these ancestors 
performed their celebrated voyages and colonized Barotonga aboat twenty-foor 
generations ago, or about three generations before the great migration to New 
Zealand twenty-one - twenty-two generations ago, when Te Arawa, Tainui, Mata- 
atua, Aotea, Takitmnu, Tokomaru and other celebrated canoes came from Hawaiki, 
and on their arrival found the country already inhabited by a numerous people 
generally called ** the descendants of Toi " and others. — ^Editobs. 

t Transactions N.Z. Institute, vol. xi, p. 438. The tree referred to is the 
Pomaderris tainui. It only grows in one spot, near the south bank of the Mokao 
Biver, West Coast, North Island, New Zealand.~£DiTOBs. 
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certainly different to any tree hitherto described in New Zealand. 
It was suggested that if the habitat of this particular species could 
be found, it would at once determine whence the canoe had come ; but 
I would point out that it does not at all follow that the skids and 
green boughs were placed on board at the time of starting, but were 
most likely taken on board at some recent calling-place. These, as the 
voyages wiU show, appear to have been many. 

Such are a few indications of early Samoan voyages and settlement 
in New Zealand which have come under my notice, and which I 
instance as bearing upon the vexed question of early Samoan visits to 
New Zealand. During the last few months, however, as I have stated, 
through the coui-tesy of a friend, a flood of light has been thrown upon 
the matter by his communications, and which have set many doubts at 
rest upon a subject which for a long time has been intensely interesting 
yet puzzling to me. 

A Perilous Voyage. 

A Banished Tui A*ana becomes a Settler in Rarotonga, 

In Samoa, the Tula-fale (the ground or foundation on which the 
house is built) are a very powerful and influential class, similar to the 
Bangatira of New Zealand ; the real authority and control of districts 
being frequently centred in them. They are the principal advisers of 
the chiefs; the orators are usually from this class, whilst the ao, or 
titles of the district, are always in their gift ; and they have the power, 
which at times they do not scruple to use, of deposing and banishing an 
obnoxious chief. Hence there have been many instances in which 
this class, combined with the Fcde-upolu of the district, have banished 
their chiefs on account of their tyranny and oppression. On such 
occasions the obnoxious chief was always taken to Tutuila, the recog- 
nized place of banishment, and committed to the charge of the 
authorities of that island. Intelligence of such an event being about 
to take place was always forwarded to the chiefs and people of Tutuila, 
who prepared for the arrival of the banished chieftain and his party. 
Tliis was usually a large one, as a great many of the chiefs and people 
of the district accompanied the exile, or exiles, as the case might be, to 
see that their sentence of deprivation, and also of punishment and 
degradation, was duly carried out. After the visiting party had met 
the Tutuila authorities, and duly informed them that they had brought 
their chief to commit to their keeping, the prisoner was landed from 
his canoe and made to run the gauntlet from the beach to the settle- 
ment ; the inhabitants of the district forming two lines between which 
the captive ran, whilst he was pelted with stones, belabored with sticks, 
and subjected to other indignities, until he reached the settlement. It 
was a fortunate thing for him if he escaped with only bruises ; since at 
times severe injuries were inflicted, and even life sacrificed, 

11 
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Tradition tells of a chief of Savaii being thus banished for his 
tyranny, also of a Tui A'cma, Lord of A^ana, having been thus deposed 
and banished by his district. Some very interesting and far-reaching 
circumstances were connected with the banishment of this Tui A^and. 
The party conducting him to Tutuila reached there in the evening, and 
his formal landing was deferred until the morning. During the night 
the captive chief signified to some of his attendants his unwillingness 
to submit to the indignities about to be offered him, and at the same 
time stated his wish to commit himself to the wide waste of waters, in 
hopes of finding a refuge in some distant island, or perish in the 
attempt. He succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of his companions, 
and taking advantage of a favorable wind that was blowing, they cast 
off their frail vessel from her moorings, and silently glided away from 
the island. Singular to relate, afler enduring great hardships, they 
reached Rarotonga, an island over 800 miles distant from where tliey 
started. 

As they neared the island they were distressed with apprehension 
as to the reception they were likely to meet with from the people of 
the unknown land. They were, however, soon relieved on that head, 
since they were kindly welcomed on landing, and conducted to the 
chief of that part of the island where they landed, who received them 
hospitably and allotted them a district in which to dwell. When able 
to hold intercourse with the people of Rarotonga, they were astonished 
to find that the island to which they bad come was mostly peopled 
many generations before by a colony or colonies of Samoans, their own 
countrymen. These had emigrated long before under three adventurous 
leaders — ^Tangiia or Te-uenga, of Upolu, Matea or Makea, of Manu'a, 
and Iro, of Savaii. The descendants of these early Samoan voyagers 
and colonists treated their unexpected visitors with kindness and help; 
the new-comers naming a variety of places and objects in their allotted 
districts after similar ones in A 'ana, from whence they had come. 

Years rolled on, and at length a descendant of this very banished 
chieftain, this deposed Tui A'ana, named Malie, came to Samoa as an 
Evangelist and Native Teacher, and who was specially charged by 
his family in Rarotonga to enquire into the particulars relative to the 
banishment of their ancestor. I had the pleasure of hearing from him 
the foregoing narrative and of recording the details. I was greatly 
interested in the narrative, and also in witnessing the delight mani- 
fested by Malie on finding that there were places in A'ana with names 
corresponding to those he mentioned as having been given to places in 
Rarotonga by the banished chieftain and his party. 

The name of this teacher was originally Tui A'ana, but he told me 
that on the return of Mr. Williams from Samoa, in 1830, he found 
that Malietou was then king, or Tui A'ana; upon which his name was 
changed to that of Malietoa, but he was usually called Malie, or as he 
pronounced it, Marie. He was sometimes also called by a former 
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name (Matatia), which name he signed to a long and carefully written 
narrative of early Samoan history he wrote some time after for me. 

At the time I met this man, in 1842, I was visiting Palauli, on 
Savaii, and had with me several A 'ana chiefs and leading men of the 
district as travelling companions. The tradition of a Tut A*ana having 
been deposed and banished was i^^ell remembered by them, but they 
knew nothing whatever of the fate of the banished chief and his party, 
who were commonly supposed to have been driven off the island and 
perished in the moana^i, or deep blue sea. 

In a record of various " Wars of Samba," I find the fourth on the 
list to be named U taua o le Uao (the war of the brothers — I*a- 
mafana, Tupo, and Tupua), to which is added the remark, <' The two 
latter {i.e, Tupo and Tupua) were taken to Tutuila;" apparently the 
last instance of such deposition and banishment as recorded in their 
traditionary records, and this would seem to have happened so long 
before the time of which I 8})eak as to be almost, if not entirely, 
forgotten by the bulk of that generation of Samoans. 

I think this narrative is an interesting illustration of casual settle- 
ment that often occurs in the Pacific, as also of the manner in which 
events of the past are often more vividly remembered and fondly 
cherished by emigrants themselves than by those whom they have left 
behind. It is possible that some of the present generation of Earo- 
tongans may be able to furnish further particulars of this banished 
chieftain and Earotongan settler, as also of the teacher Malie, or 
Matatia, who furnished me with material for this, to me, most 
interesting narrative. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES AND COMMENTS ON EARLY 
SAMOAN VOYAGES. 



1. — ^Thb Keeper or Lord of the Forest. 
In the account given of the first famous canoe, mention is made of 
the trouble experienced by the two brothers Olo-keu and Olo-i-nano 
from their failing to get permission from the alii (chief, or lord of the 
forest) before cutting down the tree to build their canoe. In this case 
it was Rata who showed his displeasure at this intrusion. It is 
interesting to notice this fact, as it shows the antiquity of a custom 
which has obtained until comparatively recent years. As late as 1841, 
Dr. Pickering, of the United States Exploring Expedition, was stopped 
in lii« arrangements for visiting the forests on Savaii until he had 
obtained the permission of the " Keeper of the Forest," a functionary, 
as he says, " whose existence was now, for the first time, brought to 
light, and who holds an important office.'' On two separate occasions 
on Upolu I was myself brought into contact with this official, once 
when visiting the famous Pale Maa, or O le Fale-o-le-Fe*e, with a 
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friend (Mr. Williams, the British Consul), and a party of native chiefs 
and helpers, when, after proceeding some miles into the forest, we were 
stopped by an armed party, whose leader complained of our intrusion 
into the forest without leave from the " Keeper of the Forest," and 
demanded payment for permission to proceed. Lest our visit should 
prove a precedent, we paid no tribute, and were very soon politely 
requested to proceed. The other occasion was when, after visiting a 
famous lake called Lanu-to'o, I loitered behind to gather ferns, and 
was surprised to find the pcurty bailed up in a house, pending my 
arrival. These people also demanded payment, as we had gone to the 
lake without first obtaining permission from the keeper or owner of the 
forest. In this case also no toll was paid, and we were very soon 
requested to proceed. The name of the Rata here mentioned appears 
as the sixty-second in the genealogy as *'Rata Vale" (Rata, the fool), 
with the additional note "-^, ona le vao" (He, to whom the forest 
belonged). The name of Atonga also occurs with his two brothers as 
sixty-eighth, or six entries after. 

2. — The Dual Nature op Atonga. 

The dual nature aHcribed to Atonga, viz., that of half spirit, half 
man, may be noticed, as it seems to occur in many forms in the old 
records. A very old tradition tells us how Lu-Tafao (Lu, the wan- 
derer, or Lu, the circumciser), the son of Lua-itu (two sides), went to 
Atafu, an island to the north of Samoa, and married the daughter of 
Tui-Atafu, the Lord of Atafu, whose descendants are represented as 
performing certain miraculous acts, and accomplishing a long voyage 
under difficult circumstances ; one of the number, Lii, being swallowed 
up by a fish, and afterwards deified under the name of the well-known 
constellation of the Pleiades, and who, as I think, may be regarded as 
the origin of the word " alii " (of Lii), chief. 

This same notion of the sides again appears in the case of Atonga, 
who is represented as half spirit and half man; possessing all the 
miraculous power of the one, joined to the sensual feelings and passions 
of the other. Thus this union of the two natures would seem to have 
been often present to the thoughts of these early Samocui colonists. Li 
the present case it is forcibly brought out in the building of the canoe, 
and its subsequent conveyance to Upolu by the birds ; as also in the 
intercourse of Atonga with those around him. Rata is also made to 
possess it, and during the subsequent voyages performed in this and 
other canoes, the same dual nature frequently appears as the basis on 
which several remarkable actions and circumstances are made to rest. 

The same supernatural power was claimed by the Maori tokunga 
Ngatoro-i-rangi, and exercised by him in the peril of the Arawa canoe 
when near the mouth of the Parata (Te walia-o-te-Parata). In other 
cases, also, it is interesting to notice traces of this same dual nature in 
Maori traditions aud records. 
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3. — ^The Snakb and the Owl. 

In the curious description of the quarrel between the snake and the 
owl, the text of the tradition makes the contest to have been between 
the ptm (conger-eel) and the owl; but, from the scene of the encounter 
being given as inland, I think the snake must have been meant. 
Snakes are found in Samoa, but not in Earotonga. 

4. — "Olo-kbu" and " Olo-i-nano." 
These two names, which occur in the song of the birds as they 
carried the famous big canoe across the straits from Savaii to Upolu, 
as described in the prelude to the first voyage, are, as I think, con- 
nected in some way or other with the Maori names of the two pcb8 — 
O-rakau and Horo-tiu — either from some connexion with the voyage of 
this great canoe, under Te-alutanga-nuku, which was made to the 
south-west and west of Savaii; or else from some subsequent inter- 
course of parties who sailed in that canoe. The similarity of names 
would seem to point to such connexion.* 

6. — First Voyage of Great Canoe, 
To the South and South-west. 

The description of the first voyage of the great canoe is short but 
comprehensive ; " After this the canoe went about to all the lands on 
that side of the heavens (south and south-west), but did not go to the 
upper side of the heavens, or towards Tahiti." 

Some circumstances seem to connect this great canoe with the 
" Arawa" canoe that visited New Zealand. Nuku-roa was one of the 
ancient names of New Zealand, and Te-alutanga-nuku, the name of its 
first captain, I have thought may possibly have some connexion with 
the famous visit of the Arawa canoe. "Te-alutanga-nuku" may be 
rendered " He that went to Nuku," or possibly, " He going to Nuku." 
In the Fifth Voyage, by the family of Malu, to the south and south- 
west, both Nuku and Nu*u are stated to have been visited, Nuku 
following after Tonga and Fiti. In the Twelfth Voyage again by 
Tangiia (south), he is said to have sailed direct to Nuku, and after- 
wards to have visited Anga-ula, Ara-ma-tie-tie, Mata-te-la, and Uea, 
five islands which had been visited by the family of Malu many years 
before. These three voyages are the only voyages stated to have been 
made to the south-west and west. In another place I allude to the 
similarity of five names which occur in the genealogy with those who 
are said to have reached New Zealand in the Arawa canoe, which, if 
recognized as correct, will show that the Tainui voyage was made long 

* We cannot quite agree with Mr. Stair here, but there are several Samoan 
names of places localised in New Zealand. For instance, Whangara seems to be 
identical with Fangala of Samoa, the more so as Paikea, who named the New 
Zealand bay, did so in remembrance of his old home in Hawaiki on his arrival 
here. — Editobs. 
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before that of the canoe of Te-alutanga-nukn, some forty-eight names 
intervening in the genealogy.* 

6. — ^The Secx>nd Voyage, undeb Te-alutanga-langi. 

In connexion with the second voyage of the canoe, under Te- 
alutanga-langi, the name of Kau-kula, the father of Malu, first 
appears, he being the son of Te«lutanga-langi. At the close of this 
second voyage, this chief gavQ the canoe to his son Kau-kula, who 
sailed in her to Fiti and Tonga-leva, then first discovered^ 

In the fourth voyage he is again mentioned as sailing with his son 
Malu, to the east and north-east. They discovered a small island 
named Toku-tea, where Kau-kula was left by Malu. 

In the eighth voyage, under Iro, he appears again, when Iro, on 
visiting Tau-tea, or Toku-tea, as it is also called, found him, and 
induced him to accompany him to Rarotonga. At a subsequent 
period he appears to have left Rarotonga and returned to Tau-tea and 
Atiu, where he died; and is afterwards spoken of as being found 
buried in one of the caverns of Atiu, preserved in the rude kind of 
embalming spoken of elsewhere as practised by one or two families on 
Samoa. Amidst much that is fabulous, there is also much to interest 
in this account, as showing how widely spread that mode of rude 
embalming was. 

An example of this kind of burial would seem to have been 
discovered in New Zealand many years since, and was exhibited in 
Melbourne as a "petrified Maori mummy." It was discovered in a 
cave at the Taieri diggings, Otago, and it was thought by medical luen 
to have been more than a hundred years old, and yet was quite perfect 
It was claimed for it that it illustrated in a remarkable d^ree the 
ancient Maori rites of sepulture. 

7. — The Third Voyage, under Kau-kula, t 

To Fiti, dc, 
Malu now first prominently comes into notice, since we find that 

* There can be very little doubt as to the date the Tainui oanoe arrived in 
New Zealand ; it was twenty • twenty-one generations ago. It seems to ns more 
than probable that some of the early voyages to the south-west Mr. Stair records, 
were to New Zealand, but they would be before the time of Te Arawa, Tainui, <&o. 
Probably during some of these earlier voyages New Zealand was first colonised by 
the people found here twenty - twenty-one generations ago. — ^Editobs. 

t Eaukula is identical with the Maori name Eahukura, a god, but no doubt at 
one time a noted man, deified after death. In one of the series of Maori legends 
referring to Tawhaki, ihe deified man, who is said to have ascended to heaven, 
there is a confused story, which appears to have been added to the original at a 
later date, in which a war is described under Maru (Malu) and Tawhaki, during 
which the forts at Tutohira (Tutuila), Barohenga (Olosenga), Euparu (Upolu) and 
Wawau (? Vavau, of the Tonga Group) were destroyed. This is probably the 
Maori version of ** A division now took place between the families of Malu and 
Apa*' described by Mr. Stair. It is worthy of further enquiry as to whether the 
Apa mentioned in the text is not the Apa known to Maori history about the time 
of the great migration to New Zealand, twenty • twenty-one generations ago.— 
EniTOBs. 
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at the close of his voyage Kau-kiila gave the canoe to his son Malu, 
who, as the fourth possessor of the great canoe, may be briefly noticed 
here. His name appears seventy-third on the list. He is followed by 
Te-uenga, otherwise Tangiia (see Fourth Voyage), who is followed by 
Apa, the last on the list. 

And now comes the statement, " A division now took place between 
the families of Malu and Apa. Manatu was bom to Malu; and 
Gana and Yaea (twins) were born to Manatu ; these two, with Tupa, 
and the sister Akiipano. Gana was the father of Pou-alii, whose 
children were killed by Tane, whose names were I'u-toto, Iku-te-taki, 
Iku-te-tauila (Alii o Upolu), and Mea-mea. But that is a different 
story, and relates to Iro ; it is not good to confuse them. That history 
differs from this." 

8. — ^Thb Fourth Voyage, under Malu, 

To the Ecut and North-east. 
The fourth voyage was made by Malu towards the upper side of 
the heavens (east and north-east), whither he went with his father 
Kau-kula, who, as before stated, was left by him on an island they 
discovered, called Tau-tea, also Taku-tea. Malu afterwards sailed 
about with his men, and then returned to Samoa. 

Tangiia now first comes into notice. 
After Main's return to Savaii he married Rua-manu, by whom he 
had issue two girls, one of whom married a man named Tutapu, and 
had a son, who was adopted by Malu, as he had no son, and who called 
him Te-uenj;a (adorning). Tlie boy fell sick, but two aitu (or gods) 
came, who wei-e Tangaloa and TongaitL These two looked at the 
boy; when Tangaloa said, "Suppose we let the boy live? If he lives 
he will be our rejoicing." On this they named the boy Tangiia 
(literally " cried over ") because of the sympathy of the spirits when 
be was near death. 

9. — The Fifth Voyage, by the Family of Malu, 
To the South-south-west and West, 
During this voyage many lands were visited, including Tonga, Fiti, 
and then Nuku, with many others — fifteen altogether. Whilst at 
Nuku they built a canoe for the chief, and called it O le Vaartapa-langi 
(canoe beckoning the heavens), which so pleased the chief that Tangiia 
was proclaimed chief, and later on he obtained the ao of his grand- 
father Malu. I think it will be recognized that, during this voyage, 
also New Zealand (Nuku) and neighboring islands were visited. 

10. — The Sixth Voyage. Tangiia to Tahiti, Eastward. 
Discovery oj Dwarfs or Pigmies at Tahiti, 
In the narrative of this voyage we have a remarkable discovery of 
pigmies at Tahiti by Tangiia, and subdued by him, and ruled over by 
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him or his adopted son. They were found at a place called Punarauia, 
and are described as of four classes or fcribes, called O le Neke, O le 
Mana-une,* O le Kai-lila, and O le Avakevake. Thej were very ugly, 
and very short. 

In ihe tenth voyage, that of Tangiia, from Tahiti to Mauke and 
back, they are mentioned again, in connexion with Iro's giving one of 
his sons to Tangiia to adopt, in order that Tahiti might not be without 
a king, and that the four classes of little people might still have a 
chief. In the genealogy of the Pomare family, as given by Miss 
Teuira Henry (this Journal, vol. ii, p. 36), mention is apparently made 
of this discovery,! and doubts are expressed as to the credibility of the 
statement, whilst Whiro (Iro) is also wrongly credited with having 
discovered the dwarfs, instead of Tangiia; and it is thought the 
account must refer to some monkeys that had been seen by Iro on 
some distant land which he is assumed to have visited. It will be 
seen, however, that the narrative which ascribes the discovery to 
Tangiia is very explicit, and says that they were subject to him, and 
after him to his adopted son, who held the high-sounding title of Te 
ariki-upoko-tini (chief of the thousands of heads). 

But the question naturally arises. Who were these pigmies or 
dwarfs? Some think they were the representatives of the Negrito 
family, but the description of their height would seem to show that 
they were smaller than these. In various parts of Polynesia and other 
lands remnants of aboriginal tribes are found, small races toi men, as 
the Ainos of Japan, with other small races on the larger islands of the 
Pacific and Malay Archipelago, all going to show that, at one time, 
these diminutive races were numerous on many islands of the Archi- 
pelago, as well as in parts of tlie Pacific. Even as late as February of 
last year a correspondent of the Melbourne Age asserted that at 
Malay ta, of the Solomon Group, '* a small race of men are still found 
inhabiting the mountains, and living in a strangely rough state. They 
go in families, and do not plant food. They roam from place to place, 
and sleep in trees ; whilst some even assert that they are unacquainted 
with the use of fire." J Two of these dwarfs were captured by an 
inland tribe, and were seen by the writer's informant. One, the boy, 
had died, and unsuccessful attempts had been made to obtain possession 
of the girl. No doubt there are remnants of similar tiibes to be found 
in the interior of many of the larger islands to the northward. 



* Compare this to the reference in the last number of this Journal to the 
Menehone of Hawaii, also to the people, known traditionally to the Maoris, called 
Manahone.— Editors. 

t Not by Miss Henry, but by the Editor. 

I Compare with this the description of the people called by the Maoris 
Te-aitanga-a-te-noku-mai-tore, Journal, vol. ii, p. 36. 
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Dr. Pickering makes mention of the wild people who used to 
inhabit Tahiti as being described to him as those " who were accus- 
tomed to go all over the mountains by tracks and pathways which were 
utterly unknown to natives " of that day. 

I have sometimes thought that these Tahitian pigmies must have 
had some connexion with the Aztecs, whom in height they would seem 
to resemble, but to differ from them in personal appearance. Whoever 
they were they would seem to have been a numerous and well-organized 
body, located within definite bounds, and thus coming before us as 
interesting relics of the distant past. 

Commenting upon the description of these pigmies, S. Percy Smith 
says, " Probably they are the same as in the Hawaiian stories of the 
Menehune people, said to have been pigmies, and the first inhabitants 
of Hawaii. They are known to the Maoris as a people of Hawaiki, 
under the name of Manahune,*' which is precisely the name as given in 
the records as the name of the third of the four classes of little people 
conquered by Tangiia, who arc called Manaune ; an interesting fact, 
as showing how much the back history of the different islands is 
interwoven. 

11. — The Sbventh Voyage, under Tutapu, 

From Marquesas. 

Tutapu^ is here represented as coming from the Marquesas (Iva) 
to Rarotonga, and doing some useful work there. Subsequently, on 
returning to Tahiti, a bitter feud sprang up between him and Tangiia, 
whose d^truction he sought to compass with intense hatred and 
malignity. This was continued for many years, until at length, after 
a desperate struggle, Tangiia succeeded in killing his old foe at Raro- 
tonga, and thus ridding himself of his persecutor. In the narrative a 
long and strange account is given of the unsuccessful steps taken to 
bum the body of Tutapu after his death. ' IScir a long time it was 
indestructible, and no amount of firewood could consume the body. 
At length the counsel of Kau-kula was sought. Two messengers were 
despatched, who heard tidings of him at Atiu, where he was discovered 
in one of the many caverns of that island, apparently embalmed in the 
rude kind of embalming, or atvAjirlalarina, The messengers having 
gained access to the cavern, and loudly summoned him, he answered, 
and enquired who disturbed his rest? On being told that Tangiia 
desired his help, he asked if he was still alive, and where he was ; and, 
on being told, he directed that the afa with which he was bound should 
be unloosed. This was done, and the messengers were directed to take 
him to Tangiia. On reaching Earotonga, he was informed by Tangiia 
that they had summoned him that he might help them to bui*n the 

* For Tangiia and Tatapn as two brothers, ohiefs of Tahiti, see Gill's Mythi 
and Songi, p. 23, also this Journal, vol. i; |>. 28, note 6. — ^Eorro^. 
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body of Tutapu. He immediately proceeded to remove the sacredness 
that had previously surrounded the body, and as he declared had pre- 
vented its burning. On this ceremony being performed, the body 
was easily consumed. 

I am not aware if this Tutapu is identical with Tutapu, the father 
of Tangiia, and son-in-law of Malu, spoken of in the narrative of the 
fourth voyage. Be is represented as coming from the Marquesas, but 
he may have previously gone there from Samoa. Should such be 
the case, his conduct in thus chasing his son is unaccountable. It may 
have been that his son's brilliant success and renown as a navigator 
had roused the Old Adam of jealousy. In connexion with the reputed 
difficulty of burning the body before removing the sacredness, the 
name itself is noteworthy — tu, to stand ; tapu, to make sacred. 

12. — ^Thb Eighth Voyage, op Iro, 
EoBtiDard to Rarotonga. 
The name of Iro* first appears hei*e in connexion with these 
voyages as going from Samoa (Savaii) to Rarotonga to settle there. 
The name appears in the genealogy in connexion with the division of 
the records of the families of Malu and A pa, Iro apparently belonging 
to the latter. In the narrative it is said that when Iro reached 
Rarotonga, he heard that Tutapu had preceded him, on which he went 
to salute him, for they were old friends. This was apparent in their 
after intercourse, so that although Tutapu on reaching Rarotonga, at 
the first is said to have come from Marquesas (Iva), I think that he 
was originally from Samoa, and identical with Tutapu, the father of 
Tangiia, and son-in-law of Malu. There would formerly have been 
much intercourse between the different groups. 

13. — ^Thb Ninth Voyage. Tangiia to Rapa. 
On reaching Rapa, Tangiia finds Iro, and together they set sail to 
Tahiti, where Tangiia found that Tutapu had killed and eaten his two 
sons, who had been adopted by his father-in-law Maono. A short war 
was the consequence. 

14. — The Tenth Voyage. Tangiia to Mauke. 
At Mauke, Iro gives one of his sons to Tangiia to adopt ; also, he 
gave some idols and musical instruments. 

15. — The Eleventh Voyage. Iro returns to Samoa. 
Iro returned to Samoa, and Tangiia named his adopted son Te- 
ariki-upoko-tini (chief of the thousands of heads). In his despair 

* Iro is xmdoabtedly the same as the Maori Whiro and Tahitian Hire, a noted 
voyager according to the traditions of both races. See this Journal, vol. ii, p. 83. 
His descendants are living in New Zealand at the present day. According to 
Maori history he flourished about twenty-three - twenty>foar generations a^o. See 
Journal, vol. ii, p. 41, loot-not^.— £iSiToas, 
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Tangiia seeks the counsel and help of his sister, who was settled at 
HuaJiine. She advises him, and gives him the original big canoe 
brought by the bii*ds from Savaii, as his own canoe was small. Tangiia 
named the canoe O le Tika-o-le-tuafafine* (saved by the sister), and 
then sailed in her to Samoa. 

16. — ^The Twelfth Voyage. Tangiia, 
Southwards. 
Tangiia now sailed south, leaving Manono and Apolima on the 
right hand as they sailed. They reached Nuku, Angaula, Ara-ma- 
ti'e-ti'e, Mata-te-la and other lands visited by the family of Malu many 
years before. At Uea they meet a man named Tera-tua-nuku, recently 
come from a land called Yaerota. He afterwards sailed with Tangiia 
to Taki-nuku. 

17. — Thirteexth Voyage. Tangiia, 
Eastward. 
Tangiia and his company sailed to Kurutu, thence to Papau, also 
called Rimatara. Here Tera-tua-nuku settled. After this Tangiia 
sailed northward and reached an island called Maketu,t where he first 
of all met with Karika, a chief from Marquesas, or Iva. After some 
adventures they sailed in company, and Karika| tried to entrap Tangiia 
into thefyfd, 

18. — O LK FafI, and Tangiia's Canoe. 
In Samoan mythology much mystery was thrown around the 
dreaded yq/a, so that it is difficult to define its exact meaning. Still, 
I think it may be described as the entrance to the Samoan Hades, or 
place of the dead. There were said to be two entrances to the fa/a, 
the one called " Lua-loto-ali*i " (or deep hole of chiefs), the other "Lua- 
loto-tau-fanua " (deep hole of the common people) ; but still the dual 
entrance was, I think, included in the term O le Fafa. Two other 
names, as indicating two outlets from the /a/d, may be considered as 
the ultimate destination of those entering the /a/a, viz., " O le Nu*u o 
Aitu" (or the land of spirits) and " O le Nu*u-o-nonoa " (or land of the 

* Again this name throws light on an obscure passage in the '* Genealogies 
and Historical Notes from Barotonga," vol. i, p. 67, of this Journal, which puzzled 
both Key. Dr. Gill and ourselves in the translation of it. Now that we know this 
was the name of Tangiia's canoe, the Barotongan document reads quite clearly. 
Bee line 26 on page qnoted. — ^Eniroas. 

t The modem name of which is Mauke, one of the Cook Group. — ^Editobs. 

} For Karika, Tatapu, and Tangiia, see Gill's Myths and Songs^ pp. 23 and 25. 
According to the Barotongan papers already quoted, Karika came from Mann'a at 
Samoa originally, where indeed bis genealogy is still preserved, see this Journal, 
vol. i, p. 75, note 16. As is stated in those papers, Karika made eight long 
voyages. No doubt the Marquesas was included in his visits, hence the statement 
in the text, — Eoitobs. 
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bound) ; the former, I imagine, corresponding to Pulotn, and the latter 
being " Sa-le-Fe*e," 'the Samoan Tartarus. The fqfa would thus 
naturally be looked upon with dread. 

In Samoan mythology it was located in the west, in which quarter 
both the Elysium, Pulotu, and Sa-le-Fe'e were also placed, but in 
Tangiia's narrative the entrance is placed in the ocean, between Manu'a, 
Tonga, and Rarotonga, which would be west as he was sailing, and in 
which locality he is described as being unconsciously enticed into a 
course which brought him into immediate contact with the troubled 
waters, as he considered, of ihe/a/a. 

They had agreed to sail together, and started in company, when, 
on Karika's suggestion, Tangiia sailed to the left of his canoe, and was 
thus drawn within the influence of the /o/o. It would thus seem that 
Karika was aware of the existence of some kind of whirlpool or 
maelstrom, hard to avoid if once drawn within its influences. Tangiia 
was entangled within the outward limits of its power, and, on putting 
his hand into the sea to ascertain as to the set of the current, he was 
astonished to find the water was hot, and he then knew that Karika 
had endeavored to entrap him into the danger. He at once put his 
canoe about, and shortly after, on putting his hand again into the 
water, he was glad to find that it was again cool as usual. On this he 
headed his canoe for Rarotonga, and after a time reached there in 
safety. 

For a long time I regarded much of this statement as a myth, but 
at length some facts came to my knowledge which appeared to throw 
light upon the matter, and, as I thought, explained to a great extent 
this strunge old record of the past. I think the explanation of the 
mystery will be found in the fact that this illustration of the much 
dreaded fa/a was nothing more nor less than some submarine disturb- 
ance in those seas, such being of frequent occurrence, as recent 
observations have shown, and with the outlying margin of one of which, 
in some way or other, Tangiia would seem to have come into contact. 

Of late years several well authenticated instances of submarine 
disturbances have been noticed in the ocean between Manu'a and 
Rarotonga, and it is reasonable to think that the same phenomena 
should have occurred in bygone ages. 

The first thing that led me into this train of thought was a para- 
graph in the Melbourne Argus, of November 19th, 1862, which stated 
that three reefs had been discovered amongst the Friendly Islands of 
the Pacific. Two were discovered by Her Majesty's sloop Fetorus, 
and the other by a whaler. " The sea is quite warm in the neighbor- 
hood of the reef, and sometimes like a boiling cauldron, which proves 
subterranean fires are near.'' 

Again, in 1867, the late J. C. Williams, Esq., the then British 
Consul at Apia, reported to the British Foreign Office that on Septem- 
ber 5th of that year a submarine volcano had broken out in the ocean 
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about two miles from Olosenga, one of the most easterly of the 
Navigator [slands, which occasioned great submarine disturbance. 

On April 5th, 1874, Captain McKenzie observed what he thought 
was a submarine volcano in a state of activity when about midway 
between Habai and Tonga, still telling of submarine unrest ; whilst 
even as late as December 18th, 1894, the captain of the Meg Merrilees 
on reaching Tonga reported having passed Falcon Island, thrown up 
by a volcano a few years before, and reports ** That it is not so high as 
when first thrown up, but that volcanic action is still active in the 
seas around/' 

From the foregoing facts it will be seen how active submarine 
volcanic action has been, and still continues to be, in those seas ; and 
which, I think, will easily account for the strange phenomenon that so 
terrified Tangiia and his companions ; and, at the same time, added to 
the dread caused by the terrors of the unknown fafd. To my own 
mind the statement of the officers of the Felorus as to the temperature 
of the sea surrounding the reefs, and of its sometimes appearing like 
a boiling cauldron, would be sufficient to account for Tangiia's terror, 
in case he was cognizant of phenomena at all approaching such as I 
have just described. 

In the deeply interesting account of " The coming of the Arawa 
and Tainui canoes from Hawaiki to New Zealand," by S. Percy Smith, 
Esq.,* a reference is apparently made to a similar, if not, as I think, to 
the same circumstance. In Maori mythology the/a/d would appear to 
be represented by the expression " Te-waha-o-te-Parata " (the mouth of 
the Parata), which was supposed to be a " monster that resides at the 
bottom of the ocean; each time he inhales or exhales his breath it 
causes the tide to flow." 

The Maori description says, " So the canoe sailed on, and after a 
time, Ngatoro-i-rangi caused it to descend to Te-waha-o-te-Parata, in 
consequence of the evil conduct of his friend Tama-te-kapua towards 
him. Ngatoro-i-rangi had invoked the aid of the gods, who responded 
to his call. When the waters reached midships, the Arawa was on 
the point of foundering, and Kearoa called out, * O Toro ! Kearoa's 
pillow has fallen,* but the old man gave no response. It was not until 
the voice of his nephew calling on his uncle in these words, ' Tauanui, 
O ! thou hast the power, return thy people to the world of light,' 
that the heart of Ngatoro-i-rangi was touched, and he caused the canoe 
to emerge." 

If this description alludes to a diflerent encounter with this dread 
phenomenon, the Arawa canoe was more involved in danger than the 
canoe of Tangiia; but I think the explanation of the peril will be 
found to be the same in both cases. 



* Journal Polynesian Society, vol. ii, p. 233, 
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19. — Rata, Rata-nui, and the Kura, 

In <' The coming of the Arawa and Tainui canoes " (p. 284 of the 
same Journal), these names occur, to which brief allusion may be 
made. 

Rata, the name of the owner of the forest in which the great 
canoe was built on Savaii, was commemorated by the immigrants 
on landing from the Arawa by the name of Rata-nui, conferred on 
their landing-place in the district of Tiki-rau, or Cape Runaway ; thus, 
as it seems to me, connecting in some manner the name of Rata with 
the fortunes of both the first great canoe and the Arawa.* 

The kura is also mentioned at the same time. This was a red 
head-dress of feathers, which resembled the brilliant red blossoms of a 
tree here called rata, but whether thus named by the voyagers them- 
selyes on their landing, as I think most likely, or otherwise, it is of 
course impossible to telL 

The same ornament is mentioned in connexion with Tangiia's 
meeting with Karika, in the thirteenth voyage. This was le PaU- 
tUa, or red crown or coronet, much valued by chiefs of rank, and 
constantly worn by them as an insignia of rank. Head-dresses 
(tuHnga) were used in war and dancing. le Pate, or crown, was also 
used as a head-dress. There were formerly apparently three sorts in 
common use, some of which would appear to be very ancient, from 
mention frequently made of them in old traditions. There was le 
TuHnga, a head-dress of brown hair ; le Tu'inga-ula, a head-dress of 
red feathers ; and le Pale, or frontlet or crown of red feathers ; also 
called le Pale-ula, The head-dress and crown of red feathers formed 
the principal ornament of the great chiefs, and are frequently men- 
tioned as used by such in the old traditions. The Tu'inga^a, or red 
TuHnga, was a small mat carefully covered over with highly-prized 
crimson or scarlet feathers, obtained from a beautiful species of parrot 
found in the Fiji Islands, and also, I think, in Tonga. These feathers 
were rare and costly, but some few chiefs possessed them in sufficient 
quantities so as to form armlets and other ornaments, as well as 
TuHnga and Pale, which were greatly valued. Very beautiful red 
feathers were also obtained from several Samoan varieties of paroquet ; 
but those from Fiji and Tonga were most valued. 

In the Maori records the kuras were said to be red or brown ; the 
latter I take to be the Tu^inga, or head-dress of brown hair, most 
likely a light brown color {ena or enorena), a color very much 
valued, especially by the females, who were constantly in the habit of 
dyeing or staining their fine black hair with a pomade of a particular 
kind of clay or mud, which was afterwards washed off with lime water, 

* The name Bata-noi, in this case, is, we think, derived from the rata trees 
growing there, the red flowers of which were taken for kura». The name rata for 
the tree Metrosiderot was one brought from Hawaiki. They have the same name 
in Tahiti— Editobs* 
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80 as to produce this much desired enaf or light brown color. A note 
on page 234 of the same Journal says, " The make or appearance of the 
kura is like a very large tawhara (flower of the Freyoinetia), but they 
are red or brown, like the color of a man's skin (i.e., a Maori's skin). 
The kuraa brought in the Arawa were treasured up as heirlooms, and 
sometimes brought forth and placed upon the dead chiefs as they lay 
in state." 

Kemoval op Sacredness by the Ceremony op Lulu^u, 
OB Sprinkling. 

In the seventh voyage, under Tutapu, page 121, I have noticed a 
circumstance that occurred at Rarotonga, in connexion with the death 
of Tutapu, after many conflicts with Tangiia, and years of long-con- 
tinued persecution. At length he was slain by Tangiia, who gave 
orders that his body should be burnt, but this was found to be 
impossible, the body resisting frequent attempts at burning, made 
successively at different places. At length Tangiia despatched two 
messengers for Kau-kula, seeking his aid. They found him at Atio, 
and brought him to Rarotonga. On learning what was wanted, he 
declared that the difficulty in burning the body arose from its sacred- 
ness. Kau-kula dispersed this sacredness by a ceremony much practised 
in Samoa, so as to render the body ngafua^ or freed. After which it 
was consumed without difficulty. 

This was a custom not only in constant use in the olden days, but 
a very ancient one. The sacredness attributed to certain chiefs gave 
rise to many observances which were irksome to their families or 
dependents, since, whatever they came in contact with required to 
undergo the ceremony of Lulu^Uj or sprinkling with water, both to 
remove the sacredness supposed to be communicated to the article or 
place, or person who had touched either, whether the chief himself, or 
the place where he had sat, as also anything that he had touched, as 
well aS to guard against the danger of sudden death, which was 
believed to be imminent to any person who might touch the sacred 
chief, or whatever he had touched ; so great was the mantle of sacred^ 
ness attached to many high chiefs, as well as to the priesthood. Thus 
the spot where such a chief had sat was sprinkled with water imme- 
diately he had left it, as were also the persons who had sat on either 
side of him when he received company, as well as the attendants who 
had waited upon him. This ceremony of LvXu^u^ or sprinkling, was 
observed on other occasions. 

It was always observed on the occasion of deposing a chief and 
depriving him of his ao, or titles, in which case the ceremony was 
performed by some of those who had either bestowed them, or had the 
power to do so. In the case of the death of the usurper, O le Tama- 
fainga, who was killed in A'ana in 1829, his body was sprinkled with 
water, and his title, **0 le Tui A*ana," recalled from him before his 
body was hewn in pieces. The ceremony consisted in sprinkling the 
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body with coco-nut water, and the officiating chief, or TtdorfdU^ sAjingy 
"Give us back our oo, or title," by which ceremony the title was 
recalled and the sacredness removed, so that it was rendered ngafaOy 
or freed irom its former sacredness. It was also used over persons 
who had been newly tattooed, and upon those who had contaminated 
themselves by contact with a dead body. In each of these cases the 
ceremony was carefully observed and reverently attended to, as very 
dire consequences were considered certain to follow its omission. In 
the case of the newly tattooed, especially of chiefs, a more elaborate 
ceremonial was observed. In the evening before the sprinkling was to 
be performed, the whole of the operators and attendants provided 
themselves with torches and proceeded to the marae, where they went 
through a variety of motions, until, at a given signal, the torches were 
all simultaneously extinguished. A water bottle was then brought out 
and dashed to pieces in the front of the newly tattooed party ; after 
which the torches were all re-lighted, and a careful search was made 
for the cork of the broken water-bottle or calabash. Much anxiety 
was felt respecting the recovery of the cork or plug, since, if lost, it 
was said to forebode the death of one of the tattooed party. The next 
day all who had been tattooed underwent the ceremony of LiUu^u, or 
sprinkling, which was performed by one of the operators taking coco- 
nuts and sprinkling water over each one who had been tattooed. 

In Maori legends and records this same sacredness, as attached to 
certain chiefs and people, frequently appears, and on page 240 of the 
Journal quoted, of "The coming of the Arawa and Tainui canoes," 
there occurs this passage : " Now, when Tama-te-kapua (the captain of 
the Arawa canoe) drew nigh unto death, he said to his son Tuhoro, 
* Be very careful to purify thyself correctly when thou comest to bury 
me, lest my spiritual influence should harm thee.' But Tuhoro did 
not purify himself properly when he officiated on Tama-te-kapua, so he 
told his sons Ihenga and Tama-ihu-toroa that he was overcome by the 
influence of their grandfather, so that he had not conducted the cere- 
monies properly." On which he gave his sons very explicit directions 
as to how they should act in the case of his death. 

A foot-note — No. 1 — says, " Whakorputa, the purification or 
cleansing from a state of tajm, or restriction after contact with a dead 
body, with which was connected many karakias and ceremonies. The 
personal mana, translated by * spiritual influences,' for want of a better 
term, was considered to be baneful." 

In Maori estimation the sacredness here spoken of would seem to 
have been mainly restricted to contact with a dead body, whilst in 
Samoa it had a much wider signification, and entered very largely into 
the daily life of the people. Perhaps it was so in the case of the Maori 
population of New Zealand.* 

* The Maoris were subject to much the same sacredness or tapu as described 
above by the Author. — Editors. 
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SAMOAN GENEALOGIES AND EARLY RECORDS. 



The History of the Peopling of Rarotonoa, 
With the Genealogy of the People of Samoa^ whence they sprang* 

" XJpolu was the land. The first chief of XJpolu, from whom sprang 
the population, was Tupua, and Taito,* his wife. These are indeed 
Tangaloa and Tongaiti." 



1. 


Tupna and Tonga-iti, who gave 


34. 


le Manava. 




birth to 


36. 


^ 


Enaa. 


2. 


le Nga-taito-alu. 


36. 





Tapu. 


3. 


» 


Nga-tupoa. 


37. 


„ 


Te-kapaa-nnx.. 


4. 


m 


Te-ate-a-noka. 


38. 


^ 


Te-kapua-ai 


6. 


» 


Te-ate-a-langi. 


39. 





Te-kapoa-ai. 


6. 


m 


Te-nila-o-le-langi. 


40. 


, 


Te-ala-kapna. 


7. 


m 


Te-a&-o-le-langi. 


41. 


^ 


Mana. 


8. 


m 


Te-magogn-a-le-langi. 


42. 





Mana-te-iilii. 


9. 


m 


Tegatata-o-le-langi. 


43. 


^ 


Manu-te-lalama. 


10. 


m 


Ati-tulia-o-le-langi. 


44. 





Mann-kai-ai. 


11. 


m 


Tuta-langi-o-longo. 


46. 





Manu-kaka-kinaloa. 


12. 


m 


Tuta-langi. 


46. 





Uu. 


13. 





Tu-maunga-o-atu. 


47. 





Ane. 


14. 


m 


Ta-ala-pakoia. 


48. 





Ti-tape-uta. 


16. 


It 


Te-pupu. 


49. 





Ti-tape-tai. 


16. 


g 


Te-o-ata.t 


60. 





Tangaloa-i-i*a.gata. 


17. 


^ 


Tane-an-aka. 


61. 


^ 


Tukituki. 


18. 





Tane-tutaki-fanua. 


52. 





Aka-vaa. 


19. 


^ 


Tane-a-lula. 


63. 





Te-la-ili. 


20. 





Tane-iti-pepele. 


54. 





Te-aleale-matangi. 


21. 


„ 


Tane-makolo-i-le-tna-o-le- 


65. 





Ta-agai-mai. 






langi. 


56. 





Te-langi-taili. 


22. 


^ 


Koia-ulu-ta'a. 


67. 





Taili-i-le-langi. 


23. 





Tei-vao. 


68. 


^ 


Te-langi-taili. 


24. 





Tane. 


69. 





Ta-pili-to*elaa. 


25. 


„ 


Te-tupu-i-Avaiki. 


60. 





Bata. 


26. 





Te-Avaiki-atea. 


61. 


^ 


Bata-tia. 


27. 


„ 


Te-aolia-noku. 


62. 





Bata-vale { (*' Bjata foH e ana 


28. 





Te-poti-o-le-langL 






U vao:') 


29. 





Mata-noka. 


63. 





Alii. 


80. 





Tuia. 


64. 





Ta. 


81. 





Mata-langi-tuia. 


66. 





Tai. 


82. 


^ 


Koeia. 


66. 





Bika-langi. 


33. 





Nooia. 


67. 


^ 


Ba-ola. 



* Both names preseryed in Maori tradition, and especially in their karakiae or 
ineantations, with frequently affixes or snfflxes— the latter name as Tahito or 
Tawhito. Compare also the Hawaiian ancestors Eupoa and Kahito.— Editobs. 

1 16 and 16. Compare Te-pnpu and Te-hoata often found in Maori karakioH 
— ^Editobs. 

, I Bata, the fooL This was the Bata that owned the bush in which the oanoe 
was built. 

13 
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68. le Atonga, maonautue toalua, 71. le Eaukola. 

Tangiia, 





Olo-keUt ma Olo-i-nano (Ato- 72. 


, Main. 




nga, and his two brothers, 78. 


, Te-aenga, o lea /oH' 




Olo-kea and Olo-i-nana). 


(This is Tangiia). 


69. 


• Te.alatanga>nnka (Tui A*ana). 74. 


• Apa.* 


70. 


• Te-alntanga-langi (his son) 





A division now took place between the £amilies of Mala and Apa. 

After this Manatu was bom to Mala, and Gana and Yaea (twins) 
were bom to Manatu ; these two, with Tupa, and his sister Akimano. 
Gana was the father of Poa-alii, whose children were killed bj Tane, 
whose names were I'u-toto, Ika-te-take, Ika-te-tauila, chiefs of XJpola, 
and Meamea-i'a. Bat that is a different history, and relates to Ho ; 
it is not good to confase them; bat we now tarn to the history of 
Atonga and his two brothers Olo-kea and Olo-i-nano. The narrative 
now proceeds (page 100). 



The Gbnbalogt of Tama-a-le-lahoi ("Son of the Skies,'') t 
JProffi Mamo€ and Mkmoefafine. 

A man named Fanga came from Pango. He broaght his manu- 
tangij a dove, and coming along the ttia^vi (centre ridge of the 
mountain) reached Si'u-tavaa He married To, the daughter of Talo, 
by whom he had issue as follows : — 

* Polynesian scholars will notice in this genealogy that Mr. Stair*8 
native historian has given many of the names in their Samoan form, others in 
their Barotongan form. A native of Barotonga after dwelling some time in Samoa 
would be likely to do this. The attention of Maori scholars is drawn to If os. 65, 
67, 68 in the above table: Tai, Ba-ola, and Atonga. Three very celebrated 
ancestors of the people found in New Zealand on the arrival of the fleet of canoes 
twenty or twenty-one generations ago were Toi, Bauru, and Whatonga, which occur 
exactly in the above order, t.«., Whatonga was a grandson of Toi. According to 
Barotonga history, Tangiia, No. 78 on the list, flourished about twenty-four 
generations ago, therefore Atonga (No. 68) lived about twenty-nine generations 
ago. According to Maori genealogies, Whatonga lived about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight generations ago. It would seem from this that the three names 
given are identical, and known both to Barotongans and Maoris, and that they 
are ancestors common to both peoples. The transmutation of Tai into Toi is in 
strict accordance with the genesis of the Polynesian languages, where ** a,** *' o,'* 
and '* e " are constantly interchangeable. The argument against the identity of 
these three people is the fact that, so far as is known, Toi, Banru, and Whatonga 
always resided in New Zealand — they are acknowledged on all hands to be the 
ancestors of the people found here by the Hawaiki Maoris. This difficulty in 
Polynesian history is capable of explanation, but this is not the place for it. 
Our object is to draw the attention of scholars to what seems to be something 
moriB'than a mere coincidence, and to point to the results which are likely to flow 
from the publication of such valuable papers as those of the Bev. J. B. Stair's.— 
Editors. 

t This ** Son of the Skies" was also one of the official titles of the King of 
Gorea— ** The Son of Heavens." 
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No. Male. Female. 

1. Fanga To 



2. Tangata Matoa . 
8. Le Onga-fanna-tele 

4. Tui A*ana-le-ai-tele 

5. Tangaloa-faaofo-nQQ 

6. Le-langi-na-to 

7. Tama-o-le-langi 



Sina-ta-faa 



Vai-o-tama-8oa . 
y ai-tao . • 



8. Tapa-mania 

9. Taoa-tama-i-nan 

10. Tan-ill-ili-i-papa 

11. Titai-a-vae 

12. Faumaina 



Is. Fonoti .. 

14. Maa-gata-ti*a 

15. Tupua .. 

16. Gala-ma-le-mana 



.. Sala-masina 
ala-iU O Fafa-i-vao-eee-ese 



17. ra-mafana 

18. Nofoa-sa-e-fa. 

19. Safe-o-fafine 



20. O le Tama-fainga. 

21. O MaUetoa. 



Sina 

Tala-leo-mali . . 
Ata-mataa 
Taaa-ma-le-oloa-alii 
Fnatino .. 
Fenami-i-yao . . 
Ta-ala-pita l . 
Higoa 

Le-tele-a-san . . 
Tele-a-tai-aa • • 
Mataa-fala-ese. 
A-ta-i-tale-lilo .. 
Pala-pn-i-le-gatai-vai. 
Sau-i-malae 
Tupou . . 

His wife a Tongan 



Sina-ta-fanao. 

Fai-sia-i-langi. 

Faa-sili-a-langi. 

Faa-lalu-mana. 

O Le-langi-na-ti. 

Tama-a-le-langi. 

Bala-masina, (Queen le 

Tapu fafine). 
O Fafa-i-vae-ese. 
Taafaa and Sina (girla). 
Tapua-ai-yao. 
Fanmuina. 
Fonoti. 
Vaafusuanga. 
Samala-oln.* 
Maa-gata-ti*a. 
Tupaa. 

Gala-ma -le-mana. 
Tupo. 

Nofoa-sa-e-fa. 
Tnalao. 

OUiolo. 

I'a-mafana. 
Tui-one-ola. 

One of his sons (Le-asi-o- 
le-langi) was Moenga- 
gogo*s father. Mamoe 
saw him when a boy. 



* Ona mavae lea o lea Usunga o le tupufla o Taumuaina (That ends the 
generation and growth of Taumaaina). 
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NGA RITENGA HOPU MANU A TE MAORI, 

MUA. 



Na Tamati Banapiri 
(Through the Rev. J, Mc William, of Otaki,) 



XJPOKO 1. 

HE korero mo nga ritenga hopu, patu, manu a te Maori, ara, i 
etahi o nga manu Maori o Niii Tireni ; mo te Kereru (Kukupa) 
mo te Eaka, mo te Tui (Koko), mo te Kakaiiki, mo te Parera, mo te 
Kiwi, mo te Kokomako. 

Na, me timata te korero i nga ritenga hopu mo te Kereru i te 
tuatahi. He manu pal taua manu, te Kereru \ he manu ahua rarata, 
he manu noho roa ki runga i te rakau. E torn nga tino ritenga patu 
mo tenei manu mo te Kereru ; te tuatahi he tutu, te tuarua, he ahere 
(mahanga), te tuatoru, he tahere (wero). 

Ko taua mea ko te tutu, he rakau tu, e tupu ana, hanga ai he kahu- 
papa ki runga, hei nohoanga mo te tangata, hei raweketanga mo nga 
mea hei hopu i te Kereru. I nga wa e hua ai te kakano o te ngahere, 
ara, te Whanake, ka kitea te nui o te Kereru e rere ana, e kai ana hoki 
i taua kakano ; ka rere, penei tonu me te pokai pii ina whanau, kp. rere 
ki runga ki te takiwa i runga ake i nga rakau, a, ka whakafcau iho ano 
ki runga i nga rakau. Pena tonu te rere a te Kereru i te wa e mau 
ana tena kakano, a, tata noa ki te horonga o tera kakano, o te Whanake. 
I te takiwa e timata ai te rere pera a te Kereru, ka mahara nga tangata 
maia, kaha, mohio, o tena hapu, o tena hapu, e noho tata ana i taua 
takiwa e nohoia ra e te Kereru, ara nga tangata ano o te whenua, kia 
haere ratou kia hanga tutQ, he hopu mo taua manu mo te Kereru. Ka 
whakatakina (tirohia) te rakau pai hei tutu, ka tirohia te pai o runga o 
taua rakau, te pai o te huinga o runga o nga rau, te pai o te purero- 
tanga o runga i etahi atu rakau, e tutata ana (haunga ia to ngahere 
nui). Ka kitea te pai, katahi ka mahia hei tutu. Ki te mea, kaore 
he aka e piri ana ki taua rakau hei pikitunga ki runga, a, tera pea 
tetehi rakau pai tona pikitanga e tutata mai ana te tu ki taua rakau 
hei tutu, ka pikitia i tera, ka roua (arawhata) mai i runga i tera rakau 
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ki runga i te rakau hei tutu. Ei te kore he rakau pera, e pai ana hei 
arawhatatanga mai ki runga i taua rakau hei tutu, ka roua ake ano i te 
take o taua rakau hei tutu ra, ka hanga ki te arawhata, ka here tonu 
atu ki te tinana o taua rakau, a eke noa ki runga. Ano ka eketia, ka 
tapatapahia he rakau i raro, ka hutia ki runga i taua rakau tdtu, ka 
hanga hei kahupapa — hei nohoanga mo te tangata, mo nga tangata 
tokorua ranei, ka mahia nga pouaka. Te pouaka, he rakau tarai 
marie, e 5 putu pea te roroa, e 2j^ inihi te whanui, 1 inihi te matotoru, 
e 4, e 5 ranei aua rakau pouaka, ka herea aua rakau pouaka ki tena 
peka, ki tena peka, o taua rakau, ki nga peka e tu ana whakarunga^ 
kia purero ake te pito whakarunga o aua rakau pouaka, i te matamata 
o nga rau o te rakau tutu, hei iringi iho mo nga tumu, mo te mea hei 
hopu i nga Kereru; he rakau ata hanga (tarei) marie, hei whaka- 
maunga mo te aho muka, e mau ai nga waewae o te Kereru. E nui 
ana te mate o te Kereru ki tenei ritenga patu a te Maori, e tae ana ki 
te rua rau nga manu i te ra kotohi, a, ma te iti o te rere a te Kereru i 
te ra, ka iti iho hoki nga mea e mau.^ 

tJPOKO 2. 

Tetehi ritenga patu mo te Kereru, he ahere (mahanga). Kei nga 
wa e hua ai te kakano o nga Miro, ka mui taua manu, te Kereru, ki te 
kai i taua kakano, ina maoa. Ko taua kakano ko te Miro, he kakano, 
e tere ana te whakamomona i taua manu i te Kereru ; he kakano hoki 
e whakahia-inu ana i taua manu. I mua o te maoatanga o taua kakano, 
o te Miro, i nga wa e rite ai mo te hua, ka haere nga tangata maia, 
kaha, mohio, ki te ngahere, ki te titiro i te huanga o taua kakano o te 
Miro. Mehemea ka kite aua tangata, i hua taua kaknuo, ka timata te 
whakapai i n<);a waka (kumete) wai, a, ki te karo ranei i etahi waka 
(kumete) ki runga i te pakiaka rata, i etahi atu rakau ranei e mohiotia 
ana he pai, hei waka waL I mua o te nohoanga o te Kereru ki te 
Miro, ka whakakingia aua waka (kumete) ki te wai ; ko etahi waka, 
he mea whakairi ki runga i te rakau, here rawa nga pito o te waka ki 
te rakau, kei taka. E mahia ana aua waka wai ki te takiwa o nga 
Miro. Ka mutn tena mahi, me te whakaki i nga waka (kumete) ki te 
wai, ka waiho kia kite nga Kereru, kia inu hoki ; a, i te mea kua nui 
te mohio o nga Kereru, ki aua wai, katahi ka timata te ahere (mahanga), 
ka aheretia nga waka wai, ka aheretia nga manga o nga Miro, nga 
manga e pai ana hei iringa mo nga mahanga. 

Mehemea ka haere te tangata mohio i te ngaherehere, a ka kite ia i 
tetehi kopuapua wai, ka tirohia e taua tangata mohio nga rakau e 
tutata ana ki taua kopua wai, ka kite ia i te rapihanga o nga waewae o 
te Kereru i aua rakau, ka mohio ia, he wai tera e inumai ana e te 
Kereru, ka mahia e ia he mahanga maua ki taua wai. 

* Tirohia ie ahua No. 1 me No. 4. 
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* E onb, e whitu, nga waka wai a te tangafca kotahi, a nui atu ; e rua^' 
6 torn, nga rakaa e aheretia ana. I te ra e timata ai te whakairi o 
nga mahanga, no te ata tae noa ki te ahiahi, e kore nga manu e mau i 
tena ra (i te ra tuatahi), e uia, ara, e tangotangohia, i nga mahanga, 
engari mo tetehi atu ra, mo te aonga ake ; he ritenga tena mo mua iho, 
no nga tupuna Maori E kore te tangata e whakaturituri i tana 
takiwa mahinga manu ; ki te tata wahie ; ki tetehi turituri pera ranei 
i te awatea, kei mataku nga Kereru, a ka rere ki tetehi atu wahi ; 
engari kei te ahiahi po, katahi ka t&ta te tangata i etahi wahie mona. 
E moe tonu atu ana hoki nga tangata roahi manu (ahere) i te nga- 
herehere, ko etahi hei pikau i nga manu ki nga tino kainga. 

Eo te ritenga patn tenei mo te Kereru e tino nui rawa ai te mate, 
e mau ana i te tangata kotahi, te rua rau, te torn rau, i te ra kotahi 
A ma te tau iti te manu, ka iti hoki nga manu e mau i te ra kotahi, a, 
ma te mea ra ano kia horo tenei kakano, te Miro, katahi ka mutu tena 
ritenga patu o taua manu o te Eereru — ^ka kore ano hoki te noho o te 
Kereru ki runga i te Miro> 

XJpoKO 3. 

Te tuatoru o nga ritenga patu, mo taua manu, mo te Eerem, he 
tahere, he wero ki te here. Taua mea te here, he rakau roa, he mea ata 
mahi marie na te tangata, he Tawa te rakau pai e mahia ana hei hera 
He mea titiro ano ki te Tawa tika (aritahi), roa hoki ; e tae ana ki te 
toru tekau, a, toru tekau ma rima ranei pulu te roa, hei te Tawa kuao, 
ngawari. Ka tuaina te rakau, ka poroa kia toru tekau, toru tekau ma 
rima ranei putu te roa, ka tiwharahia roatia taua rakau Tawa, kia rua, 
kia toru ranei nga here i roto i taua rakau kotahi Ka tareia kia iti, 
kia kotahi inihi me te kocUa pea te matotoru o waenganui, a kia toru 
koata inihi pea nga pito, ka waruhia kia pai, kia maene, kia tika hoki, 
a, katahi ka mahia he tarakaniwha. Taua mea te tarakaniwha, he 
wheua, e waruhia ana kia koi tetehi pito, ka whakatara (kaniwha) aHo 
tetehi taha, hei maunga mo te manu ina tu e ka werohia e te tangata. 
Ka oti te mahi o te tarakaniwha, katahi ka whauhia (herea) ki tetehi 
pito o taua here, katahi ka haere ki te tahere (wero) manu i te 
ngaherehere. E werohia ana te Kereru i nga wa o te huanga o te 
kakano o te Whanake, o te Miro hoki ; e ahere ana, e wero ana. E 
Verohia ana hoki i te wa o te huanga o te kakano Koroi (aia 
Kahikatea) me etahi atu rakau. t 

Ki te tangata mohio ki te wero, e kore ia e hiahia kia mau mai te 
Kereru i te tarakaniwha o tana here, engari ka werohia e ia te manu, 
iinu tonu mai te tara o tana here, tukua atu te Kereru kia taka ana ki 
te whenua ; notemea e mohio ana ia ki te wahi o te manu e werohia 
atu ai e ia,tu tonu atu, mate tonu atu. I nga wa e hua ai aua kakano 

* Tirohia ka te ahua No. 2. 

t Tirohia ki te ahua No. 4, te ahua o te here. 
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kna whakahuatia ake nei, ka piki tona tangata mohio ki runga i te 
rakau e hua ana te kakano — Kahikatea, Miro ranei — ka noho i runga. 
Kei te rerenga mai o te Kereru ki te kai mana i runga i taua i^kau, 
ka werohia e taua tangata e noho ra i runga i taua rakau, ka tu, mate 
tonu atu, tukua atu kia taka. ki te whenua. Engari kaore e pera te 
nui o te mate o te Kereru ki tenei ritenga patu,^ pera me te mate ki te 
tutu, ki te ahere (mahanga), ma te tau nui anake o te manu, katahi ka 
ngaringari ake, ka iti te manu ka iti hoki te mate mai i te tangata, te 
were. 

Ka mutu tena ritenga patu, o te Kereru. Engari ko tend ritenga 
patu manu, ko te wero, ehara i te mea mo te Kereru anake, kaore, 
engari mo nga manu katoa e kai kakano ana i runga i te rakau ; mo 
te Kereru^ mo te Kaka, mo te Tui (Koko), mo te Kokomako, mo te 
Kokako, me etahi atu manu. 

XJpoKO 4. 

E rua nga tino ritenga patu mo tenei manu mo te Kaka e nui ai te 
mate. Te tuatahi, he tutQ, te rua he takL Ko te tutu, he pera ano 
te ritenga mahi o te tutu, me te tQtQ mo te Kereru. Engari, he wa ano 
o te Kereru e mahia ai, koia tera kua kororotia ake ra i te tuatahi ; a, 
he wa ano to te Kaka e mahia ai (ara e patua ai), kei nga wa e pua ai 
nga puawai o nga Rata, ka kitea te nui o te Kaka e rere ana ki te 
ngongo (ngote) i te wai o roto i te puawai o te Rata. Ka rere pokai, 
penei me te whanautanga pit (ngaro) pera hoki me te rere a te Kereru 
i te wa e hopuria ai ki te tutu. Ka whakaekengia (mahia) nga tutu, 
hei patu Kaka, engari e timoritia ana to te Kaka tutu, ki te mokai 
Kaka, hei whakangS (nganga, karanga) kia rere mai ai etahi atu Kaka. 
Ka noho te tangata i runga i te tutu, me tana mokai Kaka, ki runga 
ano te mokai Kaka i tona turuturu (nohoanga), noho ai, me tana koii 
kai, ki tona turuturu ano iri ai (tarewarewa ai). Ko taua mea, ko te 
turuturu, he rakau i mahia peneitia me te tokotoko, te nui, me te roa 
(tokotoko wero tangata, haunga te tokotoko ringaringa). E tareia ana 
ki te Maire, ki te Manuka, ki tetehi atu rakau maro ranei, taua turu- 
turu, he mea kia maro ai te rakau mo te ngau a te Kaka (mokai), i 
tona turufcuru, e kore e riwha (pakaru). A ko tenei mea ko te kori, 
he takotoranga kai na taua mokai Kaka, he mea whatu, penei me te 
whatu kupenga nei mahi. Na, ka eke te tangata me tana mokai Kaka 
ki runga i te tutu, ka whakangangatia (whakatangi) te mokai, hei 
karanga i etahi atu Kaka kia rere maL Kei te rerenga mai o aua 
Kaka, ka tau (noho) ki runga i nga tumu o te tutu, ka takiritia nga 
aho o nga tumu ka mau nga Kaka. Ma te pai o te tutQ, ma te pai 
hoki o te mokai Kaka, ka nui te matenga o te Kaka — ka kino te tutu, 
ka maro (pakeke) te ekenga mai o te Kaka ki runga i tera tdtu, ka pai 
te tfitu, ka ngawari noa mai te ekenga mai o te Kaka ki runga i tera 
tdtiL Kei nga wa hoki e pua ai te Rewarewa, tetehi patunga o te 
Kaka ki te tutu. He nui te mate o te Kaka ki tenei ritenga patu, e 
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tae ana ki te rua rau nga Kaka e man, i te ra kotahi ; he rangi ano iti 
iho e mau, a, he rangi ano, noi atu i te rua rau e mau i te ra kotahL 
Eia horo nga poawai o te Rata, me te Eewa, ka mutu tena mahL 

TJPOKO 5. 

Te tuarua o nga ritenga patu (hopu) mo tenei manu mo te Kaka, 
he taki. Taua mea te taki, he rakau roa, kia rua tekau ma rima putu 
pea te roa, poto iho, roa atu ranei ; kia rua inihi pea te matotoru. Ka 
poua taua rakau ki te whenua, ka whakatitahatia te tu o taua rakau 
(taki) ; ka mahia he whare rau-ponga ki te take o taua rakau (taki). 
I whakatitahatia ai te tu o taua rakau (taki) kia pai ai te heke haere 
iho a te Kaka ina karangatia e te tangata, a e te mokai Kaka raneL 
I te mea kaore ano i mau noa he mokai Kaka ma te tangata, ka noho 
te tangata mohio ki te whakatangi (karanga) ki te hopu hoki i te Kaka, 
i roto i taua whare rau-ponga kua mutu te hanga ki te take o te taki, 
ka whakatangihia e taua tangata he karanga mana i nga Kaka, ki tona 
ake waha. A, ka rongo mai nga Kaka, ka rere mai, ka tae mai ki 
taua rakau taki, me te whakatangi tonu te tangata ra, kia heke haere 
iho te Elaka i runga i taua taki, a tae noa iho te Kaka i runga ki tona 
aroaro. Ko te haere iho a taua manu a te Kaka i runga i te taki, he 
heke haere iho, me te tahurihnri haere tonu iho, ki tetehi taha o te 
taki ki tetehi taha ; a tae noa iho ki te aroaro o te tangata e noho ra i 
roto i te whare ponga. Kei te hurihanga atu o te upoko o te Kaka ki 
tetehi taha o te taki, katahi ka hopuria iho e taua tangata, ko tetehi o 
ona ringa ki runga i tetehi parirau, ko tetehi ringa ki runga i tetehi o 
nga parirau, ka hiki tonu mai ki roto i tona whare. Heoi, ka mau te 
Kaka tuatahi ka waiho tonu iho hei mokai, katahi ka wuiho ko taua 
mokai Kaka hei karanga i etahi atu, ina mutu te ako, te whangai, te 
whakanoho hoki ki runga i tona turuturu (nohoanga), me te whakamau 
o tona poria ki tona waewae. Ma te tangata mohio anake ki te mahi 
i tenei tu ritenga hopu Kaka, ka mau ai te Kaka i a ia, no te mea he 
manu mohio rawa taua manu te Kaka, he manu mataku hokL Ma te 
mohio hoki ki te titiro i te wahi pai hei pounga mo te taki, ma te pai 
hoki tetehi o te mokai Kaka, ma te kaha o te nganga (tangi), ma te 
keri tonu i te oneone, ma te ngaungau tonu i te mea e hoatu ana hei 
ngaungau mana. Na, ka haere te tangata me tana mokai Kaka ki te 
ngaherehere, ki te hopu Kaka, ki te taki ; ka mutu te mahi o te taki, 
me te whare rau-ponga mana, ka whakanohoia te mokai Kaka ki te 
take o te taki, e tutata tonu mai ana ki te whare o te tangata, ko 
tetehi pito o te turuturu e uru tonu mai ana ki roto i te whare, kia fii 
ai taua pito o te turuturu i roto i te whare, kei whakahaunga atu ma 
te tangata i tana mokai, kia nganga, kia tangi, kia ngaungau i taua 
mea i hoatu ra e ia hei ngaungau mana. Kia rongo iho ai nga Kaka e 
rere mai ana i te pakeke o taua mea e ngaungaua ra, ka pohehe aua 
Kaka, a, he kakano no te whenua e ngaua mai ra e te Kaka mokai 
Ka titiro iho hoki, ki taua mokai e keri ana i te oneone, ka mahara, a. 
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he nui rawa te kakano o te whenua, kei reira ka kaha te heke haere 
ibo i ranga i taua taki. E keri ana tana mokai i te oneoue, e ngauDgau 
ana i tana wheua, e nganga ana te waha. Ka pena tonu te mahi a 
taua mokai, katahi ka tino kaha rawa te heke haere iho a te Kaka, i 
runga i te taki tae noa iho te aroaro o te tangata e noho ra i roto i te 
whare ponga. E huri kau atu ana te upoko o te Kaka, ka hopuria, e 
kore taua manu e hopuria ra e kakapa, e aha ranei. Te rironga mai i 
te tangata ki roto i tona whare, kua takahia te upoko, kua mate, na e 
heke iho ana hoki tetehi, ka pera ano te hopuranga o tera, a pena tonu. 
Ma te koi*e o nga Kaka e rongo ki te haere iho i te karanga a te mokai, 
heoi ka haere ki tetehi wahi atu whakatu taki ai ano. 

Engari kaore e nui te mate o te Kaka ki tenei ritenga patu (hopu) 
e kore e pera te nui o te mate, me te mate ki te tutu, no te mea, he nui 
rawa te mohio, me te mataku o taua manu o te Kaka.* 

TJpoKO 6. 

Nga ritenga patupatu mo tenei manu mo te Tui (Koko) e whitu. 
Te tuatahi, he tutu, te tuarua, he ahere, te tuatoru, he wero, te 
tuawha, he patu, te tuarima, he pewa, te tuaono, he tumu, te tuawhitu, 
he hopu i te hotc^e. Ko tenei manu, ko te Tui, he manu mobio, 
mataku hoki ; kei nga wa e paparewa (tokoroa) ai taua manu, katahi 
ka ahua rarata, kei nga wa e momona ai, he nui rawa te mataku. me 
te mohio. Na, ko nga ritenga patu e torn, ara, te tiitu, te ahere, te 
wero, e rite ana nga mahinga, ki to te Kereru, me to te Kaka. Engari, 
he wa ano to te Kereru, he wa ano to te Kaka, he wa ano to te Tui, e 
mahia ai. E aheretia ana (mahangatia) te Tui ki runga i te Kowhai i 
te wa e puawai ai te Kowhai. 

Ko te ritenga mo te patu, e mahia ana ki te pae ; ma te tangata 
mohio anake hoki e mahi tenei ritenga, te patu, ka nui ai te mate o 
taua manu o te Tui. Ka haere te tangata mohio ki te ngaherehere, ki 
te patu manu, Tui ; a, Kokomako ranei, ka whakataki taua tangata i 
te wahi pai hei irihanga (mahinga) mo tana pae ; ma te pai anake o te 
wahi e in ai te pae, ka eke mai te Tui ki runga i te pae. Ka kino te 
iriuga o te pae, te wahi ranei i iri ai te pae, e kore rawa te manu e eke 
mai ki runga i taua pae — ko te pae te mea nui, whairitenga, o taua 
ritenga o te patu. Haunga te whakatangi, e mohio ana te nuinga o te 
tangata ki te whakatangi, ko te titiro i te wahi pai hei hanganga pae 
te mea pakeke. Ma te tangata mohio anake e kitea ai tei-a. Ki te 
meiv ka kitea te wahi pai e te tangata i mahia ui e ia tana pae, ka mutu 
tana patu i nga manu o taua wahi, ka wawahia e ia tana pae, me te 
whai*e ponga, he mea kei kitea e tetehi atu tangata, a ka waiho e tera 
tangata hei pae patunga manu mana. Engari, ehara i te mea na te 
mohio anake o te tangata ki te titiro i te wahi pai hei iringa mo te pae 
i kitea ai te pai o taua pae ; engari, na te ngawari hoki o te ekenga 

* Tirohia te ahna No. 8, 
14 
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mai o te raanu ki riinga i taua pae, i tino mohio ai te iangata ki te pai 
o te pae i mabia e ia. Ko taua mea ko te pae, he rakau ; e whitu 
putu pea te roa, kotahi inihi pea te matotoru, ka whakairibia tetehi 
pito ki runga i tetehi rakau, a ko tetehi pito ki runga i tetehi atu 
rakau, kia teitei te iringa o tetehi pito o taua rakau (pae) kia papaku 
iho te iringa o tetehi pito. Ko te whare rau-ponga hei nohoanga mo 
te tangata, hei pHtu i te manu, ki raro iho i te pito papaku o te pae. 
Ka mutu te mahi o te pae me te whare, ka noho te tanp;ata i roto i te 
whare ponga, ha whakatangihia (karanga) e ia nga roanu kia rere mai 
ki runga i tana pae, e whakatangihia ana e te tangata ki te rau o te 
Patate, whawhao ai te rau o te Patate ki roto i nga ngutu o te tangata, 
ka whakatangi ai; e nui ana te mate o te manu ki tenei ritenga patu, e 
tae ana ma te tangata mohio ki to kotahi rau i te ra kotahi. Kei nga 
wa e hua ai te Kahikatea, te takiwa pai mo tenei riten^ mo te patu ; 
a, kei te wa huanga ano hoki o te Kithikatea te wa pai mo tenei 
ritenga patu, mo te pewa. 

ITpoko 7. 

Ko te ritenga mo te patu (hopu) o te Tui ki te pewa (tetehi ingoa, 
he wheke, tetehi ingoa ano, he tumu\ taua mea te pewa, ko te huihui- 
nga o nga mea i mahia ai te pewa, ko te huihuinga o te wheke, o te 
peuraro, o te aho, o te tata, o nga kohukohu, o nga tawhiwhi, me te 
tuke, ara, korera tetehi ingoa, ki etahi tangata e karangatia ana te 
ingoa o te huihuinga o aua mea, he wheke, ki etahi tangata e kara. 
ngatia ana, he pewa.* Te mea nui o enei mea, ara whairitenga, ko te 
wheke, ko te mea tera hei eketanga atu mo te manu ki runga, e mau 
ai ; ko tera wahi o te pewa te wahi e kimihia ana e te tangata, ko te 
wheke ; ma te tangata mohio anake ki te titiro wheke ka tere te kitea, 
a, ma te manu hoki e tino whakatika taua mohiotauga o te tangata ; 
kei te wheke pai, e kore te Tui e mataku ki te eke atu ki runga. £ 
kore te Tui e hohoro te heke atu ki runga i te wheke pai. Engari, ka 
matua korero (kauhau) ia i te taha o taua wheke, kia mutu taua 
korero, katahi auo ka eke atu ki runga. Mehemea, ka korero te Tui i 
te taha o te wheke, he wheke tino pai rawa atu taua wheke, e kore e 
hoatu e te tangata, kei tangohia, a, kei huna ranei. Ka pai tonu taua 
wheke mo nga tau maha. Ko nga tangata kuare ki te titiro wheke, 
engari e mohio ana ki te hanga i taua mea i te wheke, ka mahia e 
ratou be wheke (i>ewa) ka haria ki te ngaberebere ma te Tui e titiro te 
pai, te kiuo ranei. Ara, meliemea ka ngawari te ekenga atu a te Tui 
ki runga, a he wheke pai, a mehemea kaore e eke te Tui ki runga i te 
wheke, ka rere ki tetehi taba o te pewa, a, ka rere ki tetehi taha, a, 
rere noa atu te Tui, kibai i eke ki runga i te pewa, he pewa kino rawa 
taua pewa, ka wawahia tera, ka haere ano ki te kimi i tetebi atu. (Ko 
te wheke anake te mea e whiua ana.) Ka kitea tetehi atu wb^ke^ ka. 

* Tirohia te ahua No. 4. 
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whakamaua ano ki te tuke o tana pewa, ka haere ano ki te ngaherehere, 
ki te whakamatau i to pai o tera, ano ka kitea e te Tui te pai, ka waiho 
hei pewa mana. Kaore he Tui e eke ki ninga i taua wheke pai ; ka 
mohio te tangata nana taua wheke, do te takai o nga kohukohu pea te 
kino, aka whakarerengia-ketia te takainga o nga kohukohu, na kua pai 
ano, ara kua ngawari ano te eke a te Tui ki runga i taua pewa. 

Ko taua mea, ko te wheke; he rakau ahua whekewheke, puku- 
puku ; he peka Tawhero te rakau pai mo taua mea mo te wheke, koira 
te rakau tino pai. Kia penei te ahua o taua rakau, me te rakau e 
nohoia ana e te manu i te wa e moe ana te manu i runga i te rakau 
(penei me te pae moenga tikaokao, haunga nga rakau i roto i nga 
whare, engari o waho, nga rakau e tupu ana, ko nga i>eka e nohoia ana e 
te tikaokao ina moe ratou). Kia pera te ahua o taua mea o te wheke ; 
no reira hoki te Tui i mohio ai, ki taua mea ki te wheke ina hanga hei 
pewa, a, he rakau nohoanga ano tenei na te manu no mua, koia i tere 
ai te eke o te manu ki runga i taua pewa. (No te tangata Maori ra 
tenei mohiotanga, ko ta te Tui pea e rereke ana i to te tangata, tena 
ano pea ta te Tui tana pai i eke ai ia ki taua pewa.) 

Ko te karanga a te tangata i nga Tui kia rere mai hei hopuranga 
ma tana pewa ; he pera ano me te karanga mo te patu ; he mea whaka- 
tangi ki te rau Patate. 

E nui ana te mate o te manu ki tenei ritenga patu, e pera ana ano 
me to te patu, kei te pai anake hoki o te pewa te ritenga. Waihoki, 
ko te pae, ma te pai anake hoki ka whai ritenga ai. 

E kore te Tui e rongo ki te karanga (whakatangi) i te wa e momona 
ana, e tino momona ana, engari i te wa kaore ano i momona, ka rongo 
ki te karanga. 

XJPOKO 8. 

Ko tetehi ritenga patu (hopu) ano mo taua manu mo te Tui (Koko), 
he tuniu, kei nga wa e momona ai te Tui i te kainga i te hua o te 
Kaoho (Poporo). E kore e rongo te Tui ki te karanga i tera wa, lieoi 
ano te ritenga patu i tera wa, he tumu, he wero. Ko taua mea ko te 
. tumu mo te wa o te Poporo, he pera ano te ahua me nga tumu o te 
tutu, me te pewa. Engari e mahia ana i nga peka o te Poporo hei 
tumu, e ma, e torn nga peka o te manga o te Poporo ina tupu. E 
tirohia ana i te mea e rua nga peka, i te mea pai ano, i te mea e rite 
ana mo te hanga tumu. Ka whakapikoa mai te peka iti o aua peka, 
hei tuke mo taua tumu, hei peuraro hoki ; ko nga houto ki tetehi pito 
o te tumu here ai, Ko tenei mea ko te houto, he hua Poporo, he mea 
ata kimi ki nga mea papai, pai o te maoa, o te ahua hoki ; ka huihui 
aua hua Poporo, ka here ki tetehi pito o te tumu, kia haere atu ai te 
Tui ki te kai i aua hua. A heoi te wahi hei haeretanga atu mo te Tui 
ki te kai i aua hua, ma runga anake i te tumu, a, kei te ekenga atu o 
te Tui ki runga i te tumu ka takiritia te aho e te tangata, ka mau te 
Tui; e mahia ana ano te tumu ki runga i te rakau Poporo. Kaore e 
tino nui te mate o te Tui ki tenei ritenga patu, tekau, a, rua tekau ma 
te tangata kotahi i te ra. 
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TJpoKo 9, 

Eo te ritenga mo te wero o te Tui, i etahi wa, ara, i nga wa e 
momona ai i te kainga i nga kakano o nga rakau papaku, i te Poporo, 
i te Earamuramu, i te Powhiawhia, me etahi atn rakau papaku, e 
kore e werohia i nga rangi papai ; engari, kei nga rangi kikino, ahua 
na, Hau hoki. No te mea, i taua wa o te momonatanga o te Tui, kua 
mataku rawa taua manu, kna nui rawa hoki te mohio ; e rongo kau ana 
te Tui i te pake (ngaebe), kua mataku, kua rere, koia i waihotia ai mo 
nga rangi kikino, hau, katahi ka haere te tangata ki te wero, kei rongo 
te manu i te ngaehe, i te haeretanga o te tangata, kia mahara ai te 
manu i te ngaehe o te haere a te tangata, he ngaehe na te hau, taua 
ngaehetanga. Tetehi e kore hoki te manu e tino rongo i te ngaehe o te 
tangata i te rangi hau, ua ranei. £ rite ana te mate o te Tui, o tenei 
ritenga patu, ki to te tumu, kaore e tino nui nga manu e mate maL 

Na, ko nga ritengH patu (hopu) mo tenei manu mo te Eokomako 
(Xorimako) he penei tonu me to te Tui, ara, he patu ki te pae, he 
pewa, a, he tutu hoki ; he nui te matenga o taua manu o te Kokomako, 
ki te tutuia he patunga ; hei nga wa ano hoki e nui ai te rere a taua 
manu a te Kokomako. A, he wero ano hoki tetehi patu mo tenei 
manu. 

Tenei ano tetehi ritenga hopu mo te Tui. Kei nga wa e tino 
momona ai te Tui, i etahi wa, ara, i etahi tau. Kei te marama o 
ffune, i te hotoke nui o te huka (makariri) kei nga ahiahi o te ra, ka 
haere nga tangata mohio ki te whakataki (kimi) i nga pae moenga TuL 
£ kore e ngaro i nga tangata mohio te hokinga o te Tui ki te pae 
moenga ; he pae ano, e tae te maha o nga Tui e moe ana i runga ki te 
waru, a ki te tekau ma rua, nui atu, iti iho. £ whakarangona ana, e 
nga tangata mohio, te hokinga o nga Tui ki te moe, ki te tangi a te 
Tui, koira te kai whakaatu i nga pae moenga. Ko to ratou tangi, i te 
ahiahi, he " Koee, Koee ! '' no te tangi, me te tangi i runga i te pae 
moenga, he ** Koee, Koee I " ano. Ka kitea te pae, ka whaitohungia 
rawatia, e rua e torn pea nga pae e kitea, i te ahiahi kotahi, i mua o 
te pouritanga o te po. Ka mcthia he rama ahi, a, hei te ata po rawa i 
mua o te hahaetanga o te ata, ka haere aua tangata na raua (ratou 
ranei), i kite aua pae moenga manu, ka tae ki te ngaherehere ka tahuna 
te rama. Ka haere ki te piki i aua rakau i noho ai aua manu Tui, 
ko tetehi hei whakamarama ki to raua rama, ko tetehi hei piki, a tae 
noa taua tangata ki nga manu, ka hopuria e ia ; ka tangotangohia i 
runga i to ratou pae. £ kore aua manu e rere, kore rawa atu, no te 
mea kua kuku tonu nga matikara o nga waewae o nga Tui i te maka- 
riri o te huka o te po, e kore rawa e maunu i a ratou whakamanu o 
ratou waewae i runga i to ratou pae, i taua wa o te po, i te mea kua 
tino uhu o ratou waewae i te nui o te makariri Ka riro iho nga manu 
Tui o tetehi pae, ka haere ka piki i tetehi atu pae moenga, pena 
tonu, a riro katoa mai nga manu o nga pae i kitea i tera ahiahi 
Mehemea, kaore taua po i taungia e te huka, a e kore i tikina e pikitia 
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aua rakan, aua pae, a, ki te po huka, e kore e tukua kia awatea ka 
haere ai ki te piki i aua rakau o nga pae, kei mahana nga manu me 
o ratou waewae, a ka tuhera ka rere noa atu i te mataku — e kore e 
mau. 

XJPOKO 10. 

Ko te ritenga patu mo tenei mana mo te Kakariki. He mana 
ahua rarata taua manu, te Kakariki. Heoi ano tona ritenga patu, he 
pae, pera tonu te ritenga hanga o te pae, me te pae patu Tui, engari e 
mahia ana te pae patu Kakariki ki waho o te ngaherehere, ki nga 
tahataha ngaherehere ; a e timoritia ana hoki ki te Kakariki ano. He 
mea tari ki te mahanga, te Kakariki tuatohi, hei timori. Ka mahia e 
te tangata tana pae hei patu Kakariki, ka mutu te pae me te whare 
ponga, ka noho ia ki roto i te whare ponga, me tana tari mahanga, ka 
whakatangihia e ia ki ona ngutu ake. Ka rere mai nga Kakariki ki 
runga i tana pae, ka taria e ia tetehi, hei timori mana, ka mau te mea 
tuatahi, ka waiho hei timori. Ko taua mea ko te tari, he mahanga, i 
herea ki te matamata o tetehi rakau ahua roa, e ono putu pea te roa, 
hei tari ki te upoko o te Kakariki. Ko taua mea ko te timori^ ko 
taua Kakariki i taria ra, ka mau, ka herea he taura ki te waewae, ka 
herea te taura ki tetehi rakau noa iho, kia pera te ahua me te turuturu 
Kaka te mahi, ka here ai taua turuturu o te Kakariki ki tetehi pito o 
te pae. Kei reira ka kite mai nga Kakariki, ina whakatangihia e te 
tangata ona ake ngutu, ka rere mai te nuinga o nga Kakariki ki runga 
i te pae ; heoi, patu kau ana. £ hara ano hoki taua manu te Kakariki 
i te manu tino mataku, e hara hoki i te manu tino mohio. 

Ka mutu tena ritenga patu mo te Kakariki, haunga hoki te wero; 
ko taua ritenga wero ano i era atu manu. I nga wa hoki e werohia ai 
te Tui, ka tupono mai etahi atu manu ki mua i te aroaro o te tangata 
wero, a ka werohia hoki era atu manu, ara, te Kokomako, te ELi^ariki, 
te Kokako, te Tieke, me etahi atu manu e tupono mai ki mua i tona 
aroaro. 

Upoko 11. 

Ko te ritenga patu mo te Parera-maorL E rua ona ritenga patu, 
he mahanga, he whakangau ki te kuri 

Mehemea ka kitea e te tangata tetehi wahi e haerengia nuitia ana e 
te Parent i roto i nga awa wai, i tetehi wahi ranei e nohoia ana, i nga 
wahi kai ranei^ ka mahia he mahanga ki aua wahi. Mehemea he awa, 
ka mahia nga mahanga no tetehi taha o te awa whiti tonu ki tetehi 
taha, ara, ki te awa ahua iti ano; a, mehemea he wahi kai, ka 
mahangatia ko nga taha o taua wahi kai, a raicna noa, ko taua wahi 
kai ki waenganui, a, ki etahi atu wahi hoki e kitea ana e te tangata te 
pai hei mahinga mahanga mo te Parera. 

Tetehi ritenga patu ano mo te Parera, he whakangau ki te kuri. 
Kei nga wa e turuki (maunu) ai te Parera. Ko taua mea ko te 
turuki, tetehi ingoa he maunu, kei te wa e momona ai te Parera, a ka 
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maunu nga bnruhuru, heoi kua kore hoki e kaha te Parera ki te rere, 
e noho ana ki roto i nga roto-wai, i nga roto auo e biahiatia ana e te 
Parera hei nohoanga mo ratou, a tae noa ki taua wa o te tunikitanga» 
Waihoki, ko nga tangata e mohio ana ki nga roto e nohoia ana e te 
Parera, ina tata ki te tunikitanga. E kore aua roto e wareware i te 
Parera i nga tau katoa. Waihoki, e kore e tukua e nga tangata na 
ratou taua roto, kia whakaaruarungia e te tangata nga Parera o aua 
roto nohoanga Parera. 

A, kei taua wa e turuki ai te Parera, ka haere nga tangata i runga 
i nga waka me nga kuri, ki te whakangau Parera, i tena ra, i tena ra, 
o te wa te tunikitanga. He nui te Parera e mate ana ki tenei patu, 
e tae ana ki te rua rau, a, te torn rau atu. E tahuna ana hoki hei 
huahua ; ta te Maori ritenga tiaki roa tera i te manu, e tae ana ki te 
kotahi tau te painga o te manu i roto i nga taha ; ma te pai o te tahu 
ka tae ki te rua tau e takoto pai ana te manu. 

Upoko 12. 

Ko te ritenga patu mo tenei manu mo te KiwL He maim mataku 
tenei manu te Kiwi, kei nga maunga noa atu tona haeretanga. Hedi 
ano tona ritenga patu, be whakangau ki te kuri, a, he tahu hoki ki to 
rama kia marama, kia korekoreko ai nga kanohi, kia kore ai e kite. 
Ko te kai tino pai a taua manu, a te Kiwi, he toke. Ka haere te 
Kiwi i ona haeretanga, he titaha haere tonu tona mahunga, ka titaha 
tetehi o nga taringa ki te whenua, a muri iho ka titaha hoki ko tetehi 
ki te whenua; ko te take, e whakarongo haere ana i te tangi o te 
ngokitanga o te toke i roto i te whenua. Mehemea ka rongo iho te 
Kiwi i te toke e ngoki ana i roto i te whenua, ka hou tonu iho ona 
ngutu i te whenua, a tae noa ki taua toke, a kua riro ake te toke i te 
Kiwi, kei kai mana. Ko te tangi o te ngoki a te toke i roto i te 
whenua, i penei tonu me te patete o te tekana o te watt nei, engari kia 
ahua kaha ake. Koira te mea, e whakarangona nuitia ana e te Kiwi 
ko te ngoki a te toke i roto i te whenua. No reira, ka haere nga 
tangata ki te whakangau Kiwi, ka mahia etahi rakau ririki, he mea 
ata hanga marie, ka whakahei (here) ki nga kaki o nga kuri, hei mea 
kia patSte aua rakau, ina haere nga kuri. A kei te rongonga mai o te 
Kiwi, ka mahara he toke, ka noho ki te whakarongo, a kei te nohoanga 
o te Eliwi ki te whakarongo, kua tata tonu nga kuri ki a ia, oma rawa 
ake, kua tauria e nga kuri. Ka haere atu nga tangata me a ratou 
rama, e ka ana, kua tae atu nga tangata, kua tae atu hoki te marama- 
tanga o te ahi ki nga kanohi o te Kiwi, a, kua kore te Kiwi e kite ; 
kua patua, kua mate. Kaore te Kiwi e whakangaua i te awatea, 
engari kei te po ; kei te po hoki te wa e tino haere ai te Kiwi ki te 
kimi kai mana, haunga hoki nga haeretanga i te awatea. 
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ANCIENT METHODS OF BIRD^SNARING 

AMONGST THE MAORIS. 



Bt Tamati Banapiri. (Translated by S. Pbrct Smith.) 



Part 1. 



THE following is a description of the methocUr of catching or 
killing birds used by the Maoris, that is, the native birds of 
New Zealand, such as the Kereru or Kukupa (New Zealand pigeon, 
Carphaphaga novai-zealandiee)^ the Kaka (New Zealand parrot, Nestor 
p7'oductu8)y the Tui, Koko, or Parson-bird (Prosthemadera nowB- 
zecUandieejy the Kakariki, Pouwaitere, or Paroquet (Flatycercus novcB- 
zealandi(e)f the Parera (grey duck, Ancu supercUiosa), the Kiwi 
(Apterix austrcUia), and the Kokomako or Bell-bird (Anthomis 
mdanura). 

The description will commence with the method of catching the 
Kereru (pigeon). This is a fine bird and very tame, and it remains 
for a long time in the one place on the trees. There are three 
methods used for catching this bird — ^the first is the tutHi the second 
the aJiere^ the third the tahere. 

The name tutu is applied to an erect growing tree, in the branches 
of which a stage is formed, on which sits the person who uses the 
apparatus for catching the Kereru. At the time of year when the 
fruits of the forest are ripe, such as the whanake or ti (Cordyline 
ausiralis), large numbers of Kereru may be seen flying about and 
eating the fruit. When they take flight they are like a swarm of bees, 
flying round and above the trees, occasionally alighting. This is their 
constant habit as long as that fruit lasts. So soon as the Kereru 
commences to fly about in this manner, all the men of each hapu 
(sub-tribe) possessed of pluck, strength, and knowledge who live in 
the neighbourhood, that is to say, the native people of the place, 
decide to make tutus to catch the Kei*eru. They search out a tree 
which has a suitable top, with inwardly inclined branches, and where 
the surrounding trees have projecting branches. When one Lb found 
it is prepared for a tutu. In case there is no vine or creeper adhering 
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to the tree, by which to ascend, maybe another suitable one close at 
hand will be found to serve the same purpose, from which a stage (or 
ladder) can be made to connect it with the tree used as a tutu Should 
no such tree be available the tutu tree itself has a ladder lashed to it, 
reaching right up to the branches. As soon as the tree can be 
ascended, poles are cut below and hoisted up the iUtU tree to form a 
stage with on which one or two persons can arrange the pouak(u. The 
pouaka is a wooden rod carefully made, about 5ft. long, 2^in. wide, 
by lin. thick. Three or four of these are used. They are tied to 
different branches, directed upwards in an upright position, so that 
the upper end of the pouakas project above the topmost branches, 
where they are used to attach the tumus^ or parts on which the 
Kereru are caught. The tumu is very carefully adzed into shape, and 
to it is attached the aho (cord) made of muka (scraped flax), by which 
the feet of the Kereru are snared. (The diagram No. 4 shows the 
method employed. The cord forms a noose spread on the tumu, the 
long end of which passes through a hole in the tumu^ thence down the 
side of the pouaka to the hand of the snarer, who, as soon as the 
pigeon alights, by a quick pull tightens the noose and catches the bird.) 
Large numbers of Kereru are killed by this method of the Maoris, 
sometimes as many as two hundred in a day, depending on the number 
of birds about. (Plate No. 1 illustrates this method of catching birds.) 

Part 2. 

Another method of snaring Kei*eru is by the ahere or mahangaf or 
snares. When the miro tree (Podocarpus fem^uginea) is in full fruit, 
large numbers of Kereru assemble to partake of it The miro fruit 
very quickly fattens the birds, and at the same time it induces great 
thirst. A short time before the ripening of the fruit, the people 
proceed to the forest to ascertain which trees will be well fruited. 
When they discover one they commence to make the wakas or 
kumetes (troughs to hold water), or to seek for appropriate wood, 
such as rata vines, to hollow out for the purpose. Before the Kereru 
begin to visit the miro trees, the wakaa are filled with water ; some 
are suspended in the branches of the tree, firmly tied to prevent their 
falling. When all this has been done, and the waJcaa filled, they are 
left so that the Kereru may see and drink from them, and become 
accustomed to them. So soon as this is accomplished, the snares are 
prepared, and placed along the margins of the wakas, as well as on 
such of the branches of the trees as are suitable for the same purpose. 
(Plate No. 2 shows the method of arranging the snares along the 
edges of the troughs. The snares are running nooses side by side, 
placed all round the troughs, so that the pigeons cannot get at the 
water without putting their heads through the nooses, and, in with- 
drawing, they are caught by their feathers, and thus the birds are 
strangled.) 
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In travelling through the forest, and on finding a pool of water, a 
knowing man at once examines the adjacent trees, and if he finds the 
Bcratchings made by the feet of the Kereru thereon, he knows that the 
pool is used by them to drink from, and at once proceeds to place his 
snares around the water. 

One single person often has six or seven tvakaa or troughs, or even 
more, and three or four trees are prepared by him. On the first day 
of setting the snares, from morn to night, none of the birds caught 
that day are taken from the snares, but they are on the following 
day.* This is the custom of the ancestors of the Maoris from time 
immemorial. No one is allowed to make any disturbance in the 
vicinity of these operations — to split firewood, <fec., or other similar 
noise — during the day, lest the Kereru take flight to some other spot ; 
but in the evening one may split firewood or do other work. Whilst 
engaged in this work the people sleep in the forest near the snares ; 
some are there to carry the birds to the home. This system of killing 
pigeons secures larger numbers than any other ; one man will obtain 
two, or even three, hundred in the day, according as the birds are 
plentiful or not that year. So soon as the miro fruit has fallen, the 
work is at an end, for the birds cease to frequent the trees. 

Paht 3. 

The third method of taking the Kereru is by the tahere or here (by 
spearing). The here (or spear) is a long piece of wood, carefully 
prepared ; it is usually made of tatoa wood {Nesodaphne tawa)^ from a 
carefully selected, straight-grained, long piece, easily split; it is as 
much as 30ft. to 35ft. in length. A young and soft tawa tree is 
selected, felled, and cut to a length of 30ft. to 35ft., and split in long 
lengths, so that two or three spears are obtained from the same tree. 
It is then carefully adzed down to the thickness of 1 Jin. in the middle, 
tapering ofl* to fin. near the ends, then scraped nicely to be quite 
smooth and straight, and then fitted with a tarorkaniwha, or barb. 
The barb is made of bone, one end of which is sharpened by scraping, 
and one side is serrated (kaniwha) in order to hold the bird when 
struck. After the barb is finished it is bound on to one end of the 
here or spear, and is then ready for spearing biixis in the forest, t The 
Kereru is speared in the season when the whanake and miro are in 
fruit ; spear and snare are used at the same period. It is also speared 
when the koroi or kaJiikatea {Podocarpue dacrydiodea) and other trees 
are in bearing. 

The proficient in the art of spearing does not seek to secure the 
Kereru with the barb of his spear, but after spearing the bird he with- 
draws the point of the spear, and allows the bird to fall to the ground. 

* The Author omits to tell ns what becomes of the snared birds.— S, P. S. 
t See Plate 4 for illnatrfttion oi the here or i^»6ar, 
15 
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He well knows the vital parts, which^ once touched, the bird dies. 
Wlien the time comes that the fruits mentioned are ripe, the knowing 
man climbs up such a tree — a miro, kahikcUea, or other one — and there 
remains. When the Kereru comes to feed it is speared, and falb to 
the ground. This method of obtaining birds does not secure so many 
as that by means of the tTUu^ or of the ahere ; it is only in plentiful 
years that slightly more are obtained ; few biixU result in few being 
killed by the spearsman. 

The above is all in reference to the systems of Kereru taking, but 
the spearing is not confined to the Kereru alone, but is used for all 
birds that feed on tree-fruits — ^for the Kereru, the Kaka, the Tui, the 
Kokomako, the Kokako, and others. 

Part 4. 

There are two ways in which the Elaka is taken, both ensuring the 
capture of many. The first is by the tutu, the second by the taki. 
The method of tutH is exactly the same as that used for the Kereru : but 
the season is different ; that for the Kaka is when the flowers of the 
rata bloom, and the Kaka are sucking the nectar {wai) from them. 
They fly in flocks, like a swarm of bees, or like the Kereru when they 
are caught by the tUtU, The tutm are the same for the Kaka, but 
they are used with a decoy {timori\ with a tame Kaka, which is used 
to call the others to the tutiL The snarer places himself on the tutu 
with his pet bird, which remains on his turuturti, or perch, with his 
basket {kori) of food hanging on the perch. The turuturu is a piece 
of wood just like a spear as to thickness and length (i.e., a spear used 
to spear man with, not a walking-stick). It is hewed out of maire, 
manuka, or some other hard wood, in order that it may be sufficiently 
hard when bitten by the decoy Kaka to prevent its chipping. The 
kori or basket is the place for the decoy Kaka's food ; it is woven in 
the same manner as a fishing-net. Now, when the man ascends to the 
tutu with his decoy Kaka, he causes the bird to call out, to entice the 
others to the place. When the Kaka arrive they alight on the tumu 
of the tutu, when the cords of the tumu are drawn and the birds are 
caught. In accordance with the perfection of the tutu and the decoy 
bird, is the number taken. If the tutu is a bad one the birds will be 
shy of lighting on it, but on a good one they light readily. In the 
setison when the retodretvd {Knightia excelsa) flowers is another time 
of taking the Kaka by the tutu. Great numbei-s of Kaka are taken 
by this system ; sometimes as many as two hundred in a day, at others 
more or less, often more than two hundred. When the rata and the 
rewarewd cease to fldwer this system ends also. 

Part 6. 
7he second method of taking the Kaka is by the taki. The taki is 
a long pole, as much as 25ft. long, more or less, with a thickness of 2in. 
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This pole is stuck in the ground in a slanting direction ; whilst at its 
foot is built a but of tree-fern leaves. Tbe pole is slanted in order to 
facilitate the descent of the Kaka along it when the fowler or the 
decoy bird calls them. 

In the event of a decoy bird not having been secured, a man 
understanding bow to call the birds will remain in the hut built at the 
foot of the takiy and thence call the Kaka by his voice (imitate their 
cry). When the birds hear the call, they approach and light on the 
taki, whilst the man continues his call, in order to induce the Kaka to 
descend along it until they arrive in front of him. The habit of the 
bird in descending along the taki is to turn from side to side, first on 
one side of the takiy then on the other, until it arrives in front of the 
man within his hut. Immediately the bird turns his head away to the 
far side of the taki, it is caught by the man by placing one hand over 
one wing, another over the other, and he then carries it into his hut. So 
soon as one is caught it is used as a decoy, and by its ciy to call others, 
directly it has been taught, fed, and accustomed to its perch, with a ring 
(porta) round its leg. It is only verj skilful persons that succeed in 
securing Kaka by this method, because the Kaka is a bird of great 
sense and very shy ; by knowing how to search for a proper place to 
set up the taki, and also through the training of the decoy Kaka ; by 
the strength of its cry, by its constant tearing up of the earth, and by 
its power of biting anything given to it (will he be successful). 

The fowler goes forth to the forest with his tame Kaka to catch 
birds with the taki, the setting up of which is finished, as well as his 
fern-tree leaf hut, and the decoy deposited at the foot of the taki, close 
to the hut, one end of the pole being within the hut in order that it 
may be close to him to incite the tame bird to cry out, and to bite that 
which is given him to bite. When the Kaka near hear the cracking 
of the thing bitten, they are deluded into thinking it is some seed in 
the ground that the decoy is biting. When they look down and 
behold the decoy digging (with his claws) in the earth, they think 
there are a great many seeds, and directly begin to descend the taki. 
The decoy in the meantime is digging away, and biting at his bone, all 
the time calling out. Thus he continues, and soon the Kaka quickly 
descend the taki right down in front of the man within his hut. If 
the bird's head is turned away, he is caught ; he does not flap his 
wings or do anything. Brought into tbe hut, the man treads on his 
head, and the bird dies, whilst others are descending to meet the same 
fate. In the event of the Kaka not listening to the decoy bird, the 
fowler proceeds to another place and there erects his taki. 

In this system of catching Kaka not so many are caught as when 
the ttUtl is used, because the Kaka is a most knpwing and shy bird. 
(See Plate No. 3 for illustration of this method.) 
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Part 6. 

The are seven methods of taking the Tui or Koko. The first is by 
the tUtUy the second by snares, the third by spearing, the fourth by 
striking, the fifth by the pewa, the sixth by the tumuy the seventh by 
catching them in the winter. 

The Tui is a knowing and a shy bird. In the season when it is 
thin only is it at all tame; in the season when it is fat it is exceedingly 
wild and knowing. The three systems of taking it — the tUtUy ahere^ 
and t(7«f'o — are similar to those used in taking the Kereru and Kaka, 
but the seasons are difTerent for each kind. The Tui is snared (ahere) 
when the kowhai (Sophora tetraptera) is in flower. 

In the method by the " striking," a pae or perch is made, but only 
the most experienced can use this system, and secure a large number 
of Tui When the experienced fowler goes to the forest to " strike " 
Tui, or Kokomako, he very carefully searches for a suitable place for 
the perch, for on its suitability alone depends whether the birds will 
come to the perch. If the suspension of the perch or the locality is 
bad, no birds will come near it, for the perch is the principal thing and 
of most consequence in this system of taking. The " call " is of not so 
much consequence ; most men know how to do that. Should a suit- 
able place be found by him who uses the perch, when he has finished 
his work he destroys it, together with the fern-tree hut, so that no one 
else shall find it, and retains (the knowledge of) the place to himself. 
It is not, however, the knowledge alone of how to select a proper site 
for the perch that discloses its suitability, but the ease with which the 
birds can alight on it is a factor also. The perch {p<ie) is a pole about 
7ft. long, and lin. thick, one end of which is suspended on a tree and 
the other on another tree, so that one end is much higher than the 
other. The fern-tree hut in which the fowler sits is beneath the lower 
end of the perch. So soon as the hut and perch are completed, the 
man occupies the former, and commences to call the birds that they 
may fly on to the perch, which is done by the aid of a patete 
(Schefflera digitata) leaf inserted between his lips ; with this he makes 
his call (imitates the note of the Tui). [The author should add that 
the birds are knocked off the perch with a long flexible stick.] 

A great number of birds are caught in this manner; an experienced 
man will take as many as one hundred in a day. The season that the 
kahikatea fruits is an excellent time for catching Tui, and also for 
using the system called petoa. 

Part 7.. 

The following is the method of taking Tui by the petva, other 
names of which ai*e the wheke and the tumu. The name petua includes 
all the apparatus, such as the wheke, the peuraro, the oho, the tcUd, the 
kohukohu, the tawhitvhi, and the tuke or korera. Some people call 
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this collection of things a tohehe^ others a pewa. The principal thing 
amongst them b the toheke, or the perch on which the hird alights and 
is caught, and that part of the petva is very carefully sought after (t.0., 
a branch suitable for trimming to the proper shape), and only an expert 
will easily find one, and his knowledge will be shown in the fearless- 
ness with which the Tui alight on it. The Tui will not alight at once 
even on a good wlieke, but will first warble (kai^u) from some place 
close to, and then get on to the toheke. If the Tui first sings near the 
toheke^ then it is a first-class toheke, and the owner of it will never give 
it to anyone else, lest it be taken or concealed. Such a toheke retains its 
efficiency for many years. Even if one inexperienced in selecting a 
tolieke knows how to make one, and takes it to the forest, the Tui will 
soon find out its excellence or defects, which will be shown by the con- 
fidence with which it alights on the perch, which will denote its 
goodness, whilst on a bad one the Tui will alight first on one side then 
on the other, or fly away altogether, in which case the tolieke will be 
smashed and another one sought out. It is the toheke alone that will 
be cast away. When another is fouud, it is lashed on to the tuke of 
the petva, and the fowler again goes to the forest to try it, when, if 
approved by the Tui, it is retained by the owner. When the fowler 
proceeds to work with a really good wheke, whose excellence has been 
proved, and he finds the Tui do not alight on it, he knows at once that 
it is due to the binding on of the bait {kohukohu), and he forthwith 
binds it afresh in a difierent manner ; then it is effective, and the Tui 
descends on to it with confidence. 

The fowler's call for the Tui, in order that they may be caught on 
his pewa, is the same as that used in the " striking '' system ; it is done 
by aid of a patete leaf. The Tui will not listen to the call in the season 
when it is very fat, but when it is not so it will answer to the call. 

Large numbers of birds are caught by this means, cus by the 
^' striking." Success depends entirely on the excellence of the petva. 
In the same manner with the perch {pae), the excellence of it makes it 
successful. The pewa is illustrated in diagram No. 4.* 

Part 8. 

Another method of taking the Tui is the iumu, used in the season 
when the bird becomes very fat by feeding on the berries of the poporo 
or kaoho {Solanwn aviculare). The Tui will not listen to the call at 
that time, so the tumu and spearing are used. The hbmu used in the 
poporo season are like the tumu of the tUta and pewa, but the branches 
of the poporo itself are used — ^two or three of the living branches. A 
limb with two branches is sought for, of the suitable sort^ adapted to 

* After all, our author omits to say how the Tui is caught by the pewa. It is 
by pulling tight the cord loop which lies extended on the wheke or perch, which 
draws the bird's legs tight against the top of the tdtd, or long handle of the peuHi, 
when it is taken by hand.— Tbamsultob. 
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make a Ulmu oi A small branch of the limb is bent as a tuke (hook) 
for the tumu and as a peuraro (spring) ; the ripe fruit of the paporo 
(houto) being fastened at one end. The houto is the poparo fruit very 
carefully selected, quite ripe and of a perfect shape ; several are 
gathered together to attract the Tui The only way the Tui can 
secure the fruit is by passing along the tumu, and so soon as it hab 
alighted, the fowler jerks the string and the bird is caught. 

Not very many Tui are caught in this way, from ten to twenty in 
the day. 

Part 9. 

The system of spearing Tui (wero) is used in certain seasons when 
the birds are fat, owing to their feeding on the fruits of low trees, 
shrubs, such as poporo, karamuramuj powhiawhia, &c. Spearing is 
not resorted to on fine days, but on bad days, rainy and windy ; because 
during the fat season of the Tui they are very shy and very knowing ; 
if it hears the rustle of footsteps it takes alarm and flies, hence windy 
moist days are selected, so that the bird when hearing the noise made 
by the fowler may think it is due to the wind. Another reason is 
that on a windy day the fowler will not be heard at all. Like the 
tumu system, no very large number of Tui are taken by the spear. 

The system used in taking the Kokomako or Koriniako is just the 
same as that used with the Tui, i.e., " striking " on the porch, the pewa, 
and tUtH; and large numbers are taken by the latter method when 
there are many about. The spear is also used for killing this bird. 

The following is another method of taking the Tui, when it is very 
fat, as occurs in some years. In the month of Jime, in winter, in 
frosty weather, in the evening of the day, the expert fowler seeks out 
the sleeping places of the Tui Experts will never fail in finding the 
sleeping places of the TuL The numbers to be found on a single perch 
sometimes amount to ten or twelve, sometimes more, sometimes less. 
The men listen for the return of the Tui to their sleeping place, known 
by their cry, which is the guide in such cases to their sleeping perches. 
Their cry in the evening is " Koee I Koee I " and the same when on the 
sleeping perch. When a perch is found it is carefully noted ; two or 
three are found on a single evening. Before the darkness of night a 
torch is made, and, during the darkness before dawn, the men who 
have found a sleeping perch proceed to the forest, where they light 
their torches. They then climb the trees where the Tui are— one to 
enlighten by the torch, another to climb, and so soon as he gets to 
where the birds are he catches them. The birds will not fly, not the 
least, because their claws' are contracted by the cold of the night ; 
they, of their own accord, cannot loosen their claws from their sleeping 
perch at that time of night owing to their being benumbed {uhu). So 
soon as they have secured the Tui of one perch the men proceed to 
another, and so on, and thus obtain all the birds of the sleeping perches 
seen the previous evening. Should the night not be aflected by frost 
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the trees will not be climbed, but on a frosty night they will not allow 
daylight to appear before they proceed to climb the trees having 
sleeping places, lest the birds' claws get warm and open, and they fly 
away in fear and cannot be caught. 

Part 10. 

The following is the system adopted for catching the Kakariki or 
Paroquet. The Kakariki is somewhat tame, and the only system used 
is that of the perch, made in an exactly similar way to that for taking 
Tui, but the Kakariki perch is made outside the forest, near the edges, 
and a decoy {thnori) is used also. The first Kakariki (used as a decoy) 
is caught in a snare. The fowler builds his perch and his fern-tree 
hut, an^ awaits within it with his snare, calling with his lips at the 
same time. When the Kakariki alight on the perch, he snares one, as 
a decoy. The tari or mahanga or snare is fastened to the end of a 
stick somewhat lengthy, about 6ft., with which he snares the head of a 
Kakariki. The decoy {timori) is the bird first caught; a line is 
fastened to his leg and attached to a rod like the turuturu used in 
Kaka catching, the rod being fastened to one end of the perch. There 
the Kakariki see the decoy when the man calls them, and most of them 
alight on the perch, when the man has only to knock them over. The 
Kakariki is not a very shy bird, nor has it much wisdom. 

The same system of spearing is used with the Kakariki as with 
other bii*ds. Whenever a fowler comes across other birds when 
spearing Tui, he spears them too ; such birds as the Kokomako, the 
Kakariki, the Kokako, the Tieke, or any others which fall in his way. 

Pabt 11. 

There are two methods of taking the Wild Duck (parera-maori) — 
by the snare, and hunting with dogs. 

If a place is found by the fowler which the duck much frequent, in 
a stream, or other place that they come to, or where their food is, 
snares are made in such places. Should it be a river, the snares are 
made to reach from side to side, that is in moderate sized streams ; if 
it be a place where they feed, the snares are placed all round, enclosing 
the feeding place, and in such other places as the fowler finds to be 
suitable. 

That is all in reference to that system of taking the duck. 

Another method is to hunt them with dogs, at such times as they 
are moulting (turuki maunu). The time of moulting is when the 
ducks are fat, and not able to fly very well. They are found in pools 
which they are accustomed to, and they remain there until the moulting 
time. In the same way the fowlers are acquainted with the pools fre- 
quented by the ducks as the moulting time approaches. (The ducks 
never forget these pools from year to year.) The owners of these pools 
do not allow other people to chase the ducks in them. 
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When the moulting time comes, the fowlers proceed in their canoes 
with their dogs to hunt the ducks on each day, so long as the moulting 
lasts. Large numbers of ducks are caught in this manner, as many as 
two hundred, three hundred, or more. They are then cooked as 
hiiahiui (preserved in their own fat). This is the Maori method for 
preserving biixls, and they will keep good for a whole year in the 
calabashes ; if particularly well done they will keep for two years. 

Part 12. 

The following is the method of taking the Kiwi : This is a very shy 
bird, and its habitat is far away on the mountains. The only method 
of taking them is by hunting with dogs, and by the use of a torch, to 
dazzle their eyes so they cannot see. The Kiwi prefers to all foods a 
worm. As the Kiwi proceeds along, its head is always on one side, 
with an ear turned to the ground, first one and then the other, in 
search of worms ; it listen for the creeping of the worm beneath the 
soil. So soon as it hears the creeping (ngoki) in the soil, down goes 
its beak, right to the worm, which it brings up to eat. The creeping 
noise (patiti) of the worm in the soil is like that made by the seconds 
hand of a watch, but it is rather stronger. That is what the Kiwi 
listens for in the soil. In consequence of this habit, the Kiwi hunter 
prepares some little pieces of wood ; they are carefully made, and are 
then tied to the dogs* necks, so that they may rattle (patete) as the 
dogs move. When the Kiwi hears this he fancies it is a worm, and 
stops to listen ; whilst he is doing this the dogs ai*e able to approach, 
and by the time he starts to run the dogs are baiting it. The men 
then advance with their torches, which are burninn^, and as they 
approach so does the light to the eyes of the Kiwi, which cannot see in 
consequence, and is killed. The Kiwi is never hunted in daylight, but 
always at night, and it is also during the night that the Kiwi searches 
for its food, but it moves about in the daylight also. 
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LOCATION OF BULUTU, BURUTTU, OR 

PULOTU. 



By Dr. A. Carroll. 



THUS was named 'Hhe land of their ancestors," "their cradle 
country," "their spirits' home in the West," from which, the 
Polynesians' traditions said, their forefathers had come, and to which, 
after death, the spirits of their chief men would return. This place 
was called by a name which apparently has a difference of form as 
spelled or printed in the distinct dialects of Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, or 
other places ; or as reduced from speech to writing by the missionaries 
or others in the several groups or islands. Thus this name is made to 
appear as Bulutu, Burattu, Pulotu, and in other ways by different 
people, the sound of which name in speech would seem, or would really 
be, very much alike; especially if those writing down the name hs 
sounded were unaccustomed to such work, and to hearing the pro- 
nunciation of "b" and "p," or of **r" and "1," or of "a," "o," "u," 
vowels, in the mouths of different people when uttering the same name 
or word ; but to philologists these changed sounds or letters are not 
only interesting, but instinictive, in pointing to the folks who change 
them, or by directing attention to the original forms and the places 
where these were used. It is not, however, our purpose to discuss 
these phonetic and other changes here, but rather to investigate this 
" spirit home " and " ancestral land " spoken of in the traditions of the 
Polynesians, to trace it to its original source, and thus work back- 
wards to the place of the Polynesians' fathers' oldest recollections of 
their stopi)ing places, re-named after older and most ancient homes. It 
was suggested by the philologist to the United States exploring 
expedition in the Pacific Islands, the learned Horatio Hale, and 
adopted since then by others, that the place spoken of as Bulutu, the 
spirit home of the Polynesian legends, was the island of Buroe, or 
Burn, in the Molucca Group, near Ceram; but to those who know 
anything about the ancient history of places in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, from the native documents and chronicles, which extend back 
to before the Christian Era, this supposition could not appear very 
probable, as there is nothing specially to connect the Polynesians with 
16 
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Bum, or Buroe, previous to their migration into the islands of the 
Pacific ; but many things to carry their thoughts and traditions back 
beyond this to Asia. The traditions in the different groups of Poly- 
nesia speak of two places or localities regarded as their former homes ; 
the later of these was variously called Hawa-iki, Sava-i*i, Haba-i'i, 
Havai*i, Hawa-i*i, &c., all derived from a remote Hawa, the great^ as 
they were distinguished, as the little or less Hawa. Earlier still than 
these was , Bulutu, Buratu, or Pulotu, remembered in the legends of 
the primary groups of Polynesia, viz., Fiji, Tonga, and Samoa. As the 
forefathers of the Polynesians moved from their first homes in Asia to 
the easterly localities and islands, they called their stopping-places by 
the names of the more ancient home lands, adding thereto some 
adjective or term to express the more important and earlier homes. 
In the Pacific islands iti, or iki, or iH = little, or less, was often used ; 
so that this is frequently found added to the several Hawa, Ava, or 
Sava, groups in the varied dialects there. Having during many years 
investigated these matters, and pursued the search for the earliest 
homes of the Polynesians, to accomplish which work it became neces- 
sary to become acquainted with the ancient histories of the Eastern 
Archipelago, Malaysia, Burmah, China, India, Arabia, and other parts 
of Asia, to follow the movements of the people now known as Poly- 
nesians, I was thus gradually able to trace them back to Pegu, which 
in former times was called Hawa, and further back still to Awa, or 
Ava, on the Irrawadi, in what is now Burmah, where the Mauri, or 
Mauri-ya, were formerly residing, and before that they were in Central 
India, where the times of the Mauri-ya princes and people have a very 
interesting history. Previous to that some of these people were settled 
at Burattu, or Burutu, along the central part of the Euphrates river, 
in Mesopotamia. This is the Burutu, or Pulotu, or " spirit land," of 
the Polynesian traditions. These transmitted narratives thus not only 
contain the names of their ancient homes, Burutu and Hawa, but also 
their ancient tribal name, now written Mahori, Maori, Mau'i, formerly 
called Mauri-ya » the Mauri people. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 



[71] Origin of the Name "Samoa." 

On page 66 of the last issue of this Journal, the Bev. J. B. Stair states that 
the name " Samoa ** means "of" or "pertaining to Moa" (aa Moa), in loving 
remembrance of their old home. Will the following extract from the journal of 
my first visit to Tan (one of three islands forming the eastern portion of the 
Bamoan group, ooUectiyely called Manu*a, in Barotongan, Manuka) throw any light 
on the subject? " May 5th, 1868. On the island of Tau are 714 souls. The old 
chief or king is named * Moa.' His orator spent about an hour in declaiming 
about the rank and dignity of * Moa,* saying it was a shame that he, the Boot of 
all Samoa {Sa i(foa= Family of Moa) should never have had a white missionary to 
reside permanently on his island. He then begged my companion, the Bev. G. 
Pratt, to stay with him ; then myself. But of course this could not be.** This 
took place in the house of Taunga, the worthy native pastor. On a subsequent 
occasion Mr Pratt told me that on his return to Matautu, his old station on Savaii» 
he made inquiries as to the correctness of the above statement, and found that it 
was exactly as the orator stated. In all great feastings, the title of " Moa *' (0 le 
Tui Afanu'a=s King of Manu'a) was the first to be announced, showing that all the 
other chiefs were acknowledged to be inferior in rank to Moa. (The name is handed 
down from one generation to another, Moa being merely a hereditary title, like 
Malietoa of Samoa, Pomare of Tahiti, Makea of Barotonga, Ac.) Moa was in 1868 
an extremely aged man, perhaps 90 years of age. Fowls were at Tau called by 
another name, out of respect to Moa.— Willuh Wtatt Gill, ll.d. 

[72] Fire Ceremonies In Tibet. 

We observe that the Journal and Text of the Buddhist Text Society of India^ 
in part 8 of vol. ii, just received, reproduces Mr F. Arthur Jackson's paper on 
" Yilavilairevo, or the Fire Ceremony of the Fijians,** from vol. ii page 105 of this 
Journal. The editor adds the following note at the end: — "In Tibet a class of 
Shamans (Tantrik Buddhists, who are said to be adepts in mysticism) practise a 
kind of fire ceremony which bears a marked resemblance to that described in the 
above extract. The Shaman, after chanting some charms, touches a red-hot iron 
bar or knife with his tongue. Some Shamans stand upon red-hot iron plates with 
perfect ease. This practice is said to be very common in Tibet. It is said that on 
account of the efficacy of the Chag-nag (iron charm) the red-hot iron beoomes cold 
at the touch of the tongue. — Editobs. 

[73] Tlie Word "Kaipulce." 

In yoor Notes and Queries I find some suggestions regarding the origin of the 
word kaibuke or kaipuke. You are no doubt aware that in the Gilbert and Kings- 
mill Groups it is applied to a ship, and in the Marshalls the name of the principal 
chief in Maduro Lagoon is Kaibuke. The name there is hereditary. But it is 
curious that in some of the islands off the New Ireland coast, kaibuke is also the 
name for a foreigner, either white or colored. It is curious, because of the un- 
doubted Papuan extraction of the natives of most of the islands adjacent to New 
Ireland and New Britain. — ^Louis Bbckb. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr F. Arthur Jackson requests us to correct the letters after his name as 
published in the list of Members in last number of the Journal. The letters should 
be, " F. I. Inst., and a Life Member of " The British Astronomical Association.** — 
Bditobs. 
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COMFABB, 

II •• •• •• The breast. A teat; a tiipple« Maori u, the breast ; Marqnesan ti, 

^ Fagai iteu, to sQckle. the breast. 

Faka-U To resist. Maori whaka-u, to be firm, fixed ; 

Tahitian v,.to conquer. 

UA •• •• •• Bom; to be bom. 

UA An impostor. 

UAKI To remove. Maori tiaH, to push en4wi8e, to 

laanoh« 

UAVAKO •. •• A cooo-nnt without milk. 

Faka-U EOE .. .. Excited ; to excite. Maori ii«tie» to incite, to stimnli^te ; 

l^ahitian faa-ueuef to excite to 
action, , 

UHI .. •• •• A tattooing instrument. A switch; Maori uhi^ ^be tattooing chisel;^ 
a rod. Tahitian uki, the tattooing chisel.' 

UHI •• •• •• A yam. |3amoan uflt the yam; Hawaiian 

uhi, the yam. 

U HO The heart of a tree. Maori uko, the heart-wood of a tree ; 

Samoan u$o, the heart of timber. 

UHUTIKA •• .. To knock oneself against. 

UIUI '. To ask. Inquisitive; curious. Maori tii, to ask ; Marquesan u(, to 

demand, 

UKAKEA .. .• To skim. Seeukauka. 

UKAUKA •• •• Froth; foam. fiufta, a bubble. Uuon kukahuka, 

foam. 

UKI Age (years, generation, century), Maori uH, ancient times ; Tahitian 

tit, a generation ; autiit, anciently. 

UKIHOU .. .. The time of youth. The rising 1^ uA^i and ^ou. 

generation. • 

DM ERE • Wonderful. Maori umere, to sing in gladness; 

Barotongan umere, to wonder at. 

UMEUME .. .. A palm-tree. 

UMIUMI .. ..To take care of; to pay attention Samoan *umt, to take food or pro- 

to. To serve. perty to family connexions ; Fa- 

tuna unUa, to suckle an infant. 

UMU •• •• .. An oven. Maori ymu, a native oven; Ha- 

waiian umUt an oven. 

Faka-umu .. .. (Beally /afttntm.) To give food ; to 
feed. 

UN AH I • To scale a fish. To hollow; to Maori unahi, to scale a fish; Sa- 

groove. Bald ; to make bald. moan unafit to scale a fish. 

UNAI To take ofif hair from the body, <fto. See unafd, 

UPE To sift. Tahitian upea^ a net (Maori ku- 

penga). 

UPIRI Branchy timber. SeejnH. 

UPOUPO .. •• The heart; the mind; the soul. Hawaiian iipo, to desire strongly; 

Stubbom; perverse. Tahitian t^aupo, ugly; dissatis- 

fying* 

UPURUPURURU .. Hospitable. 

Faka-ORA .. ..To come in sight; to appear. Mauraurat to glimmer. Maori wra, 

the glow of dawn; Tongan %Uat 
quick-sighted. 

Faka-uraha^a .. .. An apparition. 

URE •• •• •• Membrum virile. Maori ureifnembrtan virile; Samoan 

uUf menibrum virile, 

UREURETIAMOANA .. A waterspout. Tahitian ureuretiamoana, a water- 

spout; also ureuretumoana. 

URIURI Black. Maori uri, black, dark; Tongan 

lUiulit black, dark. 

URU (Ururakau.) A thicket. UruhiM, Maori uru, a grove ; Samoan tiJu, a 

or uni-rakau-kihit a dense thicket. grove of trees. 

Faka-U RU •• •» To make an impression on. Maori iff^to-uru, to ally oneself; 

Tahitian vru, to be inspired by a 
god. 

Uruhia To inspire. Inflamed with rage. 

URUKAKI .. .. Inconvenient. 

URUMOHOKI .. .. Secret; underhand. 

UTAQA ..# .. •• Freight; the load of a canoe, Maori utati^a, the load of a oa9oe, 

freight; Hawaiian ukana, pro- 
perty, something sent* 
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Faka-UTAMAI.. .. To bring forward. 

UTARI .. •'• ..To aooompany; to wait on. To 

follow. To copy; to imitate. 

Utari haere, to escort. 
Haka-UTEQA .. .. Irksome; tedione. 
UTERE •• •• ^. Ta dear away by rubbing. To 

eorape. 
UTIKA •• •• •• To oongeal ; to coagolate. 

UTO (Bute.) A buoy. 

UTU (Etittt.) To bestow on. 

Faka-utua •• •• Toptmiah. 



See utaga and mat. 

Pekeutari, faithful, true. Tahitian 

utari, to follow after a^ person ; 

Hawaiian ukaU, to follow after. 

Patere, to hew, cut. Tahitian xOere, 
to rasp. 

Samoan uto, the corks on the upper 

edge of a net; ICaori potOo, a 

buoy. 
Bfaori uttt, an equivalent, reward; 

Hawaiian uku, to compensate, to 

reward or punish. 



V. 



U AEQA • In the midst. The centre. 

YAEHAQA *. •• A line ; a stripe ; a streak. 

YAERE To sweep; to sweep the ground. 

To weed. To clear away. 

YAEVAE .. .. A paw; afoot. The leg. 

VAQAVAQA .. .. Slender; slim. 

YAH A The mouth. 

VAHAMAKI .. .. A sore mouth. 

VAHAMAMA .. .. AsmaUmouth. 

VAHARAU .. .. Inconsistent. 

VAHAREKOREKO .. Loouaoious. 

VAHI A place. Apart. A passage. Im- 
penetrable, as a wood. 

VAHIMARAKO.. .. Plain; clear. 

VAHINE A wife. (Ifonre, a woman.) 

VAHITOQOTOQO .. A precipice. 

VAHO {Ivaho.) Outside ; beyond. 

VAI ..... . , To subsist ; to continue ; to exist. 

VAIQATA .. .. Durable. 

VAIHO .. .. .. To set down; to place. Vaihoatu, 

to pass away. 



VAIORA . 



VAIRAQA 
Haka-VAIVAI .. 
VAKA .. 



VAKIVAKI 
VANAVANA 



Vana^a .. 
VARAYARA 



To survive. 



To allow anyone. Selfish. 

To delay. 

A canoe. Fatdte, a double canoe. 



White; clean. 

The spur of birds. Knotty ; rough. 
Shaggy. A protuberance. 

To warn by advice; counseL To 
descant upon ; to discourse. 

Scattered 4 dispersed. 



Maori waenga, the middle; Ha- 
waiian waena, in the midst. 

Maori waenga, a division. See 
vaefa. 

Maori waere, to make a dewring; 
Mangaian vaere, to weed. 

Mavae, split. Miaori waeuxu, the 
leg, foot ; Samoan vae, the leg or 
foot. 

Maori v)aha, the mouth ; Hawaiian 

waha, the mouth. 
See vaha and maki. 
See vaha and mama. 
See vaha and ra%u 
See vaha and reko, 
Maori wahi^ a place ; Tahitian vahi^ 

a part, a portion. 
See vahi and maraho, 
Mohinet a wife. Maori wahine, a 

woman, a wife. 
See vahi and togotogo, 
Maori toatio, the outside ; Samoan 

fafoy outside. 
Tahitian vat, to be ; Maori icattrat, 

energy. 

Maori toaihOy to allow to remain; 

Hawaiian vaiho, to set a thing 

down. 
Maori tMitom, the water of life (of 

Tane) ; Samoan vato^a, the fabled 

life-water. 
See vat. 

Tongan vaivai, weak, helpless. 
Muavaka^ the bow of a canoe. 

Maori waka, a canoe; Samoan 

va*a, a canoe. 

Maori ironatmina, spines, bristles; 

Hawaiian irona, sharp pointed, 

jagged. 
Maori wananga, a holy altar, a 

medium with a deity; Hawaiian 

tiHxiiana, to prophesy. 
Tahitian varavara, thin, scattered ; 

Hawaiian wala, to pelt, to stir up 
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Haka-Varavara. . . . To clear ; to brighten. * 
VARE .. .. .. Pus; purulent. 

Varevare •• •• Glairy; viscous. 
Faka-Vare . . - . To duU ; to blunt. 
YARI A marsh. Dirt ; mire. 

VARO A mussel. Cement; mortar. 

VARORARE .. .. To irritate. 

VARORAYE . . . . To growl ; a grumbler. 

YAROYARO .. .. To violate ; to ravish. Alining. 

YARD (AvaruJi Eight. 

VARUYARU .. •. Open? half-open. 
YATA Strait; narrow (geoig.). An in- 
terval^; an interstice. 

YAU L 

YAUYAU .. .. Acarpet; arug. 

YAUVAU • • . . To accept. To hold ; to contain. A 

seat ; a situation. 
YAYATAQATA .. .. A retinue ; a train. 

YAYE Quickly. 

Yavevave .. •• Urgent; sudden; unexpected. Easy. 

YAE .• •• •• A breakwater ; a fringing reef . 

YEANOHI . • . . The aspect ; the mien. 

YEQA A sail. A veil. 

YEHU Lint. 

Haka-YEKAYEKA .. To debase. 

YEKE Delinquency; crime. A grievance. 

A fault. 
YEKU Hair on the body or on animals. 

Down. Wool. 
YEKUYEKU .. .. Sordid;' dirty; mean. Slovenly. 

Detestable. Disgust ; disrelish. 

Ignoble. To hate ; to loathe. 
Haka-Vekuveku .. To dirty. 
YEO Copper. 

YERA Fire. Burnt. 

Yeravera •• •• Suffocating; stifling. Heat; hot- 

ness. Burning. 
Haka- Yeravera . . . . To heat ; to heat up. 
YERI A centipede. 

YERIYERI •• •• Hideous. Unclean. Uncomfort- 
able. Disgusting. 



Kovaravarat clear, bright. • • 

Hawaiian wale, p*tilegm,* * saliva ; 

Maori toare, any viscous fluid. • 



Faka-Yeriveri . . 
VEROTUATAU.. 
VERUVERU .. 

VERUYERUKAHU 

YEU .. 



YEYE .. 
Haka-Yeve 



Deformed. 
A tempest. 

Old; worn out. Bags;' tatters. A 
trinket. Frippery. 
Cloth; stuff. 

Height; figure; shape. Humour; 
disposition. Wool. 



Miserable. 
To impoverish. 



Barotongan vari, xnud; Tahitian 
varit mud, filth. 

Tongan valoJXhe naine of a shell- 
fish. 



Maori waru, eight; Tongan volu, 
eight, 

Maori watawaki, full of holte,' per- 
forated; Hawaiian haJutt having 

. many open places. • 

Maori aJutu, i; Talutian voti, mi» 
and orou, 11 ' 

Tahitian vatnUaUt to' spread grass or 
leaves on the ground, to grass the 
floor. 

Tahitian vauhaut a rdoeptacle. 

See tagata* - • -> 

' See vavevavel 

Maori waweY soon; Bflki^otongan 
vave, soon. 

Tahitian vavea, a towering billow; 
Mangarevan vave, to become 
bigger; tatvdve, a rolling sea. 

See noM, 

Veku, hair on body ;* veu, wool. 

Hawaiian weka, to have a foul 
stomach; weawedi to act as a 
pimp. 

Koreveke, to pardon ; tuveks, to con- 
demn. 

VeltUf lint; veu, wool; veruveru, 
rags, tattors. 



Tahitian veo, copper; Hawaiian 

weot a red colour. 
Maori wera^ burnt ; Tahitian vera, 

fire. 



Maki-veravera, inflammation. 
Maori torn, a centipede; Marquesan 

veit the centipede. 
Maori weri, disgusted; Samoan 

veli, to have the flesh creep with 

disgust. 



Maori weruj a garment; Hawaiian 
welu, a rag, a piece of torn doth. 

Maori weru, a garment; kahu, a 
garment. 

Vehut lint. Tahitian veu, downy 
hair; Maori hurut hair on the 
body. Compare Paumotuan hurut 
height, colour, shape. 

Tahitian veve, poor, destitute; 
Maori tvewe, to yelp as a dog, 
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Yl • To BQOomnb. 

Haka-YI Toeubdae. 

VI AVI A .. .. ' .. Young fruit. 

VIHIVIHI •. .. To strangle. 

VIKAVIRU .. .. Wdl cooked. 

VIKIVIKI .. •• Wet; watery. Impure; Immodest. 

Haka-Vlklvlki .. .. To defile; to profane. To become 

spotted; blotted. 

YIKU •# •• •• Ck>mbuBtion, CkK>ked; done. 



Vikuviku 
YINIVINI 



Haka-Vlnivlnl 
Haka-VIRA 
VI Rl PAPA 
YIRIVIRI 

Vlriha^a 



Easily cooked. 

The cry of a baby. To chirp; to 
warble. 

To whistle; to hiss at. 

To furnish ; to provide. 

A pineapple. 

Meagre; thin. To brail; to dew 

up. 
To fold ; to fold back. The hem. 



Ylrivirfa. 
VIRU . 



Haka-Ylru 



Faka-Viru 
Viruhaga 
VIRUKE i-U) 
VITIVITI 

Haka-VitivitI 
VIYI .. 
VIVO ., 



To benumb. Torpid. 

Good. Bight. Kmd. Decent; be- 
coming. Pure; purity. To adorn; 
ornament. Elegance. Combus- 
tion. 

To cleanse. To prepare; to fit. 
To dispose ; to order. To purify. 
To improve ; io better. 

To make agreeable. 

To be in a good state. 

Better. 

Petulant. 



Maori loitoi, dread, trouble; Ta- 
hitian vt, to be subdued. 



Hawaiian vHki, to roll up, as a 
bundle; Tahitianin'At, a wrapper. 
See vikavika and viru. 
Tahitian vUvii, defiled, polluted. 



Haka-mavihu, to bum oneself with 
a hot stone ; Tahitian viu^ burnt, 
as food. See vim. 

Tahitian vird, voluble ; the name of 
a small paroquet ; Samoanmrtni, 
to crow. 



Kovirivirit contortion, twisting. Af 
virihaga. 

Tahitian i;{rt, to furl a sail; Ha- 
waiian ^t7t, to turn over and over, 
as in braiding. 



Vikaviru, well cooked. Tahitian 
viruviru, neat, decent. Gf. viku. 



To beautify. 
A grasshopper. 
To whistle. A flute, 
tremble. 



See viru and he, 

Hawaiian wiki, quickly, to hurry; 

Tahitian vitivith clever. 
Tahitian vitivitiy well set, clever. 
Tahitian i;tpt, a grasshopper. 
To shake ; to Tahitian vivo, the native flute ; kio, 
to whistle. 
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THE MORIORI PEOPLE OF THE CHATHAM 

ISLANDS : THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 



By Alexander Shand, of Chatham Islands. 



Chap. VI.— KO M AT AHJGl-AO— (continued.) 
The History op Tu-whakararo, Son op Apukura.* (Translation.) 

THE family (or children) of Apukura heard that there was a sacred 
woman who could not be approached (living) at Ta ( = te) Uru-o- 
Monono. (^) The name of the woman was Maurea; with certain people 
she was called the taTnahine-maiiui (eldest daughter). TJie husband of 
Apukura was named Rei. (2) When the children of Apukura heard, they 
went there in their canoe. Their eldest brother was Tu-whakararo 
(in this connexion always known as Tu), who said he would go there 
to get her for himself. These are the children of Rei and Apukura — 
Tu was their eldest son, next Pepemua, Pepetahi, Pepekonaki, Pepe- 
roto, Tihangei-te-Marama (ring round the moon), Tihangei-uru-te- 
Marama (ring round the crown of moon), Tihangei-i'a (ring round sun), 
Marama-nui-Oua (a night of the moon), Marama-nui-Okoro (a night of 
the moon). There were other children of Rei, forgotten, cannot be 
remembered. Their canoe set out and arrived at the land of 
Tupakihimi and Paparakewa (^) (Maoii, Poporokewa). Apukura said 
these words to her children (before setting out) : " When you rejich 
the shore, do not conceal the beauties (^) of your eldest brother Tu." (^) 
When they went to the dwelling-place (or kaainga\ Tupakihimi and 
Paparakewa said to them, " Whose children are you?" They answered, 
** Apukura and Rei's." They asked, "Is this all of you?" They 
replied, "Yes, all." Tupakihimi and Paparakewa said, "There is 
another of you ; " but they concealed it. Those people said to them, 
" What really (or indeed) is the thing in your hands ?" They said, " A 
hei " (necklace or ornament) ; and they added, " Count them." Tu- 

* One of the Maori versions of this history will be found at page 61 of Sir Geo. 
Grey*8 " Polynesian Mythology " (edition of 1885). The same story in the original 
Maori will be found in **Nga mahinga,*' page 39. — ^Editors. 
18 
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pakihimi and others counted them ; they each had one, but there was 
one over. Then Tupakihimi and Paparakewa knew they were con- 
cealing one of their people. They went, searched, and found Tu under 
the bottom of the canoe hiding. Fa-a I (crack !) his head was cut 
off. When Tupakihimi and the others came to Rei's children they 
were carrying Tu*s head. The eyes were gouged out by Tupakihimi 
and Paparakewa and were given to Maurea to eat. ** See, the head of 
one of you." The children of Eei took the head of their eldest 
brother and returned in their canoe to their home. When they 
arrived to their mother, Apukura watched the canoe of her children 
(and saw) that Tu's place was vacant, (^) and Apukura knew Tu was 
dead. On landing, they gave Tu's head to Apukura, upon which 
Apukura said, " Throw, throw away tlie remainder of eating of yonder 
(or other) warrior." Apukura asked her children, " What was the 
cause 1 " " We hid our eldest brother ; that was the cause." Apu- 
kura went into the house and wailed her lament. 

The Wail op Apukura. (7) 

1 Cry, Tu', Rei e (0 Rei) 
To me, once, Bei e, 

To me, twice, Rei e, 
Ko ru pare, <feo.* 

2 Cry, Tu\ Rei e, 

To Marama-nui-Oaa, to Marama-nui-Ohotu, Rei e. 
To Tini-hanguru-te-Marama, Rei e. 
Ko ru pare, &o, 

3 Tu' is dead, Rei e, 

Set fire to MonoDo, Rei e, 
Image (skiD) of Hapai, Rei e, 
Whakatau, Rei e. 
Eo ru pare, &q. 

Her cry ended, Apukura then said to her children, " I am going to 
seek for the land of your uncle." " Will your man be found (or come 
forth), O Apukura?" "He is our eldest born."(^) Apukura went to 
her torch, and Apukura bound up her torch. 

Thb Binding op Apukura's Torch. (^) 
Go bind my torches, 
Go bind my torches. 
Lest I be led astray (or turned). 
Lest I be led astray in the parts of Hawaii. 
There were the many of Marama— 
Rei, Whakatau, and Tini-hanguru-te-marama— who went. 
He was not given for you two. 

You were thought to be kindly men, Tupakihimi and Paparakewa, 
To follow the head of the canoe of him, of my son's. 

Then Apukura went to seek for her elder brother Whakatau. 
Arriving at a (certain) people, they enquired, " Where are you going ? " 

* See Notes. 
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** I am going to seek my relative Whakatau, Whakatau far oflF, 
Wbakatau where the heaven close8, closes, closes down to the earth " 
(beyond the horizon). Apukura came to another people; they asked, 
" Where are you going?" Apukura replied, " I am going to seek my 
relative Whakatau," and so on, so on. She arrived at the Ngunguao. Q^) 
That people are a silent race. They directed, "Go yonder to that 
person. See that man starting toy boats. Go inland ; go to the 
shore." When Apukura reached him, Whakatau looked at Apukura, 
(saw) their skins were alike, and so did also Apukura. Whakatau 
said to Apukura, "Who is the stranger?" "Tis I, Apukura." 
" Who is the resident ? " " Tis I, Wbakatau, your relative." "Come 
to the land." Whakatau answered, " Come into the sea." Whakatau 
came to Apukura and greeted her, " Tuturu te rongo " (a karakia). 
When Whakatau began, Apukura followed. When Apukura com- 
menced, Whakatau followed ; if Whakatau began, Apukura joined in. 
They cried at receding tide, and (continued) till it ebbed, and the tide 
flowed : nd became full and began again to recede. The skirts of their 
garments got wet, and they removed ashore. They cried, and Whaka- 
tau listened to Apukura's crying. He said to Apukura, " What is 
the cause you come here to wail and sob?" Apukura said, "Wait till 
I express my affection for the beauties of our son Tu." Apukura took 
the head of Tu and gave it to Whakatau. Whakatau said to Apukura, 
"Throw, throw away the remnant of eating of other warriors." 
Apukura said, "Here is the cleansing offering "(i^) (to remove the tapu). 
Whakatau said, "Roast it for us two." She replied, *' JE mea. Oh ! 
such a one, for you only." Whakatau asked, " Who killed your son?" 
"Tupakihimi and Paparakewa." When they arrived at the home, 
Whakatau asked, " Was your son a warrior ? " " Yes, a warrior." 
" Was he handsome ? " She likened him to the skin (flesh) of HapaL 
" Ah ! wait till to-morrow." When it was day, Whakatau went and 
jumped, sprang, and ran, and said to Apukura, " Like this ? " Apu- 
kura said, ** Te-e (an expression of ridicule), it is too small." He 
lit a fire, and Whakatau jumped over and said, "Like this?" 
Apukura replied " Te-e, it is too small." There were many things 
which Whakatau jumped, and asked the (his) sister (was it), " Like 
this?" She said, "It is too small." When he jumped over the 
summit of Hikurangi, the rattling of the patoa shells Whakatau wore 
as a necklace was no longer heard. Apukura would fain cry for her 
elder brother, and Whakatau lit below. When he came up over the 
summit he also said, " Like this ? " His sister said to him, " That is 
too great indeed ! " Then Whakatau said to his sister, " You and 
your children go to-morrow." Apukura said to him, " We two must 
go to-morrow." He replied, " No, no, I will not go, but you take your 
children." Apukura said, "The death of my son Tu will not be 
revenged." " Your children are the heaven." Q*^) Apukura departed 
with her children ; afterwards Whakatau went also. Whakatau first 
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reached the home of Kei aud others. When Apukura arrived 
Whakatau had reached the home ; his walking-stick was standing in 
the open space, the owner was in the house. 

Rei and people now made their canoe, in order that they might 
attnck Ta Uru-o-Monono : that was the land of Tupakihimi and 
Paparakewa. They made the canoe and finished it ; they went and 
loaded the canoe. Going to one people, they got into the canoe ten, 
twenty, thirty, fifty of one people, of another people. The canoe set 
out and arrived at Ta XJru-o-Monono, and approached the shore to rest 
at anchor. Seen by the people on shore they shouted, " A canoe ! a 
canoe ! floating (riding) outside here/' The elder people said it was 
nonsense, and the younger people disputed with them. The elder 
people came to the beach to see, and assented to the story of the young 
people, " 0-0 ! indeed it is true." Then the people of Tupakihimi and 
others came to the beach ; all came, none were left. Tupakihimi and 
Paparakewa called out, "Who is the warrior who will attack the canoe 
yonder % *' Mongouri-tapiri and Mongorueke cried, " Here are the 
warriors, we two." They saw them on the canoe swimming towards 
them. Rei cried out to Whakatau, " Warriors ! warriors ! " Whaka- 
tau said, " What kind of warriors % " " Wading warriors, wading 
hither." Whakatau called again, " What kind of warriors 1 " 
" Swimming warriors, swimming " (hither). Rei called again, 
" Whakatau, they are close, they are near, they quiver." Whakatau 
replied, " Allow, allow them to come on to the trembling, come on to 
the scattering ; a face of speech, a face of rage, be speechless, be 
silent ! 'Tis the hearing of a chief " (report of great deeds). Then 
Whakatau dashed out. Two ! (he killed two) and dragged them into 
the canoe. The shout rose from the shore, " Killed ! killed ! from 
there, from thei*e. Ah ! from here, from here ! " 

Tupakihimi and Paparakewa again cried, "Who is the warrior who 
will attack the canoe 1 " (^*) Taiki and Tainana replied, " Here are 
warriors (or braves), we two." They went into the water (sea). Rei 
cried out to Whakatau in the same manner as for the other slain, 
whom he killed in the same manner ; these were killed by him. The 
shout arose in the same way as the previous one. Their head chiefs — 
Tupakihimi and Paparakewa — became enraged, and proceeded to swim, 
and, when near, they called to Rei ; but they did not go close to the 
side of the canoe, they cried out from a distance, " You have a warrior, 
O Rei 1 " "I have no warrior." They said again, " You have a 
warrior, O Rei. What killed those ? " "I have no warrior, but 
indeed an insignificant one just like a lark" (in size). (^^) They turned 
their faces round to return. Whakatau made a straight spring on to 
Tupakihimi and Paparakewa, and tore the fat off their backs. Fu I 
He brought it with him (but) the people all went (escaped) to the 
shore. On landing the waves broke waves of blood. 
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Hereupon the canoe returned to the current (outside). They 
waited a while until night. The canoe moved closer to the part which 
was near to the land ; and it was quite dark and thoroughly dark ; 
they returned and got very close to the land. Whakatau asked them 
to allow him to go on shore. Then Whakatau spoke to his people and 
said, " Be speedy, be speedy with what you do. Listen to my word to 
you. If Monono burns, 'tis they who have fallen ; if it glares above 
(in the sky), 'tis I who have fallen. Be speedy, be speedy with what 
you do." This was a word said to the people who did not land, but 
who stayed to guard the canoe. The words of Wbakatau being ended, 
he landed, and arrived at the house of Maurea, he listened to the tone 
of the woman's voice and acquired her voice (or made himself master 
of it), in order that the Monono people might mistake him for Maurea. 
At last, having quite acquired the tone of the woman's voice, he went 
to the house of Tupakihimi and Paparakewa, but, on going, when he 
arrived at the house of Taiki and Tainana, he said, " Maii ma I " (^^) 
(Old men.) The girl said to him, " Oh ! do not come to our house 
(we two) ; go to the house of the old men," and directed him to the 
house of Tupakihimi and Paparakewa. Whakatau dipped the border 
of bis garment into the water, and on reaching their house he made 
his voice sound like the voice of Maurea, and said, ** Maii ma ! " 
They answered, "What do you come here for?" "I have got wet 
with water." " O-o ! go back from the sacred place." ** I will go 
over there." And Whakatau stayed in the darkness between their 
buttocks. Whakatau spoke his proverb to them — "Throw, throw a 
bundle of your cracklers on to the fire, listen to the sound of the voice 
of the people which stands (on, or comes) from the shore ; to-morrow 
will be waded the river of blood, and will rise up the warrior on the 
shore here." They replied, " A small warrior, can be hidden in the 
hollow of the hand." Twice Whakatau repeated his proverb ; when 
he reached the third time he thrust his spear in the rectum of Tupaki- 
himi and Paparakewa, the handle to one, the point to another. 
Whakatau's call to his god sounded forth — " O Maru ! break out an 
opening for me." Crack ! it broke thereupon on the roof of the house. 
Whakatau sprang, and stood thereupon, on the open space. The 
house burned ; others with others also burned. All the houses of 
Monono were burned in the fire ; they were swept clear and the people 
also all were killed. Thereupon Maurea was fetched to be carried 
alive to Tu's mother — to Apukura — to eat her alive. Q^) 

Whakatau's canoe returned, and she was laden with dead bodies. 
He gave portions to the stranger people when they reached their 
homes ; he gave them their portions. To the people whose men did 
not come, he threw the entrails. Whakatau said to the people who 
came and followed (assisted) him, " See, this is for you, your relatives, 
and people." 
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On the canoe touching the shoi-e, Apukura rushed at Maurea and 
bit her small finger. Maurea called out in pain, *' Ah me, alas ! " 
Apukura said, " Stay, it was you who ate the eyes of my son Tu." 
The oven was lit, and Apukura threw Maurea into the fire, into the 
oven. She sprang and jumped out. Shortly again she was thrown 
into the fire ; again she sprang out. And they roasted her alive, all 
the time still looking (alive) and uncooked. Apukura ate her eyes 
raw. 

Here ends the story of Whakatau. 



KO TE WAHI KI A TU-WHAKARARO, TAMA A APAKURA 

(Expressed in the Maori Language. — He mea whakamaori niai 
i te reo Moriori). 

Ka rongo te whanau a Apakura, tena te wahine tapu, e kore e 
taea, kei te Uru-o-Monono (Manono ranei). Ko te ingoa o taua 
wahine, ko Maurea; ki tetehi hunga ia, ko Te Tamahine Matua. Ko 
te tane a Apakura, ko Rei. Ka rongo te whanau a Apakura, ka 
haere ki reira i runga i to ratou waka. To ratou tuakana ko Tu', e 
mea ana kia haere ki reira mana (taua wahine). Ko te whanau tenei 
a Rei raua ko Apakura : Ko Tu', to ratou muanga, muri mai ko 
Pepemua, ko Pepetahi, ko Pepekonaki, ko Peperoto, ko Tihangei-te- 
Marama, ko Tihangei-uru-te-Marama, ko Tihangei-ra, ko Marama- 
nui-Oua, ko Marama-nui-Okoro ; tena ano etehi tamariki a Rei, kiia 
wareware, e kore e kitea. A, ka rere to ratou waka, ka tae ki ie 
whenua o Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa. Be kupu ano ta 
Apakura i ki atu ai ki tona whanau, " E tae koutou ki uta, kei huna 
e koutou nga (te) ataahua o to koutou tuakana o Tu.'' A, ka haere 
ratou ki te kaainga, ka ki mai a Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa ki a 
ratou, " Nawai koutou ? " Ka mea ratou, " Na Apakura raua ko 
Rei." Ka ui mai, "Heoi ra ano koutou 1" Ka ki atu ratou, "Heoi 
ra." Ka mea mai a Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa, **Tena ano 
tetehi tangata o koutou." A, ka huna e ratou. Ka ki mai nga 
tangata ra ki a ratou, ''He aha koia nga mea e mau i o koutou 
ringaT' Ka mea atu ratou, "He Hei." A, ka mea mai ratou, 
" Tauia ra." Na ka tatau a Tupakihimi ma i nga Hei, a, rato ratou. 
Ka hapa tetehi hei, ka matau ano (ake) a Tupakihimi raua ko Papara- 
kewa, kei te huna ratou i tetehi o a ratou tangata (hoa). Ka haere, 
ka kimi, ka kitea a Tu i raro i te papa o te waka e huna ana. Pa-a ! 
ka motu te upoko. Ko te putanga o Tupakihimi ma ki te whanau a 
Rei, e mau mai ana i te upoko o Tu, kua karohia nga kanohi o Tu, e 
Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa, hontu ana hei kai ma Maurea, <' Na ! 
ko te upoko o tetehi o koutou." Ka whawha atu nga tama a Rei ki te 
uru o to ratou tuakana, ka hoki ratou i runga i to ratou waka ki to 
ratou kaainga. Ko te ekenga ki uta ki to ratou matua, ka te titiro 
mai (atu) ano e Apakura te waka o nga tamariki i te hoenga maL 
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Ka tawha te nohoanga o Tu, ka matau ano (ake) a Apakura kua mate 
a Tu. Ko te ekenga, ka hoatu te upoko o Tu ki a Apakura. Te 
kianga mai a Apakura, " Akiria, akiria ki ko te toenga kainga a tent 
toa.'' Ka karanga mai (atu) a Apakura ki o'na tamariki, <^ He aha te 
take ? " '* Na matou nei i huua to matou tuakana, koia ra te take." 
Ka whano a Apakura ki roto i te whare, ka t-angi i tona tangi : — 

Ko TB Tamoi a Apakura. 
1 E tangi ake e Tu, Bei e, 
Ki au katahi, Bei e, 
£i au ka raa, Bei e, 
Ko ra pare perei, e, 
To ratu no Bei, e, 
Ko ra pare perei, e, 
To rata no koi ra to, e. 
(Kei te taha reo Moriori te roanga), 

Ka tangi ra ka mutu ; heoi ka ki atu a Apakura ki tona whanau, 
** Ka haere au ki te kimi i te whenua o to koutou matua." " Ko te 
kitea hoki to tangata, E Apakura?" '*Ko to matou matamua tena." 
Ka tae a Apakura ki tona rama, ka rum te rama a Apakura : — 

Ko TX BURU TBNXI. 

(Tirohia i te talia reo Moriori), 

Na ka haere a Apakura ka kimi i tona tuakana, i a Whakatau* 
Ka tae ki tena iwi ka ui mai, " Ka whano koe kowhea ? " '* Ka haere 
au ka kimi i taku whanaunga, i a Whakatau. Whakatau i wheal 
Whakatau i te rangi ka piri, ka piri, ka piri ki roto ki te whenua.'' 
Ka tere a Apakura ki tena iwi ka ui mai, '*Ka whano koe ki whea?" 
Ka mea atu a Apakura, '^ E haere ana au e kimi i taku whanaunga, i 
a Whakatau." Pena tonu, pena tonu ka tae ki te iwi o te Ngunguao, 
ko taua iwi, he iwi noho-puku. Ka tohungia mai e ratou, *' Haere atu 
ra ki kona, ki tera ra, titiro ra ki to tangata e tuku waka whaka- 
teretere ; ka Laere ki Vita ka haere ki tai." Ka tae a Apakura, ka 
titiro a WImkatau ki a Apakura, ka rite tahi o raua kiri, a, pena hoki 
a Apakura. Ka ki mai a Whakatau ki a Apakura, "Wari ko tere." 
"A, ko au ko Apakura." Pena hoki a Apakura, "Wari ko hunua.** 
" Ko MU, Whakatau, he whanaunga nou." " Ahu mai ki uta nei." Na, 
ki mai a VVhakatau, ''Ahu mai ra ki tai neL" A, ka haere mai a 
Whakatau ki a Apakura, "Tuturu te rongo." Ka i-iro i a Whakatau, 
ka whai a Apakura. Ma Apakura e timata, ka whai (ake) a Whaka- 
tau. Ma Whakattfu e taki, ka kapohia e Apakura. Ka tangi raua i 
te tai heke, a, ka timu te tai, a, ka kato te tai, a ka pari rawa, a ka 
tino pari rawa. Ka tere te remu o nga kakahu o Whakatau ma, a ka 
nekeneke ki tahaki. 

Ka tangi raua, ka whakarongo a Whakatau ki te tangi o Apakura, 
ka mea atu ki a Apakura, " He aha koia koe i haere mai ai ki konei 
tangi hotuhotu (ai)?" Ka mea atu a Apakura ki a Whakatau, 
"Taia ra kia mihi atu ra au ki te ataahua o ta taua tama o Tu." 
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Ka tango ake a Apakura i te uru o Ta, ka hoatu ki a Whakatau. 
Ka mea mai a Whakatau ki a Apakura, ^'Akiria, akiria (atu) te 
toenga kainga o tera toa." Ka mea mai a Apakura^ "Ana, ko te 
tchuapora." Ka mea mai a Whakatau, " Tunua ra ma taua." Ka ki 
mai, "E mea mau anake." Ka ui mai a Whakatau, "Nawai to 
tama ? " " Na Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa.'' Tae ki te kaainga 
ka ui mai a Whakatau, " He toa to tama?" '*He toa." "He 
tangata humarie ? " Whakarite (ake) ana ki te kiri o Hapai. A, taia 
apopo. Ka ao te ra, ka whano a Whakatau, ka tupeke, mawbiti, ka 
rere a Whakatau, ka mea atu ki a Apakura, " Whenei ? " Ka mea a 
Apakura, "Te-e, he iti rawa." Ka tahuna he ahi, ka tupeke a 
Whakatau, ka mea, " Whenei ? " Ka ki atu a Apakura, " Te^ he iti 
rawa." He maha nga mea i tupeke ai a Whakatau me te ui mai ki 
tona tuahine, "Whenei?" Ka mea mai, "He iti rawa." No te 
rerenga i te tihi o Hukurangi ka ngaro te t5t5 o nga paua i heia ra e 
Whakatau, ka hia tangi a Apakura ki tona tuakana, a, ka tau a 
Whakatau ki raro, ka puta i te tihi, ka mea hoki, " Whenei ? " Ka 
mea mai te tuahine ki a ia, " He nui rawa tena na." Elatahi ka ki 
atu a Whakatau ki tona tuahine, " Ka whano koe apopo, koutou ko o 
tamariki." Ka mea mai a Apakura ki a ia, " Me haere taua apopo." 
Ka mea mai, " Kahore, kahore au e tae, tena me riro atu i a koe o 
tamariki." Ka mea atu a Apakura, " E kore hoki e taea te mate o 
taku tama o Tu." Ka mea mai, "O tamariki ko te rangi." Ka 
whano ko Apakura ratou ko nga tamariki, i muri nei a Whakatau ka 
haere atu hoki. Ko Whakatau ka tae wawe ki te kaainga a Rei ma ; 
rokohanga atu e Apakura kua tae a Whakatau ki te kaainga, e tu ana 
te tokotoko i te marae, e noho ana te tangata i roto i te whnre. 

Heoi ra, ka hanga te waka o Rei ma ; he mea kia tikina ai Te Uru- 
o-Monono, ko te whenua hoki tera o Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa. 
Ka liaDga te waka, ka oti, ka haere ka uta i te waka ; ka tae ki tena 
iwi, ka riro mai ki runga i te waka, ngahuru, e rua te kau, e torn te 
kau. E rima te kau o tena iwi, o tena iwi. Ka rere te waka, a, ka 
tae ki Te TJru-o-Monono, ka whakatata ki uta taupua ai. Ka kite 
mai a uta, ka tangi te karanga, " He waka ! he waka ! te taupua mai i 
waho neL" A, ka whakatito mai te hunga pakeke, a, ka totohe atu te 
hunga tamariki ra ; ka haere mai nga pakeke ki tatahi, ka tit^ro, ka 
whakatika ki te korero o nga tamariki ra, " A-a, koia ano e tika ana." 
A, ka haere mai te iwi o Tupakihimi ma ki tatahi, tomene mai ki 
tatahi, tomene katoa. Ka karanga a Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa, 
" Ko wai te toa maiia e rere te waka ra?" Ka karanga mai a 
Mongouru-tapiri raua ko Mongorueke, " Tenei nga toa ko maua." Ka 
kitea mai i runga i te waka, e kau atu ana. Ka karanga a Rei ki a 
Whakatau, " He toa ! he toa ! " Ka mea mai ko Whakatau, " He toa 
aha ? " " He toa kau ! kei te kau mai nei." Ka karanga ano a 
Whakatau, "He toa aha?" "He toa rewa! kei te rewa." Ka 
karanga ano a Rei, " Whakatau ka piri, ka tata, ka hauanei" Ka 
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-whaia mai e Whakatau, " Tukua, tukua kia eke ki ninga i te wiwi, 
kia eke ki runga i te wawa, he mata ki, be mata ka, whaitaraki, 
-whaitaraka. He rongo tawhaitere." Ko te rerenga o Whakatau, 
tokorua I kumea mai ki runga i te waka. Ea te maoa o uta, <'Ea 
mate, ka mate, no reira, no reira, a, no konei, no koneL" Ka karanga 
hoki a Tupakibimi raua ko Paparakewa, '' Ko wai te toa mana e rere 
te waka (ra) ? " Ea karanga mai a Taiki raua ko Tainana, ^* Tenei 
nga toa, ko maua.'^ Tapatu ki roto i te wai, ka karanga a Rei ki a 
Whakatau, pera hoki me te karangatanga ki era tupapaku kua mate i 
a ia. Penei hoki enei na ka mate hoki i a ia, ka tangi te maoa, pera 
hoki me tera inakuanei. Ea whakatakariritia o ratou ariki, a Tupaki- 
himi raua ko Paparakewa, ka haere ka kau, a ka tata, ka karanga atu 
ki a Eei. He mea hoki, kihai raua i tata rawa ki te taha o te waka 
ka karanga atu i ko mai, '<He toa tau, e Rei?'' Ea ki mai a Rei, 
" Eahore rawa aku nei toa." Ea ki ano raua, " He toa tau, e Rei. 
A, na te aha ena na i patu V* ^'Eahore kau aku nei toa, koia koa, he 
mea nei, e tia nei he pihoilioi." Ka tahuri whakamuri nga aro aro, ka 
hokihoki. Ea rere tarewa ano a Whakatau ki runga i a Tupukihimi 
raua ko Paparakewa, tihorea mai ana nga matu o nga tuara. Ana 1 
ka riro mai i a ia, ka riro anake (katoa) nga tangata ki uta, ko te 
ekenga ki uta ka whati te ngaru, ngaru toto. 

Heoi ra ka hoki te waka ki te ia, ka tatari roa marire. Ea po, ka 
whakatata atu te waka ki te taha e tata ana ki uta a, ka po rawa, a 
ka po marire, ka hoki mai ka tata rawa te waka ki uta. Ea mea a 
Whakatau kia tnkuna a ia ki uta. Ea mutu, korero ana a Whakatau 
ki tana iwi, ka mea, ** Hei konei ra, kia owhiti, kia owhiti, whaka- 
rongo mai ki taku kupu ki a koutou. Tungia i Mononb, ko raua ka 
hinga. Tungia i runga nei, ko an ka hinga, kia owhiti, kia owhitL" 
(Eia tere, kia tere te hauga.) He kupu tenei mo te hunga e kore e 
haere ki uta, ka noho ka tiaki i te waka. Ea mutu nga kupu o 
Whakatau, ka haere a Whakatau ki uta. Ea tae ki te whare o 
Maurea, ka whakarongo ki te tu o te reo o te wahine ra, ka hopukia 
mai e Whakatau tona reo, he mea kia meinga ai e to hunga o Monono, 
ko Maurea ia. Heoi ra, ka mau marire i a ia te tu o te reo o te wahine 
ra, ka haere ia ki te whare o Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa, ko te 
haerenga atu a Whakatau ka tae ki te whare o Taiki raua ko Tainana. 
Ea ki atu, '* Maii ma ! " Ea ki mai ko te tamahine nei, '' E, kauaka 
e haere mai ki to maua whare, haere atu ki te whare o Maii ma " 
(Eoro ma). Ea tohungia ki te whare o Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa. 
A, ka tukua e Whakatau te remu o tona kakahu ki roto i te wai, a ka 
tae ki to raua whare, ka whakatangi a Whakatau i tona reo ki te reo o 
Maurea, ka mea, " Maii ma ! " Ea ki mai raua, *' I haere mai koe ki 
kona ki te aha?" '*Ea mate au nei ki roto i te wai." ''O-o, hoki 
atu ra i te wahi tapu." " Ea whanatu koa au ki kona." A, ka noho 
a Whakatau i roto i te pouri, ki waenganui i o raua kumu. Ea mea 
atu a Whakatau i tana whakatauki ki a rauai *'Pang§, panga Bin 
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tetehi pupu rara a korua, E Mali ma ! ki runga i te ahi, whakarongo ra 
ki te ngangi o raua e tu ra nga reo i tae nei. Apopo ake nei ka 
kaukau te wai te Manga whero, ka mahuta ai te ton i tai nei." Ka 
whai mai raua, " Toa iti hoki e ngaro ki roto i te kapu o te ringa." 
Tuarua, ka hapainga e Whakatau tona whakatauki ; no te taenga ki 
te tuatoru, ka akina te tao o Whakatau ki nga toene o Tnpakihimi 
raua ko Pnparakewa^na te pu tetehi, na te mata tetehi. Ka pa te 
. karanga a Whakatau ki tona atua, '< E Maru, e ! wahia e koe tetehi 
koroputa moku." Pa-a ! ngawha mai ana i runga i te whare, rere ana 
a Whakatau, waiho kia tu ana i te marae. Ka ka te whare, ka- ka 
hoki, ka ka hoki. Ka pou katoa nga whare o Monono ki roto i te ahi, 
moremore ana, me nga ^ngata hoki, ka mate katoa. • • 

Heoi, ka tikina a Maurea, ka muua- oratia ki te whaene o Tu, ki a 
Apakura, mana e kai ora. Ka hoki te waka o Whakatau, ka ntaina 
ki te tupapaku, ka hoatu nga tuwhanga ma te hunga iwi ke. Ka tne 
ki o ratou kaainga, ka utaina ratou ki nga tuwhanga ma ratou,.ko te 
iwi kahore i haere mai h^ tangata, ka akiria atu ki te ngakau.; Ka ]fi 
atu a Whakatau ki nga tangata i haere mai i whai i a ia, ''^a> man 
nei na, ka, rato to hapu, to iwi." . , • . 

Ko te ekenga o te waka ki uta, ka rere mai a Apakura ki a 
Maurea, ka ngau i te toi iti, ka keteketo a Maurea^/^ Aue taukiii !" 
,Ka mea atu a Apakura, '^ Nau hoki i kai nga mata; o taku tama o Tu." 
Ka ka te nmu, ka akiria atu e Apakura a Maurea^ ki te ahi, ki roto 
i te umu, a, ka rere, ka tupeke mai ki tahaki. Ka niea, ka akiri ano 
ki roto i te ahi. A, ka rere ki tahaki. A, ka taona oratia ko te 
turanga waiho kia titiro ana, kihai i maoa, ka kainga matatia e Apa- 
kura nga kunohL 

Heoi, ka mutu a Whakatau i konei. 



KO RO MATA KI A TU', TAMA A 'PUKURA 

(Expressed in the Moriori Language). 

Ka rongo t* whanau a Tukura, tena te wahine tapu, e kore te, tchi 
Ta Uru-o-Monono. (^) Ko te ingo* o tchia whine ko Maure, ki tche 
hung& ena, ko Tamahine-matua. Ko taue a Tukura ko Rei (^) Ka 
rongo t' whanau a Tukura, khia roro ki reir' i rung' i to ratau waka. 
To ratau hunau-tongihiti ko Tu', e mS' an& ka hana ki reira man&. 
Ko t' whanau tenei a Rei rauu ko Apukura: Ko Tu, to ratau kaumua, 
muri mai ko Pepemua, ko Pepetahi, ko Pepekonaki, ko Peperoto ko 
Tihangei-te-marama, ko Tihangei-uru-te-marama, ko Tihangei-ra, ko 
Marama-nui-Oua, ko Marama-nui-Okoro. Tena enet' e ina ka tamiriki 
a Rei, ka nawen', e kore kite. A, ka rere to ratau waka, ka tae ki t' 
whenu o Tchupakihimi rauu ko PaparakSwft; {^) E kupu eneti ta 
Tukura i ki atu ai ki tona whanau, *^ E tae kotau ki uta, tche huna e 
kotau ka porotu (*) o to kotau hunau-tongihiti o Tu." (5) A khia roro 
ratau i kainga ka ki mai a Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa ki a 
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ratau, "Nawai kotau ?" Ka me ratau, **Na Tukura rauu ko Rei/' 
Ka ui mai, " Nunei e kotau?" Ka ki atu ratau, " Nunei ra." Ka me 
mai Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa, " Tena eneti e itche rangat' o 
kotau." A, k* hokowhenu etu ratau. Ka ki mai wa rangat' ra ki a 
ratau, "I 'ha kanei ka me e mau i o kotau ririma?" Ka me atu 
ratau, "E hei." A, ka me mai ratau, "E tau ra." Na e tau oi a 
Tchupakihimi ma i ka hei a, ka papa ratau, ha hapa itche hei ; ka tohu 
enehi ko Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa, a tc huna e ratau i tche 
rangat' o ratau. Hhia roro, hhia kimi, kite ko Tu i rari i ri i)apa o ro 
waka e huna an'. Pa-a ! ka mo' t& upoko ; ko ro putanga o Tchupaki- 
himi ma ki t' whanau a Rei, e mau mai ana i ta upoko o Tu. Ka t& 
karo ka konehi o Tu e Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa, hoatu hei 
kai ma Maurg. '* Na ! ko ta upoko o tche rangat' o kotau.'' K' 
whawha atu ka tama a Rei ki ta uru o to ratau hunau-tongihiti k' hhia 
hoki ratau i rung' i to ratau waka ki to ratau kaing'. Ro tch ekenga 
ki uta ki to ratau matu, ka te tchiro mai eneti e 'Pukura te waka o ka 
tamiriki i tc hiwanga mai, towha (^) te nohoang& o Tu, ka tohu enet' e 
'Pukura ka mate ko Tu. Ko tch ekenga a, k' hoatu ta upoko o Tu ki 
a 'Pukum. Ko ro kiranga mai a 'Pukura, "Pa 'ti, pa 't' i ko ko 
kainga hokorere a tera to (a)." Ka karanga mai ko Apukura ki o' 
tamiriki, "I 'ha i tchipang&?" "Na matau nei e hun& ta matau nei 
tchukanft, a koi ra te me." Ka ban& ko 'Pukura ko ro ta whare, ka 
tangi i td' tangi : — 

Ko Tangi C) a Tukuba. 

1 £ tangi ake e Ta, Bei e ; 
Ki aa ka tabi, Bei e ; 

Ki an ka rtia, Bei e ; 
Ko ru pare perei, e ; 
To mtu no, Bei e ; 
Ko ra pare perei, e ; 
To rata no koi ra to, e. 

2 £ tangi ake Ta, Bde; 

Ki a Marama-nai-Oaa, ki a Marama-nai-Ohoto, Bei e; 
Ki a Tini-hangaaru-te-marama, Bei e ; 
Ko ra pare perei, e ; 
To rata no perei, e ; 
To rata no koi ra to, e. 

8 Ka mate ko Tu, Bei e ; 
Takia i Monono, Bei e ; 
Kiri o Hapai, Bei e ; 
Wbakataa, Bei e ; 
Ko ru pare perei, e ; 
Ko rata no koi ra to, e. 

Ka. tangi ra ka mutu ; ka hure ka ki atu ko 'Pukura ki tona 
whanau, " Ka whani au ra ki kimi i t' whenu o to kotau matu." 
"Ela pu hoki to tangat* (a) e 'Pukura?" " A, to matau kaumua (») 
tena." Ka tae ko Apukura ki tona Rama. Ka ruru te Rama o 
Apukura. Ko te Ruru tenei :- — 
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Eo Ts BuBu o TB BamaO o Apukura. 

Herg e mm kl oka rama, 

H§re e ruru ki oka rama, 

Te ka aa te kowea ki pehake, pahara, 

Te ka aa te kowea ki pehake pa i Hawaii ra. 

I reira tini o Marama, ko Bei, ko Whakatao, ko Tini-hangaro-te-marama 

I whanata ai, tohiei taka ata ma korQ (a). 

Ka toh* ai tchawhato maria Tchapakihimi, Paparakewa, 

Ke whai ake i ta ara o to waka ona ra o hoko tama. 

Na ka whano ko Apukura ka kimi i td tchukan& i a Whakatau ; 
ka tae ki tena imi, ka ui mai, *' Ka hana ko' ko he (a) ? '' '* K' bane 
aa ka kimi i taku hunaunga i a Whakatau, Whakatau i whe ; Whaka- 
tau i t& rangi ka piri, ka piri, ka piri ko ro tch oneone." Ka tae ko 
Apukura ki tena imi ka ui roai, *^Ka hano ko' ko hg {or whe)?'' 
Ka me &tii ko Apukura, *' Ka hane au ka kimi i taku hunaunga i a 
Whakatau." Pena na, pena na, ka tae ki ta imi o ru Ngunguao ; (^^) 
ko tchia imi na imi mu, ka tohu mai ratau, '* Hunatu ra kuna na, ki 
tera na. E tchiro &tii ra ki tangat' (a) tchukutchuku waka-tarere, ka 
hana ki utn, ka hana ki taL" Ka tae ko Apukura, ka tchiro ko 
Whakatau ki a 'Pukura, ka tau ka tahi o rauu kiri. a pena hoki a 
'Pukura. Ka ki mai a Whakatau ki a 'Pukura, " Wari ko tere t " 
*' A, ko au ko Apukura." Pena a 'Pukura, '* Wari ko hunua." ** Ko 
au Whakatau, hunaunga no ko'." *' Pera mai ki ut' (a) neL" Na, ka 
ki mai a Whakatau, *' Pera mai ra ki tai neL" A, k' hara mai ko 
Whakatau ki a 'Pukura tchuturu te rongo. Ka rir' i a Whakatau ka 
whai ko Apukura. Na 'Pukura tchutang' (a) ka whai ko Whakatau. 
Na Whakatau tchutang* ka kapo ko Apukura. Ka tangi rauu i tai 
miti a ka tumu i tai, a, ka kato i tai a, ka puiha a, ka wharanaki, ka 
pe te rSmu o ka kakahu o Whakatau ma, e, ke nekeneke ki pehake 
Ka tangi rauu k' hokorongo ko Whakatau ki tangi o Apukura, ka me 
atu ki a 'Pukura, '*I 'ha kanei ko' hara mai ai i kunei tangi hokorordtiL" 
Ka me &tti a 'Pukura ki a Whakatau, ^ Taii ra ki mihi etd ra i au ki 
ka porotu o ta tauu tama o Tu." Ka tango ake ko Apukura i ta uru 
o Tu, k' hoatu ki a Whakatau. Ka me mai ko Whakatau ki a 
'Pukura, " Pa' 'ti, pa' 't' i ko te kainga hokorere a tera t6 (a)." Ka 
me mai a 'Pukura, " Na ko tchuaporo." (^^) Ka me mai Whakatau, 
<* E tunu ra ma tauu." Ka ki mai, *^ E me (a) mau anakS." Ka ui 
mai ko Whakatau,. "Nawai to tamal" "Na Tchupakihimi rauu ko 
Paparakewa." Tae ki ri kaing^, kai ui mai ko Whakatau, « E tO to 
tama?" "E tO (a)." « Tangat' humari?" Hokotau ki ri kin o 
Hapai, '' A, taii apo." Ka ao ta ra ka hana ko Whakatau ka poi, 
hiti, ka rere ko Whakatau ka me &tti ki a 'Pukura, " Peneif" Ka me 
ko Apukura, "Te-e, ka niwa raw&." Ka tahu i tch ehi, ka poi ko 
Whakatau ka me, " Penei 1 " Ka ki atu ko Apukura, " Te-e, ka niwa 
rawa." E maha ka me e poi ai a Whakatau me te ui mai ki td 
tchuahine, " Penei ? " Ka me mai, '* Ka niwa raw&." No te rerenga 
i tihi o Hukurangi ka ngaro ka tdtd o ka paua i heia ra e Whakatau ; 
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k' hi (a) tangiti Apukora ki td tchukan&, a ka tau a Whakatau ka 
raro ka puta i tihi ; ka me hoki, " Penei ) " Ka me mai i tchuahine 
ki aii, '< I oko rawa ena na." Kanei ka ki atii ko Whakatau ki td 
tchuahine, '' Ka whano ko' apo kotau ko o tamiriki." Ka me mai a 
Tokura ki aii, " Me roro tauu apo.'' Ka me mai, " Kaare, kaare au e 
tae ; tena me riro atu i a ko o tamiriki" Ka me &tii a 'Pukura, *' E 
kore hoki e tae te mate o taku tama o Tu." Ka me mai "O 
tamiiiki ko te rangL" (^^) Ka whano ko Apukura ratau ko ka 
tamiriki ; imuri nei ko Whakatau k' hunatu hoki, ko Whakatau ka 
tae wawe i kaaing* a Eei ma, Potehi Std e Apukura ka tae ko 
Whakatau ki li kaaingft, e tchu ana i tokotoko i tohu (a), e nohQ ana i 
tangat' i ro te whare. 

Nunei ra ka heang* 16 wak& o Rei ma, no ro me ke tokina ei Ta 
Uru-^ Monono, ko t' whenu hoki tera a Tchupakihimi rauu ko Papara- 
kewa. Ka heang' td wak&, ka oti, khia roro ka ut' t6 waka ; ka tae 
ki tena imi ka rir(o) mai ku rung' i ri waka, ngahuru, tekau, tekau 
meha ngahum, hokoru meha ngahuru, o tena imi, o tena imi. Ka rere 
to wak&, a, ka tae ki Ta Uru-o-Monono hokotata ki utS taupu ei. 
Kite mai e ut& ka tangi te karanga, " E peepe, e peepe te taukapua 
mai na i waho neL" O-o, k' hokohiwa mai tc hung& tchuwhatu a, k' 
hokotiko Stti ko tc hung& tamiriki ra ; k' haro mai ka tchuwhatu ki 
tatahi khia tchiro, k' hokotik& ki ri korero o ka tamiriki ra, '< O-o-o, 
koi, e tika ana." A, k' haro mai ko ro kiato o Tchupakihimi ma ki 
tatahi, ka iki mai ki tatahi, Iki. Karang& ko Tchupakihimi rauu ko 
Paparakewa, ^*Ko wai tO mana e rere ko ro peepS raf " Karang& 
mai ko Mongouru-tapiri rauu ko Mongoinieke, '' Tenei wa t5 ko mauu." 
Kite mei i rung' i ri wak& e kau Stii an&. Karanga ko Rei ki a 
Whakatau, " E td I e to 1 " Ka me mei ko Whakatau, '' TO e ah& ? " 
<'T0 kau e te kau mai nei." Karanga eneti ko Whakatau, <<T0 e 
aha ? " "To rewa ! a te rewa." Karang& eneti ko Rei, " Whakatau ka 
piri, ka t&t&, k' hauanu." Ka kapo mai ko Whakatau, " Tukua, tukua 
k' eke ku rung& o ru wiwi, tuku k' eke ku rung* o ro wawa, he mata 
ki, he mata ka, whaitaraki, whaitaraka, e rongo taiwhatere." Q^) Ko 
te rerenga o Whakatau, tokoru 1 kumea mai ku rung' i ri waki. Ka 
tangi ta umere o uta, ''Ka mftte, ka m&te, no reira, no reira a, no 
ngonei, no ngonei." Karanga hoki ko Tchupakihimi rauu ko Papara- 
kewa, " Ko wai to mana e rere te peepe ? " (^^) Karanga mai a TaikI 
rauu ko Tainana, ''Tenei wa tO ko mauu." Tapatu ko ro te wai. 
Karanga ko Rei ki a Whakatau, pera hoki me re karangatanga ki era 
tchupapaku ka matS i aii, penei hoki nei na ka mate hoki i aii Ka 
tangi ta umere pera hoki me tera i rokonei. K' harengirengitii o 
ratau i ariki a Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa, ka roro ka kau, a 
ka tata, karanga atu ki a Rei, e me ra tchiei rauu e tata rawa ki taha 
o ro waka, karanga atu inginei, " E tO tau E Rei 1 " Ka ki mai a Rei, 
" Ka rao angenei t5." Ka ki enetfi rauu, " E to tau E Rei, a, na tc ah' 
ena na e hokehewa 1 " " Ka rao angenei to, koi ra e, e me na ka po 
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tche pioL"(^5) Tahuri ki muri kae arowaro, kae heokeheoke. Ka 
rere hokori eneti ko Whakatau ko runga i a Tchupakihimi rami ko 
Paparakewa, ka hore mai eneti i ka matchu o ka tchura, Pn ! ka rir5 
mai i aii, ka ma enak' ka rangat' ki iita. Eo tch ekenga ki uta, ka 
whati ta ngaru ngaru toto. 

Nunei, e, e hoki te waka ki te ii ; e tari okowa ka po ; ka pine etu 
ko ro waka ki taha e hinga ki uta, a, ka po rawa, a, ka po mari ; ka 
heoke mei ka tata rawa te waka ki uta. Ka me ko Whakatau i aii 
me tuk(a) ki uta. Ka hure korero ko Whakatau ki tona kiato, ka me, 
'' Kunei ra, kohikohi, kohikohi tc hanga. I a huri mai ra i tak' kupu 
ki a kotau. Tchungia i Monono, rauu ka hinga ; tchungi i runga nei 
ko au ka hinga. Kohikohi, kohikohi tc hanga." £ kupu tenei mo tc 
hunga e kore haroro ki uta, e noho khia tchieki i ri waka. Ka mutu 
ka kupu Whakatau, ka whano ko Whakatau ki uta, ka tae ki t' 
whare o Maui-ea, ka huri ki tchu o te re o ro wahine ra, ka kapo mai 
Whakatau ki tona r6, norome ke meti ei e tc hunga o Monono ko 
Maure ii. Nunei e ka pou mari i aii i tohu o te re o ro wahine ra, e 
whane ii ki t' whare a Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa. Ko tc 
herenga etu a Whakatau ka te ko t' whare o Taiki rauu ko Tainana, 
ka ki atu, " Maii (^^) ma 1 " Ka ki mai ko tamahine nei, '* £ rura e 
here mei ki to mau whare; here etu ki t' whare o Maii ma.'' Ka 
tohungia ki t' whare o Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa. A ka 
tchuku ko Whakatau i te remu o tona kakahu ko ro te wai, a ka tae 
ki ta rauu whare k' hohotangi o Whakatau i tona re ki te re o Maure, 
ka me, *' Maii ma ! " Ka ki mai rauu, ** Haere mai kae ko i kuna i 
ah* V* " Ka mate au nei ko ro te wai." " O-o, e hoki ra na i t' whenu 
tapu." <* K' hunatu kae au nei i kuna.'' A, ka noho ko Whakatau ko 
ro ta pouri, ki waenganui o o rauu toino. Ka me atu a Whakatau i 
tana hokotauki ki a rauu, '^ Pange pange, pange i tche popu rara a 
koru £ Maii ma 1 ko tch Shi. A te huri ki ta rauu kare e tchu wha ka 
re (o) i tai nei ; apopo ake nei, kaukau te wai te marahuka mahut' 
ai toa i tai nei" Ka whai mai rauu, '* T5 iti hoki e ngaro ko roto i ta 
uiho ta ririma." Tchuarua ka hapainga e Whakatau i tona hokotau- 
ki, no taenga ki tchuatoru, khi(a) akina i tao o Whakatau ki ka toino 
o Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa, na ra pu itehi, na ra pu itehi, na 
ra mata itehi. Ka pa ra karanga a Whakatau i tone aitu, '* £ Maru, 
e I wahii e ko' itche koputa moku." Pa-a ! ngaha mai eneti i kora ko 
rung* i te whare. Ka rere ene ko Whakatau, hune ke tchu ana i 
tohfi(a). Ela k& t' whare ka kil hoki, ka ka hoki — ka ma enak' ka 
whare o Monono ko ro tch ehl, ka te iki, iki, me ka rangat' hoki ka 
mate enak'. Nunei ka tokina ko Maure, ka mau ora ki ri metehine o 
Tu, ki a 'Pukura, mana e kai {^'^) ora. 

Ka hoki ta waka o Whakatau, ka utaina ki tchupapaku, ka hoatu 
ka tchuwanga ma tc hunga imi ke, ka tae ki o ratau kaainga hokekS- 
ekg i ka tchuwanga ma ratau. Ko ta imi tchiei hara mai i tangat', ka 
pang' 6tii ki ri ngakau. Ka ki atu ko Whakatau ki ka rangat' here e 
whai i aii, " Na-a, mau nei na, ku papa to pui, to matakau." 
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Ko tch ekenga o ro waka ki uta, ka rere mai ko Apukura ki a 
Maur6, ka ngahu i toi iti. Ketekete ko Maure, " Aue, taukiri 1" Ka 
me atu ko Apukura, " E noho, nau e kai ka mata o taku tama o TvlJ* 
Ka ka ta umu, ka oro ko Apukura i a Maure ko tch 6hl, ko ro ta umu. 
O-o, ka rere, ka poi mai ki pebakg. Mai ko ka oro hoki ko ro tch 6hL 
U-u, ka rere hoki ki pehakS. A, ka tao or(a) eneti, ko tchurangatanga 
'ne ke tchiro ana, tchiei mouu. Ka kei mata ko Apukura i ka konehi. 

Nunei ka mutu a Whakatau inginei. 



NOTES. 

1. — Monono is called Manono by some Maori tribes, but the Arawa aud the 
Moriori agree in the spelling of the name. Apukara is known by the Maoris as 
Apakura. 

2. — Bei, Apnknra's husband, does not appear to be mentioned by the Maoris, 
the chief individuality apparently centering in Apukura, the wife, although the 
names of the children appear constantly with little change in old Maori harakioi 
and songs. One, that of Tihangei-uru-te-Marama, is said to be the same person 
as Tini-hangaurn-te-Marama. 

8.— Paparakewa is known to the Maoris as Poporokewa. 

4.— £a poToUi appears to be a peculiar manner of using the plural form of the 
article. 

5. — ^Tu*. This name with the Morioris is always abbreviated, although 
Tu-whakararo is admitted to be the name. He is known also to the Maoris by the 
name of Tuhuruhuru, as well as the former name. 

6. — Tawhd. According to the Tnhourangi section of the Arawa, the know- 
ledge that Tu-whakararo had concealed himself, was obtained by watching the 
ca^oe from the heights, and on counting the crew afterwards, finding one tawhd 
vacant. Here it is Apukura who finds her son*s seat vacant on the return of his 
canoe. According to the Moriori story he was discovered through counting the 
rei$ (sperm whales* teeth, reduced and worn as neck ornaments. In Maori, aurei 
and rei. The Sandwich Islanders have a necklace of fine feathers which they 
call a lei.) 

7. — The Wail ol Apukura. Owing to the inability of the old men who gave 
this tangi to iBxplain the meaning of pare^ perei, and to rutu tu no, a literal 
translation cannot be given. It is uncertain if the words of the second part 
should not read Tom tu no^ but even then it throws no light on the meaning. 
The composition of the wail is archaic, interjectory, and highly elliptical. It 
begins with a supposed cry from her son Tu to her, *' Once, twice," at the same 
time brings in the name of her husband Bei, seeking either sympathy or revenge. 
In the second verse Tu cries in like manner, lamenting for his brethren ; while in 
the third verse she cries, " Tu is dead, O Bei I Bum Monono, Bei I *' and 
likens him for his beauty to their mother Hapai, a great beauty as well as a person 
of great rank, and calling on Whakatau and Bei to obtain revenge. 

8. — Kaumua=matamtia in Maori. It will be seen by this, as well as the 
subsequent part of the story, that Whakatau was the eldest of Hapai's children, 
and Tu-whakararo was his nephew, so could not be a potiki, as stated by the 
Maoris, nor a son of Tu-whakararo (if such be not another person), more especially 
as the object of his visit to Monono was to obtain a wife. 
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9.— The Binding of the Torch of Apukura. The Maoris have alio Apnknra's 
'* Bindmg her Torch/' bat which, beyond allosiong to it, I have not obtained, nor 
yet htfve seen in print.* What gaye rise to this proceeding on her part is a question 
which perhaps may interest many. She coold scarcely have osed it on the long 
jonmey she took to find Whakataa, nor does there appear to be, as far as is known, 
any ceremony in which either Moriori or Maori act in like manner. May not this 
be an allusion to some more ancient incident, the story of which is lost? The 
reference to being led astray really meant diverted from obtaining her reyenge. 
There is an oncertainty regarding tiie meaning of Pa i Hawaii ra. The last line, 
** Follow the head, <tc.,*' is said to mean ** Show kindness or respect to her sons.** 

10. — Ngnngnao is evidently Ngnngn-wao, apparently a forest-dwelling people, 
and of a different race to Apnkora. 

11,— TekuaporOf name given to an offering, as well as the ceremony, in which 
something was roasted and eaten to remove the tapu, 

12.^0 tamariki ko te rangit a saying equivalent to ** Tour children will be 
sufficient,** assuming them to be of high rank, or power, a peculiar idiom. 

18.— £ rongo tawhaiUret a noble report, as of a victory. Tawhaitere is the 
name of a certain green paroquet whose peculiar red feathers were held in much 
. esteem, and were made into ornaments for the head (Anira), hence the simile. The 
substance of 'Whakatau*s ** proverb,** or saying, is intended to intimate to their 
adversaries that they should come on to their fate with rage and attempt to kill 
him and his party, and to say nothing to startle them meanwhile. The result 
would be a noble victory. This is stated to be the meaning, but a slight doubt 
remains regarding the exact meaning of mata ikt, whaitaraki^ and whaitaraka, 

14. — Peeptt a name for a large sea-going canoe. 

16. — Kapo tehepioi. In Maori this is Me te mea he pihoihoi (about the siie 
of a lark). From this and Tupakihimi's subsequent remark, Whakatau would 
appear to have been a small person, which agrees with the Maori legend. Whaka- 
tau was supposed to be like a hawk, which was called by his name at times. 

16. — 3fau, a term of address to elderly men, but not very old. 

17.->It will be seen by this story that before their leaving Hawaiki, or Hawaii, 
as it is called in Apukura*s Ruru o te Ranta, the Morioris and Maoris, then 
undivided, practised cannibalism with all its horrors and cruelties. 

It will be observed that this story is somewhat broken and disconnected in 
certain parts, the original writer, Tapu, having omitted to keep fully the sequence 
of the story. This could not be altered now, and accordingly is translated as 
recorded. 

* A reference to it will be found in ** Nga Moteatea,** p. 374, where also are 
mentioned many of the names given in the Moriori Karakia, and in the above 
story. — Editobs. 
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THE MAORI TRIBES OF THE EAST COAST 

OF NEW ZEALAND. 



By W. E. Gudgeon. 



Part III. 

IN Part II of this history of the East Coast tribes, I have dealt only 
"Nvith those who are recognized as being of modern, or Hawaiki, 
origin, and have attempted to show with how little right they had 
claimed that line of descent. 

I now propose to consider the origin of those tribes who live side 

by side with the Ngati-Porou, but who are well known as the 

descendants of Toi-kai-rakau, and also of other well known ancestors. 

The ancient tribes of the Ngati-Porou district may, for the sake of 

convenience, be divided into three classes — 

1st. — Those of whom only the name survives ; 

2nd. — Those of whom we have genealogies, but who cannot be 

said to exist as a tribe ; 
3rd. — Those who are yet to be found as independent tribes. 
In the first of these classes are the Ngati-Rua-nuku, who, as related 
on page 32, vol. iv of this Journal, were exterminated by Tu-whakairi- 
ora and Paaka-nui. The account given by the Ngati-Porou concerning 
this tribe is as follows : When Porou-rangi died, his brother Tahu took 
the widow Hamo to wife, and by her had one, if not more, sons, one of 
whom was Rua-nuku. This boy was taken to the South Island, where 
he grew to manhood ; but eventually was brought back by his father 
to Akuaku, to which place be had apparently some right, probably 
from Hamo, who was a descendant of Toi-kai-rakau. With him came 
a bodyguard of some South Island tribe, who are said to have been 
seventy in number. It is this heke from the South Island that sub- 
sequently adopted the name of their chief, and became the Ngati- 
Kua-nuku tribe ; for it is not known that Rua-nuku himself left any 
descendants. 

I have already placed on record the fate of this tribe, and will 
therefore pass on to the second class. 

20 
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Te Nga-Oho. 

This class is exemplified by the ancient tribe of Nga-Oho, whose 
genealogy is given in the appendix to this paper. The tribe is 
repi'esented at the present day by the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu and 
Whanau-a-Apa-nui people, but the tribe itself no longer exists. 
They must not be confounded with the Arawa people, who were 
anciently known as Nga-Oho ; probably because they were descended 
from the great ancestor Oho-mai-rangi. Nor are they identical with 
the northern Nga-Oho, who are descended from the Oho who came in 
the Tainui canoe, and whose sons were as follows : — 

Oho 

I 



Kauwhaukia Wai-mapuna Rongo-te-po Hunu-noi 

But little is known of the Nga-Oho tribe at the present day, but 
there is good reason for supposing that they were a numerous tribe, 
even at the remote period of the arrival of the Arawa canoe. 

The Arawa tradition is that Tahuwera, the ancestor of the Wai- 
taha-tu-rauta, came to New Zealand in the canoe Te-Whatu-ari*anga- 
nnku, and landed near the Wairarapa lake, where the people of that 
district tried to murder him and his crew. For this reason they 
marched by land to join the first migration of the Arawa. These 
men, seventy in number, were attacked at Hawa en route by the 
Nga-Oho, who were, however, beaten off by the Hawaiki tiibe, who 
finally settled at or near Otama-rakau, a few^miles east of Maketu, in 
the Bay of Plenty. 

In Part II of this history of the East Coast tribes, I have 
mentioned that the Nga-Oho murdered Tamatea-araia of the Whanau- 
o-Rua-waipu in the Tihi-o-Manono pa, a short distance inland of the 
Kawakawa, near East Cape. The result of this murder was that her 
daughter, Tamatea-upoko, with her immediate followers, fled to the 
Nga-Tuere of Whangara, a little to the north of Gisbome. Others of 
that tribe submitted to the conquerors, and lived with them in a 
subordinate capacity. 

From a Maori point of view, the mana of the whole country was 
now vested in the hands of Nga-Oho, but Tamatea-upoko had 
meanwhile become the wife of Ue-kai-ahu, chief of Ngai-Tuere, and 
this union was the first step in the inevitable revenge. 

Porou-rangi 

Han Bua-waipu 

Taere Para-whenaa-mea 

Bongo-mai'kurae Tama-tanira 

Whati-ua-roa Tira-hapare = Tamatea-areia 

Ue-kai-aha » Tamatea-upoko 



Tama-koro Ue-taha Punga-werewere 
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For more than a generation the Nga-Oho were left in undisturbed, 
possession of the country extending from the East Cape to Hicks' 
Bay, and thence inland to the dividing range. But when the sons 
of Ue-kai-ahu grew to manhood they exhibited such courage and 
capability in leading war-parties that the Ngai-Tuei*e resolved to 
follow them to Te Kawakawa, and there avenge the murder of 
Tamatea-areia. 

To facilitate this movement, the younger of the three brothers — 
Punga-werewere — was sent out to spy out the land. He was, how- 
ever, murdered by the Ngati-Ue-pohatu ; and his brothers, after in 
vain awaiting his return, set out on their mission. 

Only three chiefs are mentioned in connexion with this expedition, 

viz., Tama-koro, Ue-taha, and Tahania. The latter's descent is not 

now known, though he has many descendants 

Hine-kopaua ^^ ^^*® present day. There were, however, 

10 Turanga-kawa many other chiefs with the war-party, sucli as 

Te Raka-huru Tuiti, Matua, and others of the Wahine-iti 

Pauaua ^lan. 

„ The ope marched overland, and at Hawa 

6 Te Ahi-hara-Kapa were attacked by the Ngati-Ira tribe, who 

TeMahiki were signally defeated. At Tokomaru the 

Hine-tangara ancient Wahine-iti clan tried conclusions with 

Mereana them, but they also were well beaten : and 

1 Here-waka 

lastly the Ngati-Ue-pohatu attacked the sons 

of Tamatea-upoko, and were severely punished for the murder of 

Punga-werewere. 

These little afiaii*s, however serious, were only collateral to the 
general issue with the Nga-Oho, who were found occupying strong 
l)Ositions on the Kopua-pounamu and Karaka-tuwhero streams ; their 
chief ]xi being the Tihi-o-Manono, a very ancient stronghold, situated 
between the Ahimu Block and the sea, and between the above- 
mentioned streams. 

The contending tribes met near the Kawakawa,* where Tama-koro, 
having previously instructed his followers, caused them to retreat 
rapidly, but in good order, up the Awatere River, where he had posted 
some women on the high lands, so as to be in a position to observe the 
pursuit and give him timely notice of any disorder in the Nga-Oho 
ranks. When the expected signal was given, the Ngai-Tuere turned 
and charged their enemy, killing the chiefs Tangi-karoro and Rakai- 
mako-nui. The Nga-Oho could not withstand the impetuosity of the 
charge, and were defeated. A second battle was fought on the same 
day, and again the Nga-Oho were defeated, losing the chiefs Mauri-oho 
and Te Awhenga. They now fled for their lives, and would seem to 

* Te Kawakawa-mai-tawhiti is a very sacred place indeed, near the mouth of 
the Awatere River. There are many places in that district called Tawhiti, such as 
Te One-a-meko-mai-tawhiti, &c. 
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have lost heart, for the Tihi-o-Manono pa was taken by assault. The 
ope now moved towards the Karaka-tuwhero stream, and in that 
district captured the Tararpohau and Puke-tapu pas. These successes 
abruptly severed the connexion of Ngu-Oho with the Kawakawa lands ; 
the survivors fled northwards, and, it is said, became incorporated with 
the Arawa tribes. Others were captured and became the slaves of 
their conquerors ; and the same fate overtook certain of the descendants 
of Rakai-matapu, who was from the Rua-waipu tribe, but had joined 
the Nga-Oho and became involved in tljeir defeat 

In the third class we have two tribes who were anciently of great 
importance, viz., the Whanau-o-Bua-waipn and the Ngati-Ue-pohatu. 
Of the first-named tribe, who once owned all the country lying between 
the Waiapu River and Whare-kaihika, there are now the following 
hapu8 extant : — 

(1) Whanau-a-Tu-whakairi-ora. 

(2) Ngati-Rakai-matapu. 

(3) Whanau-a-Kahu. 

(4) Ngai-Tane. 

When the Ngati-Oho had been finally driven out of the country, 
the Kawakawa and Whare-kaihika lands were divided between the 
Ngai-Tuiti, Ngai-Tuere, and other sections of the force led by Tama- 
koro and Ue-taha ; and these people intermarried with the independent 
hapus of Rua-waipu descent, who held the bush country inland of 
Horoera, namely the Ngati-Manu, Ngati-Rangi-topuni, and others. 
So that, at the present day, it is scarcely possible to find one person of 
the Whanau-o-Tu-whakairi-ora who is not also a descendant of Rua- 
waipu. As I have already shown, the chief Tu-whakairi-oi-a himself 
intermarried with these people, and o>»ed his power to that union. 

The genealogies of Ngati-Rakai-matapu, and of Ue-taha's daughter, 
Hiue-rupe, will be seen in the appendix. Tlie genealogy given below 
is that of Te Whanan-a-Kahii, who are from Tama-koro, the eldest son 
of Tamatea-upoko, and also from Tamatea-kui, a daughther of Ue- 
talia's ; — 

Ue-taha Tama-koro 

Tamatea-kui Te Ao-tawhiwhi 

Kau-whakatuakina Hine-manoa 

Tu-hau-anu Whiri-tuaranga 

Te Kopuranga Kura-whakamau-atu 

Manga-ika Wehiwehi 

Hine-wao Te Hikitanga 

Taha-rangi Hine-tangi 

Tangi-awha Hine-rangi 

Parapara Tangi-awha 

Manahi Parapara 

(60 years old) Manahi 

Concerning the Ngai-Tane, there is but little to be said. They are 
sometimes spoken of as Ngati-Mahanga, and occasionally as Ngati- 
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Niwa; but their general name is Ngai-Tane, in recognition of the 
fact that they are descended from Kura-uwia, a son of Tane-tangia, 
who married Rehua. [See appendix.] 

This tribe occupies both banks of the Maraehara River between 
Waiapu and the East Cape, and probably owe their existence as much 
to their own courage as they do to their relationship to Rua-taupare. 

It was with this tribe that Tu-whakairi-ora for the most part 
defeated the Ngati-Rua-nuku and Wahine-iti tribes. They wei'e for a 
time subservient to that chief, and were required to bri&g him 
occasional presents of choice food, such as birds and rats ; but even 
in this capacity they did not hesitate to exhibit their fierce and defiant 
character. On one occasion it is said they carried the food on the 
points of their 8i)ears, and in this fashion laid the birds before 
Tu-whakairi-ora and Rua-taupare. The chief was certainly one of the 
last men to be bullied, but he none the less took the Lint, and 
intimated to his wife that her vassals need not repeat their visit to 
Okau-whare-toa pa. 

Ngati-Ue-pohatu. 

This tribe is more generally known under the modern name of 
Te Whanau-a-Umu-ariki, and they also hold the lands of their ancestors 
intact. These lands extend from the Reporua stream on the north to 
the boundary of Te Aitanga-a-Mate on the south, and thence inland to 
the dividing range, including the Hikurangi mountain, where, it is 
said, their ancestor Maui-potiki is buried. 

That these people have retained their tribal mana is certain, but 
the fact seems due to the character of Umu-ariki, who was a noted 
warrior under Tu-whakairi-ora. His niana, courage, and ability he 
has transmitted to his descendants in a very remarkable degree. 
Hence they have kept their tribe together and have presented so bold 
a front that at the present day it cannot be said that they have been 
subservient to even the greatest chiefs of Ngati-Porou. 

The Ngati-Ue-pohatu are essentially the descendants of Toi. but 
they are also entitled to claim other less known ancestors, as follows : — 

Taohinu 

Tau-waha-kora - Whakatau 
I 

Taheke-rau = Hine-tawai 



Hine-mauku-rangi = Tai 



Taiho = Potai 



Hine-kapua-rangi = Nga-rangi-kauheke 



Bangi-whakaoma = Ue-pohatu 

I 



Te Waipipi Kare 
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Taere-paka 
Bangai-nui 
Mata-whai-noa 
Takiha 
Mahara-raa 
Hine-umu 
Te Bangi-haea 
Potiea 
Hamo 
. Nga-ringa-matau 
Marae-kura 
Te Matenga 
Pineaha-koia 
{about 50 years old) 

It is not now known who were the ancestors of Tauhiuu, but they 
were probably from Toi also, or, at any rate, from the Maui-potiki 
family, who, I believe, were in occupation of this island for at least ten 
generations previous to the arrival of the Arawa migration. 



Maire-haa 

Umu-ariki 

Tellangi-kapu-tua 

Kopare-huia 

Takere 

Pahoe 

Bongo-mai-tapai 

Bongo- ta-ki-waho 

Eru Pahau 

Hatana Pahau 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TRIBAL NAME 

NGATI-KURI, OF WHANGAPE, &c. 



By C. F. Maxwell. 



A DEADLY feud had long existed between Te Aupouri tribe and a 
hajm of Te Rarawa, which occupied the country extending from 
the northern banks of the Hokianga Harbour to Ahipara, where the 
domains of Te Aupouri began, and followed the western coast-line to 
the Rerenga Wairua, or place of departed spirits, near Spirits Bay, 
North Cape of New Zealand. They had met several times in fierce 
conflict, with varying results, until, in one savage encounter — at a place 
on the Tauroa promontory, called to this day Te Parekura, or the 
battle-field, the stones whereof, states the old chief who narrated the 
tale, are still red with the blood of the slain — the Jiapu known as 
Ngati-Kuri suffered a most dreadful defeat, losing nearly all their able- 
bodied warriors. The remnant of the tribe, composed mainly of women 
and children, headed by a grim old chief, retreated to the Whangape 
River, a place wild and difficult of access, and easily held by a few 
resolute men against greatly superior forces. Here in the fastnesses of 
the Panguru Mountains, and along the fertile flats of the Rotokakahi 
River, they established pas and cultivations. Secure from attack they 
set steadfastly to work with one object in view, viz., revenge, and 
revenge only ; in order to gain which it was necessary to repair the 
losses that the tribe had suffered, or, as the old chief put it, whakatupu 
tangatay to grow men. 

Years passed away, the children of the time of the disaster were 
now grown warriors, constantly exercised and trained to the use of 
arms, whilst many stalwart young men from the Hokianga district, 
attracted by the numbers of handsome girls belonging to a tribe 
famous for its fine women, had taken wives and cast in their lot with 
the people. Where men were so scarce they were gladly welcomed as 
adding to the strength of the tribe, and furthering the object always 
uppermost in the mind of the old chief and his people. 
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They now mustered a strong body of warriors, eager for action. 
Their scouts had discovered that a large number of their hated enemies 
lived in a strongly fortified pa on the north-eastern slojie of Whanga- 
tauatea, a high hill overlooking Ahipara roadstead, whence they could 
gaze over the wide ocean, and down the curving coast-line which 
stretches northward in a broad and beautiful beach for sixty miles or 
more to Hukatere and Muriwhenua. 

The old chief knew it was almost impossible to storm so strong a 
pOf and a repulse would be annihilation to his people, for there could 
be no hope of retreating to their fastnesses if defeated. But what 
force could not effect stratagem might ; so after some thought he hit 
upon a rttse de guerre^ the outcome of a very keen insight into Maori 
character. The tribe possessed an unusually large number of dogs of 
the finest kind, animals held in high estimation among Maoris, as the 
long hair from their tails was in great request for ornamenting the 
beads of taiaJias, or native clubs, and for making dog-skin mats ; 
moreover their flesh cooked in a hangi, or Maori oven, was regarded as 
a succulent and toothsome delicacy, only to be consumed by chiefs and 
illustrious visitors. Great was the astonishment of the people one day 
when the old chief called them together and bade them kill all the dogs 
and flay them carefully. Many an old kuia sat down and cried 
pitifully when the despatching party came along and seized her beloved 
kuri (dog), but there was no help for it, and as it would never do to 
waste so much good food, she probably felt somewhat consoled for its 
loss while picking its bones at the great feast of cooked dogs which 
followed shortly afterwards. Word was given to the taua, or war- 
party shortly after to march, which it did, followed by the women 
carrying baskets of kumara and prepared fern-root, also great bundles 
of dog-skins, though no one except the old chief knew exactly what 
was to be done with them. Travelling at night they reached a 
sheltered bay on the Tauroa promontory, not far from Ahipara, where, 
unobserved, the men went out to fish for snapper, which abound on 
the coast. It was just grey dawn when the people of the Aupouri 
came out of their sleeping whares and commenced kindling fires in the 
native ovens, whilst some of the men climbed up on the raised platform 
to look over the palisades, gazing down the beach. What is that huge 
black object rolling about in the breakers ? " //c tohora I he tohora I 
kua pae max ki uta / " "A whale ! a whale ! is stranded on the 
beach ! " echoes through the pa. Eagerly the people rush to the edge 
of the cliff. Yes, there is no doubt of it, for, though a mile away, the 
flocks of seagulls flying around and settling on the monster could be 
plainly seen. Visions of savoury whale-fins and abundance of sweet 
smelling oil (to the Maori nose), to say nothing of bone to make combs 
and deadly patu-paraoas^ flash before their eyes, and in hot haste the 
men and boys, carrying only mata-tuatini, or knives made out of 
sharks' teeth bound on wooden handles, to cut up the whale with, tear 
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madly down the hill and along the beach, each anxious to be the first 
to touch the prize. They reach the monster's side ; but what is this 1 
Who ever saw a whale like this one, covered with hair ? The truth 
bursts upon them — it is only a huge bag of dog-skins sewn together 
with flax and stuffed with fern, while the snapper which thickly 
cover it) carefully tied on, show at once what attracted the birds and 
completed the deception. The object of the trick is evident, and with 
failing hearts they turn to retreat to the pa^ but alas ! it is too late, 
the beach between them and the secure palisades is lined with naked 
enemies exultantly brandishing their weapons, and rapidly closing in 
on them, while the shrieks and screams from the pa tell that the grim 
work has begun up there. It is no use attempting to fight. What 
can unarmed men do? Almost unresistingly they are slaughtered, 
nearly to a man, only a few of the swiftest runners escaping down the 
beach to Muriwhenua. A great cannibal feast takes place, and the 
ovens lighted in the morning serve to cook the people who built them, 
and soon nothing remains but bones picked clean, and a dismantled /?a, 
while on the beach the dog-skin whale still rolls about in the surf. 
The revenge is complete. The old chief says, "JTtta ea toku mate** — 
"My defeat is avenged." It is worth waiting for. Since then the 
conquerors have been known as the Ngati-Kuri, "The tribe of the 
dog," while Te Aupouri have never returned to Ahipara. 

Further Details concerning the Ngati-Kuri Tribe. 

There appears to be some diversity of opinion regarding the exact 
site of the pa which was taken by stratagem, as narrated in the 
previous story. Peri Te Huhu, the most influential chief of the Ngati- 
Kuri now living, informed me that the pa was situated at Wai- 
taha, between Herekino and Ahipara, and not at Whangatauatea. In 
other respects his evidence coincided very closely with the tale told me 
by the chief Kingi Hori many years ago. He was then an old man, 
and has been dead many years. It seems most probable that the 
incident took place at Whangatauatea. 

I have, upon enquiry amongst the Natives, elicited the following 
additional information : The primary cause of the feud which led to 
the fight at Tauroa and the disastrous defeat of Te Ngati-te-awa,* 
which was the original name of the tribe now known as Ngati-Kuri, 
was the treacherous murder of the younger brother of Papatahuri by 
Pakewa, the chief of the Aupouri. The chief of the Ngati-te-awa at 
that time was Papatahuri, "the grim old warrior," who being foiled in 
his first attempt to obtain vengeance for his brother's murder, bred the 
dogs and devised the scheme which resulted in the fall of the pa and 
extermination of its inhabitants, who belonged to the Aupouri tribe, 

• It is well known that the Ngati-Awa tribe of Bay of Plenty formerly occupied 
the country north of Hokianga. Can this be the same tribe P— Editobs. 
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which formerly lived at Whangape, and whcMse principal pa, called 
Makora, was situated on a mound on the south hank of the Whangape 
River. These people seem to have been closely related to the Ngati- 
te-awa tribe, and became known as Te Aupouri, or " Dark Smoke," 
from the dense volumes of black smoke which covered Whangape 
when the tribe, overcome with grief for the loss of their chief Te 
Aranui, who had fallen in a conflict with Ngapuhi near Hokianga, 
burnt their great pa Te Makora, and retreated to Ahipara, where they 
resided until the murder of Papatahuri's brother by their chief Pakewa 
caused the loss of their pa and further flight of the rest of the tribe to 
Muriwhenua, where they have since lived undisturbed. Pakewa slipped 
away when the pa was assaulted, and climbed a leafy karaka tree on 
the brink of a stream. He was pursued and discovered by the reflec- 
tion of the white weapon, a paiu-paraoa, he cnrried, in the clear water 
of the stream. He was seized and despatched with revolting cruelty. 
The generations from the capture of the pa are as under : 

1 Papatahuri 

2 Tu-maingarua 

3 Te Uru-kauri 

4 Taratam 

5 Pakurakura 

6 Te Hauhau 

7 Te Pukeroa 

8 Aperahama Te Pukeroa 

(now living.) 
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NOTES ON THE MARQUESANS. 



By F. W. Christian, 

C0BBE8POKDINO MbMBSB P0LYNB8UN SOCIBTY. 



MARQUESAN COSMOGONY. 

IN the beginning Papa-Uka, the World Above, pressed hard upon 
Papa-Ao, the World Beneath. A number of genii sprang from 
their union — Tane, Atea, Tokohiti, Tupa-i-hakaava, Mataoa, Tuuhiti, 
Kokioho, Mihi-Toka, Pahi, Toka-i-Vevau, Hakaoho and Te Koputu- 
Aue. 

Long they lived in their gloomy subterranean cave, and long they 
yearned for the regions of light beyond — with a horror of great dark- 
ness upon them always. 

At length the boldest of the genii, Atea, spake to his brother 
Tane, and said : " Brother, why pine in this gloom ? Let us seek a 
way out to the regions of day and dwell at liberty." Tane replied, 
" How may that be ? Perchance if thou stamp lustily with thy foot 
thou mayest break through, and we after thee." 

And Atea stamped mightily with his foot, and lo ! the rock 
opened her mighty doors, and through the rift passed the heavenly 
brethren ; Atea first, his brethren following, each settling in the 
land that pleased him, mindful of the generations to come. 

And Atea took the broad land of Papa-nui ; the domain of Tane 
was Akikemo; the portion of Tokohiti was in Havaiki, the land of 
fire ; Tupa-i-hakaava took the land of Eiau and Toko-Eva, a wide tract 
then, but now remains one little island and a barren reef, surf-beaten. 
And Mataoa established himself in Moho-tani, the Island of Barking 
Dogs, in olden times a land of many streams, but now, alas! laid 
waste and desolate. To Tuuhiti fell a goodly possession, the fair and 
fertile land of HivarOa, rich in palms, rich in bread-fruit, her harbours 
teeming with fish — a land of stout warriors, cunning fisherman, wise 
tuhunaSf priests armed with mighty power — the land of the great 
warrior Take. And Kokioho dwelt in the land of Uauka^ a land of 
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basalt and rock, with her three fertile valleys and her fisheries — her 
people cunning workers in stone. And the dwelling of Hakaoho was 
in the wide land of Nukuhiva, the land of the children of Haku and 
Vaku ; mighty sailors and voyagers they ; fair are their women ; their 
princes weighty of hand and wise in counsel — a land beloved of Toho- 
Tika, the god of war ; yea, beloved is the land of Taipi by the mighty 
spirit Upe-Ouoho. And Pahi took the land of Tahuata, the land of 
fair women, even the land of the people of Nuku and Hema; wherein 
dwell those that are mighty in leechcraft and witchcraft, and they that 
handle the needle of bone wherewith to mark the skin with signs and 
cunning devices, according to the ordinances of old. And the purple 
kingfisher is his messenger ; from its twitterings the tuhukas take 
their omens. And Te Koputu-Aue dwelt in Uapou, the land of many 
valleys, the land of wise priests and solemn ceremonies. Moreover to 
him fell also Fatu-hiva, a little land but rich; a land of artificers, 
cunning chisellers, and gravers of wood; fashioners of rich-wrought 
paddles, of chased bowls — possessions widely known, widely coveted. 
And Fata-Uku became a possession unto Toka-i-Yevau, in after time 
the land of Tanaoa and Meta, who wrought sore evil and brought 
destruction upon many. When, as the King, with rexikless javelin 
wounded the guardian monster, the Mano-Aiata; the same which 
upheld the island on his back as by a mighty pillar, then the mighty 
guardian shadow was wrath and withdrew his supporting bulk, and the 
land sank down into the mighty depths, and all the people perished 
save a few, and small is the portion of land now left. And unto Mihi- 
Toka fell a small and evil inheritance, the land of Motu-Nao, the same 
is nigh unto Fatu-hiva. So true is the proverb. First come ; first 
served. 

Told by the tohuka, Te Kohu TaupOy of Hakaehu Valley ^ NtiJcuhiva. 



THE LEGEND OF MAUI AND MAHUIKE, 

And how the Ghildben of Men gained the Gift of Fire. 

Maui went down beneath the ocean to the under-world to recover 
his father Ihi-Auau. Whilst engaged in thi^ dutiful occupation he 
met one of Mahuike's daughters, a maiden, Hina-te-Onihi, and forgetful 
of his mission dwelt with her as his wife. Now one day she longed 
very much for the scented oils and perfumed garlands of which her 
mortal lover told her, and gave him a calabash to take to the upper 
world and fill with these coveted treasures. But guile was in Maui's 
heart, and when he returned with the ornaments and perfumes he 
lowered the calabash through the ocean depths with a mighty hook 
attached. By and by, feeling secure of a great prey, he pulled 
violently at the rope, and lo ! a portion of Mahuike*s kingdom came up 
to the light of day. The same is the Ao-maama, and the land of Toko- 
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Eva, north-east of Eiaii, which the children of the strangers called 
"Clarke's Reef "—solid land no longer, for Mahuike has taken his own 
again. Not content with robbing Mahuike of part of his kingdom and 
his daughter, he went down to ask for the gift of the fire. After 
various incantations he sang this song : — 

*' Mahuike, Lord of the Seas, 
I have come to take thy fire. 

Whence shall I gather it ? 
From thy foot ? So be ii" * 

The fire-god, highly incensed, grudgingly yielded fire from his foot, 
into the dexterous hands of the wizard. But Maui was not yet content, 
and continuing his incantations sang on : — 

** Mahuike, Lord of the Seas, 
Give of thy fires. 

Whence shall I gather them ? 
From thy knee ? So be it." t 

The cunning sorcerer by a third incantation drew forth fire from 
the old fire-king's navel, leaving him paralysed and helpless. Not 
content with this, by a fourth mocking command be caused a mighty 
flame of fire to gush from Mahuike's mouth, whose temples burst 
asunder, and the ogre's days of mischief were over. Thus mightily 
wrought Maui the wily wizard, meeting force by guile in the gloomy 
regions below. Thus ends the tale. 

Told by TitirOuohOy the old chie/iainess of Taipi Valley. 



MARQUESAN GODS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES. 

1. Atea, the god of husbandry, who brought good seasons with 
refreshing rains. He is the patron saint of agriculture and planting. 
He took to wife Uene, and she bore Te Kava, the (wa plant, in the 
land of Ahu-Take, whence the plant was brought over seas to the 
Marquesan Group. Another wife of his, Puoo, brought forth Mako, 
the shark. Another of his progeny was Kiva, i.«., the smooth rocks. 
Another of his wives brought forth Kakaho, or Reed-grass. 

2. Te-Anu-ti-Ananua, the Marquesan Neptune, also known as 
Kee-Moana, the Lord of Ocean. 

3. Haamata-Kee, the god who taught the natives to fashion great 
idols or tikis out of stone. She came oversea from the magic land of 
Aitua. 

4. Ata, the god of thieves; then, as now, a highly respected 
fraternity in North-east Polynesia. 

* Mahuike maho tai, f Mahuike maho tai, 

£ hano au i te ahi. A tuku mai te ahi. 

Te ahi hea ? Te ahi hea ? 

Te ahi mei to vae. Te ahi mei to muo. 
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5. Ta-Pepu, the god of lust and prostitution. 

6. Te-tu-a-Hatu, the god presiding over child-birth. 

7. Moe-Hakaava, the god of fishermen. 

8. Tikoke-Puta, the god of songs and poetry. 

9. Hua-tini, the god of dances. 

10. Toho-Tika, the god of war, of thunder, and of violent rains ; 
a much dreaded divinity, worshipped with human sacrifices. The 
patron saint of the Haapi Valleys. 

11. Hanake, also called Niho-Oa, an evil deity who inflicted 
paralysis and all wasting sicknesses. 

12. Uuhoa, the god of the coco-nut palm. 

13. Ihi and Kave-Au, the two beneficent deities, female and male, 
tutelary gods of the bread-fruit tree. Compare the tuhuna'a incanta- 
tion praying for a good season : — 

** E Ihi e t Eave-Aa e 1 
A tokn mai te mei to te henna 
To te luii o te tamaiti me te kona 
A haanui te pokn e 1 ** 

14. Hoi-tini, goddess of the yam and ti plant {Cordyline). 

15. Motu-haiki, "k ^ , - , , ., ,. 

__ ,. V Gods of housebuilding and carpentry. 

17. Moko-Hae, chief of the lizard gods, hostile to mankind ; 
producers of internal ailments and racking pains — a widespread 
Polynesian belief. 

18. Te Puhi-nui-o-Autoo, the king of the eels. 

19. Tiki, ) the King and Queen of the Underworld. 

20. Hina-Mataone, j Another tradition euhemerises them, and 
declares that they were a foreign prince and wife who arrived in a 
great canoe, and became the progenitors of part of the Marquesan 
race. 

21. Moo-tii, the tutelary god of the eva tree, which produces a 
powerfully poisonous fruit, much in request for suicides, especially 
amongst women crossed in love or suffering from jealousy. Many of 
the tuhunas claimed the power to eat this food without hurt. 

22. Papa-iea, the god presiding over feasts and kava drinking. 

23. Tahu-mati^nui, the god of marriage and concubinage. 

24. Tua-te-Ahu-tapu, the Marquesan Cerberus, the grim porter of 
Hades. 

25. Geoe, the god of the pandanus and its fruit. 

26. Upe-Ouoho. The hevmanu^ or sting-ray, was scu^red to him. 

27. Taua-Manaoa, tribal god of Yaipae in Uauma. A household 
god worshipped in Taipi District by the children of Yaku ; a deified 
mortal. His name was and is used as a sanction to enforce a tabu or 
solemn prohibition. 
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THE ORDINARY GENEALOGY OP SOUTHERN 
MARQUESANS, 

GOBRESPOKDING WITH THE BaNOI AND PaPA PeBIODB IN MaOBI LeOXNBB. 



Male. 

Papa-i-Una 

Atea 

Po 

Meama 
5 Ata 

Hoata 

Ao 

A 

Vevau 
10 Fiti 

Fiti-tapu 
•Yoke 

Pu 

Pa 
16 Pu 

Pu 

Pu-maumau-atua 

Pua 

Tiu 
20 Ua 

Puapua 

Pai 

Pai-o-Fiti 

Pai-o-Vevau 
26 Pai-o-Tutuia 

Pai-o-Aunuu 

Pai-Ani 

Fatu 

Fatu 
80 Fatu 

Fatu 

Fatu 

Fatu-nui 

Fatu-pehia 
35 Tula 

Tiki 

Tiki-tapu 

Aneane 

Tanaoa 
40 U 

Faa 

Hito 

Ika-au 

Pua 
46 Hoi 

Hoi-tapu 



Female. 

Papa-i-ao 

Atanua 

Mahio 

Uu-tau 

Nana-Ii 

Hiku-Ani 

Ani-mea 

Manamana 

Havaii 

Tona-Tapu 

TeHau 

Ani-vaa 

Oata 

Vai-oa 

Tohia-nnn 

Tohia-ani 

Pu-maumau-enata 

TeHau 

Eahakaha 

Tai 

Hotehote 

Eau-Eau 

Pai-o-Tona 

Pai-o-Havaii 

Pai-o-Poapoa 

Pai-a-Ani 

Uavai 

Tou-pu-oho 

Onaona 

Hukihuki 

Hukitaa 

Oohena 

Fatu-iti 

Te-tona-mate*e 

Mata-Havaii 

Eahu-one 

Hina-na 

Tumu-kee 

Mutu-ei 

Ani-ani 

Maho-hena 

Maanau 

Te-Ua-hee-toitoi 

Papa-he-ani-mea 

Uehine 

Uehine-fati-uu 



* Yoke, derivation unknown. Perhaps compare Malagasy vo*ej an alligator. 
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Eoo-pana 

Taahaa 

Napii-tahi 
60 Napii-toa 

Napii-ima 

Napii-fita 

Napii-iva 

Na-Uha-kabakaha 
55 Na Motootoo-aita 

Hoahoa-aita 

Havini 

Meihano 

Hoi-Tanaoa 
60 Hoi-Ayaiki 

Mata-aa-pona 

Puna-uu-nui 

Pana-fae 

Pana-tntu 
65 Puna-tope 

Pana-Tete 

Pona-tohii 

Puna-tea 

Na-pnna-e-fita 
70 Tapa-hee 

Tapa-aitn 

Tupa-tani-tete 

Tnpa-baka-tauia 

Tapa-Taa-ia-bni-hena 
75 Tapa-tani-apau 

Tupa-matobi-nna 

Fe-Faa-tioe*-kua 

Maita-tetee 

Na-tupa-e-fitn 
80 Tnpa-oa-ia-fai 

Nukn 



Atata-Takiei 

Aohata-katokato 

Napii-na 

Napii-fa 

Napii-ono 

Napii-vaa 

Napii-poni 

Na-aba>eyaeya 

Na-menava-ia-an 

Moe-te-nia-ia-Havini 

Mata-Tiva 

Han-fii 

Te-Atn-o-Tn 

Nun-epa 

Toi-tata 

Mibe-na 

Pubi-mei-oto 

Naa-mee-aba 

Hona-oho 

Moo-taa 

Tapna-i-nun 

Fiti-ei 

Aa-mei-me-a4-be-aha (?) 

Naonao 

Motoiea (?) 

Kopa-nia-mea (?) 

Oata 

Hootio 

Tia-te-Ani-me-maaeae 

Tupa-matobi-ani 

Te-Faa-tioe-mea 

Maitu-oboan 

Haioa-te-mau 

Pubo 

Uia-ei 



Tben follows tbe colonization of Tabuata by some of Nuku's 
descendants, and a little later tbe wars of Taka-Ii in East Hivaoa. 

Supplied by PcJiai^ of Hapatone^ and his daugJUer TichFai-Pue, 



GENEALOGY OF PRINCESS SABINE, 
Ob Tahu-uto-oho, Wife of Moanatini, Son of Queen Yabkbhu. 
Male. Female. 

Nuku Uia-Ei 



Hoto 
Oko 
Mo6ta 
5 Tin 
Menaba 
Teaa 



Moe-i-Akau 

Inuvaa 

Niniano 

Mofita 

Meau-taina 

Tanata 



* Comparative Dictionary, p. 516, 8ub voce Tiore. 
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Moihaa 


Papa-te-nu-ena 


Mana-nea 


Titi-Kua 


10 Veia 


Taihona 


Uavai 


Hinapopoa 


Taavau 


Hail 


Ahieve 


Taie 


Pio 


Aiomi 


16 Punni 


Taha-ee 


Mahi 


Tuihena 


Aoo 


Tumutoa 


Tipo 


Taapaha 


Aka-ni 


Taatu 


20 Tanaoa-ui 


Te-haa-ua-oo 


Homata 


Paaina 


Kouae-hitini 


Taiohu 


Tiko 


Paiad 


Tu 


Aha-Ei 


25 Taha-au 


Hatoa 


Mavai-te-tona 


Man 


Nin-aa 


He-v&-m&e 


Mao-tia 


Tafeta 


T6.oho.Naiki 


Tapa-te-ani 


80 Hontuao 


Papa-oa-hau 


Oaoho 


Pee 


Aatapa 


Tan-a.Pee 


Taputete 


Patee-atai 


Honu-Aiki 


Utu-mao 


85 HiTa-tona 


Mata-honu 


He-uu-nui 


Te-mama-te-honu 


Tuhi-tete 


Tohi-tapapaa 


Pinai-oa 


Pihuavai 


Te-abi-matapue 


Te-pootu-i-tahoata 


40 Te-ehu-a-Tiu 


Te Maaau 


Telki-fai-atae 


U-o6a 


Haapeikua 


Tahia-ahi-ani 


Panauoteaa, ) 




Tahia-Uto-Oho, ) 




Also called Te-Maa-o-hema. 


She married f Prince Stanislaus Moanatini, 


the son of Vaekehu and Moana, the late King of the Marquesas. 



THE GENEALOGY OF QUEEN VAEKEHU, 

Of Nukuhiva. 
Hale. FemalA. 

Moa-Heian Moa-Tnpaa 

Moa-Haatokatoka Oto-te-Heian 

Puna-ia-vee Pnna-ia-Eoo 

Papa-oka Papa-Ao 

Puaina-noa was tlie mother of PajMi-Uka and daughter of Puna-ia- 
Keo. She married the god Tane. Two daughters were born, 
Te-Otui-Heue and Te Mee-a-Ani. The former married Te Mataki-tini. 
A daughter was bom, Te-Uu-Toka, whom Aki-Tuki took to wife, and 
begot a large family : Tua-taa, Meau-ii, Tai-toa-pi, Tai-too-pa, Tai- 
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pupuna, Tai-heikai, Puharhona, Paha-kea, Aku-IIua, and Kokoo-ama 
(sons). The two latter were taken up to heaven by the gods Pupuke 
and Manani, subsequently becoming subjects of Ku-Moana, god of 
ocean. Taii-a-Kuku, Taii-a-Hauhau, and Te-au-me-Vei were daughters 
of Te Aki-Kuti and Te XJu-Toka; the last took for her husband 
Takaoa-Menava-i-Aitu. Their daughter Poinoino married Pakau-te-Ii. 
The marriage proved childless, and Poinoino left her husband and went 
to Hiva-Oa, where she married Pou-Nui. Many families in Hiva-Oa 
trace descent from this princess. Pakau-te-Ii took anotlier wife, Hina 
Tanaua, to whom a daughter was born, Te-Heke-o-Tiki. Te-Po-nui-Atea 
(a dhief of Haapd) married Te-Heke-o-Tiki. Their daughter Te-Pa^ 
tini (husband's name lost) bore a daughter, TaurTetua-a-Puna-tete. 
Kiato-Nui took to wife Tau-Tetua-a-Puna-tete, who bore a daughter, 
Pu-te-hee, who bore a daughter, Tia-Hutu (chieftainess of Haavao). 
Hau-putoka took to wife Tia-Hutu ; a daughter was bom, Hina-au- 
penapena. Taeva-ehitu took to wife Hina-au-penapena ; a daughter 
was bom, Ou-ti-putoka. Hau-o-Tu took to wife Ou-ti-putoka, Their son 
Te-Iki-o-Haavao took to wife Uhi-Toka. Their son Haavao-nui-Atea 
took to wife Pu-tona. Their son Eriko was the adopted father of 
Yaekehu. 

Though doubly defective according to our Western notion (compare 
the break after Pakau-te-Ii, and the substitution of adoption for blood 
relations), the above is the orthodox and approved genealogical tree 
of the queen. 

Compare with the genealogy of Tahia-uto-oho (inde Stanislaus, wife 
of Prince Moanatini, son of Vaekehu). 

Told by tlie tuhuka, Te Kohu-Taupo^ of ffakaehu Valley, Nukuhiva. 



A TAHUATA GENEALOGY. 

The families on Tahuata date the settlement of the island back to 
the progeny of Nuku and Uia-ei. The family of Tahia-noho-ani count 
back forty-four generations to the above, and the family of Tia-Fai-Pue 
count back sixty-two — both ladies of good family in Hapatone Valley. 
The latter being most elaborate I here subjoin. 

In the above connexion it must be noted that these names are of 
great antiquity. The name of the ancestral patriarch Nuku only 
comes 134th in the genealogical records of Hivaoa, the sister island. 
Nuu occurs in the Hawaiian cosmogonies and perhaps in Moriori 
Nuku-wae-roroa. 

One of the descendants (the ninth) from Nuku is Taka-Ii, the great 
demi-god and hero of Puamau Valley, in whose hononr were built the 
two great stone statues which stand in a sacred enclosure in the upper 
portion of the valley, themselves evidently of great antiquity. Thus, 
reckoning back from Tia-Fai-Pue's family record, and allowing some 
thirty years to each generation, if we allow Taka-Ii an antiquity of 
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some 1,600 years, we pretty exactly fix the date of an important period 
in the history of the Southern Marquesas. 

The Conquests op Taka-Ii and the Settlement op Tahuata. 
In the subjoined genealogy it is noticeable how often the element 
Tona occui-s. It is the Southern pronunciation of Tonga. The 
Northern pronunciation is Toka, whilst the Taipi Valley and district 
give the ethnic term its just value. 



BE GENEALOGY OF TIA-FAl-PUE, OF HA] 




Tahuata Island. 


Male. 


Female. 


Nuku 


XJia-Ei 


Hota 


Moe-i-Akaa 


Aa-ite-Tini 


Puke-Tona 


Aa-i-mano 


Heke-Oho 


5 Aiki-Huea 


Moa 


Aiki-te-huehue 


Vai-tapa-ii 


Te-aha-noi 


Papaa-tano 


Te-aho-iti 


Kaava-tai 


Hail 


Tapa-haii-tona 


10 Haii-noi-a-oko 


Tapa-te-yai-ani 


Haii-ie-ueue 


Tona-taki-ei 


Oko-i-Yevau 


. Pabua-tona 


Haii-paha 


Tapa-haii-tona 


Paa-i-mohai 


Yaiaa-a-tetoa 


16 Pepeiu 


Tanaoa-i-te-pua 


Tia-epa-mama 


Tano-ei 


Tiu-tua-tapu 


Tano-tupua 


Tiu-oho-mota 


Aa-mata 


Tia-oho-oa 


Aha-noi 


20 Tiu-aha 


Kohia 


Feta-Eaa 


Tia-meama 


Faa.ta 


Atiae 


Fau-haka 


Tani-pua 


Fan-hakaie-pu-tona 


Meama 


25 Faa-tapa 




Yahane-taha 


Tehe-putu 


Vahane-poto 


Tani-oto 




Putu-ahu 


Moe 


Tuemo 


SO Te.&a-tapa 


Tapa-tona 


Te-tai-a-Tanaoa 


Piki.au 


Te-Tai-Mohuta 


Aha-oha 


Te-Tai-Mouna 


Puki-ei 


Tau-Mouna 


Te-mau-o-tu 


85 Tani-Au 


Tai-oho 


Tani-NaaUa 


Peu-kea 


Tumu-Naha 


Noho-tapa 


Atoa 


Ipo-tona 


Patona 


Tuhi-metani 


40 Ainui 


Upaa 


Tu-Nuu 


Pu-tona 
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Ani-vaa 

Mftxno 

Moeaa 
45 Moe 

Yaha-tete 

Toa-nui 

Poa-aa 

Tou-tai-aa 
50 Mahi-pua-tua 

Honn-pu-tona 

Pehi-tete 

Te-npoo-o-ta-haa-oa 

Tnha-aa 
55 Atoa-Mioi 

Apohi-ataa 

Tnhi-hapai 

Yahi-ei-um 

Motiti 
60 Kaa-hei-tini 

Pahai 



Tia-aha 

Eee-epa 

Tna-kii 

Hiva-ei 

Ua-tapa 

Tu-nuu 

Maa-ta-i-te-ani 

Paea-tapaa 

Tahia-vau-oho 

Te.puhi-atetoa 

Toaa-tuhi 

Maka-oa 

Hifcete 

Taitanpu 

Ti-Poho-ia-Ta 

Pitai-hd 

Tohi-o-tipu 

Paepae-Ani 

Pumaa 

Tapae 



Tia-Fai-Pae, the present lady. 
Perhaps the divisions of Haii, Tiu, Yahane, and Fau should be 
only counted as representing one generation each. Probably the date 
of Nuku is at least as ancient as the 4th century a.d. 



SHORT GENEALOGY OF TITI-YEI, 

ChIEFTAINEBS of HoTTMI YALLBT, NX7XT7HiyA. 

The interest attaching to this genealogy is that it fixes approxi- 
mately the date of the partition of Nukuhiva between Teii-nui-a-Haku 
and Taipi-nui-a-Yaku. 

Vaku 

Taa-oho-ei married their daaghter 
Tahii-tiki 
Hiaa-Ei 
5 Hope-a-Taipi 
Taomi-toaa 
Pehaki-o-te-ii 
Puna-nani-aha 
Pahi-kaa-oho 
10 Tihau 
Haatai 



Female. 
Pipikiee 
Te-yai-Ani 
Manu-£i 
£i-taa-noa 
Pna-te-ano 
Tahu-tai 
Te-knpa-o-te-ii 
Tahia-taki-tona 
Hiko-ei-nui 
Tahia-moepu-e-tohi 
Titi-vei 



The present chief and ohieftainesBs. 



THE DESCENT OF THE PEOPLE OF NUKUHIYA. 

Te Anu (space) and Tangae (gasping) producing Te Kiikii (flinfc- 
stone or surface), Te Mangatava (gaping with a crack), Huai-atu 
(opening out), Huai-mai (opening up), Tu-eva (suspended), Keikei-henua 
(digging the land), Tokona-e-te-henua (supporting, holding up the land), 
Pupuke-niu (enlargement), Haakotokoto (shouting, crying out), Mioi 
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peka (embracing crosswise), Kanahau-o-Tu (brightness of Tu), Keetu-o- 
Pinea (the pillar or obelisk of Pinea — the cherished), Moni (the 
consumer), Motoooke, Toho-Tika (clear oracle — the god of war), 
Tinaku-taoia, Papa-nui-o-Tinaku, Ahee-Take, Aitu-Takuku. 

Aitu-Takuku took to wife Te-Mau-ote-Moo (a mortal woman). 
Their sons were Te Mapu-o-te-Hiti-ae (the climbing up, rising up) and 
Oaoa-te-Ata (long trails of cloud). The latter took to wife Kakai-Hoa, 
Their son Tane-tu-Henua espoused Peau-Kua, who bore him Kakapu 
and Kohui-Hai, twin sons, and a daughter, lihau-te Koe. Maee-Oatea 
(a god from Mars — FetVrKua) espoused her. Mahoa-te-Papa (a sky 
god) took to wife their daughter Tuatuake. Haka-hotu-pu, their son, 
espoused Te-One-Pukua ; unto them was born Kimi-Henua, Nohoanga- 
te-kui-te-Too, and Te-too-panu. Te-too-panu took to wife Tinatina, who 
bore twin sons, Haku and Vaku. 

From these were bom the two tribes or ethnic divisions of 
Nukuhiva — (1) Te-Ti-nui-a-Haku, who occupy the Haapa District, 
Tai-o-Hae Valley, and Hakani and Aakapa ; (2) Taipi-nui-a-Vaku, who 
occupy the valleys of Taipi, Houmi, Anahu, Ilaatuatua, and Hatiheu. 

Told by the chiefiainesa Titi Onoho, Taipi Valley, 

N.B, — The Taipi District has ng, where the valleys of Taiohae, &c., 
have k. 



THE SETTLEMENT OF THE MARQUESAS, 

And the early EiNas thereof. 

The following was told me by an old tuhuna (Tiatete) in Hanaiapa 
Valley, on Hivaoa. The names of the early kings do not exactly 
coincide with those given by Te Kohu Taupo, the Nukuhiva sage, but 
the discrepancy is not very great, and the two accounts supplement 
each other. Compare also South Marquesan genealogy, given on 
page 191, where Fiji, Tonga, Vavau, Tutuila, Aunuu, and Borabora 
are mentioned. 

In the present list the original mother-country's name is given as 
Ahia-tue. Compare the Rarotongan Atia. Asia seems to be indicated 
as a dim and far-off memory. Tue probably has the sense of " misty, 
indistinct," a sort of Ultima Thule. Compare Maori turehit^ fairy, 
indistinctly seen; Tongan tule, drowsy; Samoan hUemoe, weary, 
drowsy. 

The lands given in order below are the nine stages of the Marquesan 
people on their way to their final resting-place, and the chiefo who 
ruled them in their migrations. 

Conntiy. Baling Ohief . 
Ahia-tue Makaio 

Annua* Kaho-ta 

Havaii TonaFiti 

* In the Samoan Group Aanuu is a small island close to Tutuila. 
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PapAnai 


Oatea 


Vevao 


Tafuta 


Tona-Nui 


• Tau-Tona 


Fiti-Nui 


Eopana 


TeAkau 


Hei-ana 


Fatu-taa 


Aneane 


Finally their migrations ended thus : 


— 


Eiao and Fata-Uku fell to 


Tanaoa 


Naohiva 


Abo-manii 


Uapoa 


Pa-ohe 


Uaona 


Eokioho 


Moho-tani 


Mata-oa 


FatQ-Hiva 


Mitono 



The settlement of Hiva-Oa, Tahuata, Te Meae, and Motu-Nao was 
not given by my informant; but the paper on page 191 supplements 
the account. 

Aunuu is possibly mentioned in Moriori genealogy (23) as Raunukn.* 
Kahotu, Bang of Aunuu, coincides with Kopotu, sixth King of Tonga. 
Tona-Nui appears in the title of the eighteenth King of Tonga — Havea- 
Tui Tonga-Nui-i-buibui (N.B. — Modem Tongan for Nui is Lahi). 

On page 191 the other designation of the land of Tonga is given as 
Tona-Tapo* Fiti-Nui, the exact Polynesian rendering of the Melanesian 
Viti-Levu (N.B.— In Fyian, Levu = Nui). 



THE SETTLEMENT OF TAHUATA AND FATU-HIVA 

By the Descendants or Nuku and XJia-Ei. 

Nuku and TJia-Ei had six sons — Eva-e\a-i-te-tua, Eva-eva-i-te-ao, 
Pua-i-tetua, Pua-i-te-ao, Mata-i-te-tua, Mata-i-te-ao — who migrated 
from the neighbourhood of Atuona to Hanavave, in Fatu-Hiva, and 
became the ancestors of the Eva Eva clan. There is another clan in 
Hanavave and Hanateone called the Ati-Panu, who claim to be 
descended from Tupa-oa-ia-Fai and Puho-Momo, who just before 
Nuku's time emigrated from Tahauku to the same valley in Fatu- 
Hiva. 

Nuku and XJia-Ei had also a daughter named Te-Ipo-Atu who went 
to Nukuhiva. Their other sons were Tahia-noho-ani and Pahai, whence 
trace their origin, and Hotu (who married Moe-Akau). 

The genealogies of Tahuata families unanimously fiall back on Nuku 
and TJia-EL Of late years, however, a number of Fatu-Hiva people 
have left their country and settled in Yaitahu and Hapatone, which 
has caused some slight confusion in the family tree. 

The genealogy of Tahia-Uto-Oho, the wife of the late Prince 
Moana-tini, is a valuable collateral piece of evidence as to the accuracy 
of these genealogies and of the approximate chronology deduced. 

* Bnanuka is the correct rendering in the Moriori genealogy, not Baonoko. — 
Editors. 
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THE STORY OP FATU-UKU ISLAND, 

And its pabtial Submbroencb. 

The curious point about this ancient tradition is the portion of the 
story which describes the island as being held up on the back of a great 
shark ; similar to the Japanese tale which tells of the isles of Niphon 
supported by a huge cat-fish. The name of Tanaoa's wife, Ometo, 
coincides with the Maori Aweto or Ameto— the lowest region of Hades ; 
it also coincides with the Japanese Omida, King of the Underworld, 
and perhaps with the Egyptian Amenti. 

N.B. — Mano-Aiata, the piscine Atlas, means the tiger-6hark or 
ground-shark. 

The tale is as follows: Tanaoa, with his wife Ometo, growing 
weary of their district of Atuona, determined to settle in Fata-Uku, 
then a large island. Tliere a son was bom to them, and there they 
built a great house and a tank to keep alive the fish they caught until 
such time as they might need them. Now, there were many fish in 
the tank of the humu or leather-jacket kind. One day it happened 
that all the people went on a fishing expedition, and the boy was left 
alone. For a prank, as boys will do, he let the fish out of the enclosure 
back into the ocean again. The leather-jackets, on i*egaining their 
freedom, worried and nibbled at the head of the tiger-shark, the 
guardian spirit of the island, and so provoked him that, with one lash 
of his tail, he broke the slender pillar of rock which held up the 
island, at the same time withdrawing his own supporting bulk. The 
land was overturned and sank down in the depths, and the people 
perished in the sea. Not one was left alive. Only a little piece of 
land was left. This is the story of Fatu-Uku or Sunken-rock. 

Traces of a similar convulsion of nature are found in the name 
Taha-Uku (portion of land sunken), a valley near Atuona, where there 
is a submerged landing-place of enormous blocks ; this is on Hiva-Oa. 
In Taipi Yalley, also, there is a tradition of an early race who built 
piers and landing-places in the bay ; now sunk under the sea, but 
occasionally visible at very low tides. 

Told by Tia-tete, of Hanaiapa, mi HivorOa. 



THE VALLEYS OF THE MARQUESAS AND THEIR CLANS. 

Northern Qroup. 

NUKUmVA. 
Valley or Digtriet. Tribe or Clan. 

Tai*o-Hae (scanty native population, Ahunia 
some 60) Kikoee 

Pakiu 
Haavao 
Meau 
Hoata 
Oupa 
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Valley or DiBtrfot. 

Hakaui and Taioa (popaUtion about 
150) 

Haapd (now almost entirely extinct) 



Aakapa (only number some 40 sonls) 



Hakaehn 



Tribe or CUn. 

Tuooho 

Namon-a-ii 

Eahee 

Eika 

Pokaa 

Naiki 

Tatai-i-yaa 

Matahua 

Tekii 

Te-whi-toa 

Ati-Toka 

Po-Iva 

Manu 

Pua 
Naiki 



The above tribes are called Teii-ntu-a-Hakn. They use the k in 
their dialect. The tribes below who occupy the rest of the island are 
called Taipi-nui-a-Yaku, and use ng in their dialect instead of k. 



Taipi-Vai (now almost depopulated 


Ei-ee 


by small-poz. Mehevi^s clan 


Ati-heuu 


mentioned in Herman Melville's 


Katuoho 


"Typee.") 


Po-Iva 




Puhi-Kua 




Manati 


Houmi (about 60 people. United 


Ati-hi-au-ei 


name of Houmi people, Te-Ava- 


Te-noho-Kaavai 


Aki.) 


Te-Kahu-Nou 


Haatuatua (scanty population) 


Hae-eka 




Ati-kua 




Mavaepu 


Anahu (10 or 12 surviving) 


Eoniho 


Hatiehu (wide valley of some 120 


Ati-Kea 


inhabitants, mostly living far 


Puhi-oho 


inland) 


Ati-puku 




Tapatea 




Tuu-Oho 


UAUNA (Washinoton 


Ihtj^nd). 


Yaipaee (about 70 inhabitants. Also 


Naiki 


called Invisible Bay) 


Vaetahi 




Tuhi-pipi 


Hane 


Titi-tea 


Vainaonao (now extinct) 


Ati-Kao 


Hokatu 


Maku-oho 


Hana-ei (migrated en masn to Hokatu) 


Noho-kea 


UAPOU. 




Hakahau 


Naiki 


Hohoi 


Tavaka 
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Valley or District. 

Hakatao 
Hakamaii 
Hakabetaa 
Hakakuti 



Tribe or Clan. 

Te-AhiPateo 
Ahu-Tai 
Poau 
Toa-Tai 



Other valleys are Paaumua, Hikeu, Oneou, and Hakanahi. 

Eiao, now uninhabited ; it was formerly held by the Tuametaki 
clan. The sunken land of Toko-eva, now known as Clarke's Reef, 
once was a populous land. 

Southern Group. 

HIVA-OA (or Dominica). 



Atuona 


NaiM 




Papuaei 




TeAai 


Hanaupe 


Kua-i-te-oho 


Hekeani 


Ati-kea 




Tiaha 




Hatua 


Puamau (well popalated; about 450 


Pahatai and 1 


inhabitants) 




Nahoe 


Putio 


Hanahi 


Ati-pae 


Hanapaoa 


Etu-oho 


Hanatikua 


Tafati 


Hanaipi (seaward) 


Uaivi 


. (inland) 


Haai 


Hanamenu , 


Piina 


Taoa 


Tin 



MOHO-TANI, 
now uninhabited ; fonnerly held by the clan Moi-a-tiu. 





TAHUATA. 




Vaitahu 






Hema 


Hapatone 






Taiuoho 


Hanateio 






Ati-Kua 


Hanatetena 






Kaa-i-te-oho 


Haaoipu 






Mioi 


Motopu 






Uavai 




FATUHIVA 


(Maodalena). 


HanaTave 






Eva-eva 
Moota 


Hanateone 






Ati-Panu 


Omoa 






Anainoa 


Hanamoohe 






Taioa 


Hanahona 






Kua-i-te-oho 
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LIST OF MARQUESAN TAPUS OR PROHTBfTIONa 

1. Formerly forbidden for women to eat together with men of 
bonito, squid, popii^ and koehi, 

2. Women might not go in a canoe. 

3. Women might not climb on top of the platform of ;inv saci-e«l 
enclosure. 

4. Red and dark blue clothes were prohibited. 

5. Tobacco was not to be smoked inside the. linus(\ 

6. Mats were not to be earned on the head or in the liands, but to 
be dragged along the ground. 

7. Women might not eat bananas, fresh bi-eadfruit, or coco nuts. 

8. Many sorts of fish were also tapu to women, also pigs of a 
brown colour, goats and fowls. 

9. The knavena fish was tapu to the fishermen, also the jjeata^ a 
sort of shark. 

10. Children, miglit not cany one another pick-a-back. 

11. Human hair when cut off was not to be thrown on the ;;jround, 
for fear of being trodden on, or of any evil-minded person isecuring it 
for the purpose of uttering a curse over it. 

12. Weeping was forbidden formerly. 

The above list refers to Nukuhiva ; all tajms wei-e abrogated 
when Temoana married Vaekehu. 

In South Marquesas. 

13. There was a class of old men called " taua" who were forbidden 
to do any kind of work, because of some sacred character attaching to 
them. 

14. The mokOf a species of shark, was tapu in Hekeani. 

15. The pukoko, a small red fish, tapu in Uapou. 

16. The heimanu, or sting-ray, tapu in Taipi Valley as the emblem 
of the god Upe-Ouoho. 
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Bt Edward Treoear. 



TO show how well known to the priests and mythologists of Hawaii 
are the heroes and demi-gods of Maori tradition, I ventare to 
present the following short sketch. 

I was enabled several years ago to do a slight service for a dis- 
tinguished Hawaiian scholar, who was good enough to send me in 
return a collection of ancient meles and genealogies from the collections 
in Kona, Maui, and Hawaii. Two of these songs contain direct 
reference to persons whose names and legendary histories are well 
known to us. 

I transcribe a part of Ka wa Umi-kumania4imay as I received it. 

** Manaku ke kane, o Hikohoale ka wahine, 
Kahiko ke kane, o Eaea ka wahine, 
Lukahakona ke kane, o Koulamaikalani ka wahine, 
O Luannu ke kane, o Kawaomaaukele ka wahine, 
Kii ke kane, o Hinakonla ka wahine, 
Hanaa o Ula, hanau o Nananlu, 
Ulu ke kane, o ka Punaa ka wahine, 
Nana ke kane, o Kapolani ka wahine, 
O Nanaie ke kane, o Eahaamokuleia ka wahine, 
Nanaiekini ke kane, o Hinakinaa ka wahine, 
Waikalani ke kane, o Kekanilani ka wahine, 
Euheleimoana ke kane, o Mapnuaiaaala ka wahine, 
O Eonohiki ke kane, o Hakaululena ka wahine, 
O Waolena ke kane, o Mahuie ka wahine, 
O Akalana ke kane, o Hinaakeahi ka wahine, 
Hanaa Maai maa, Hanaa Maai waena, 
Hanaa Maui Eikii, Hanaa Maai a kamalo, 
ka malo o Akalana i hamea, 
Hookaahua Hina, a keahi hanaa he moa. 
He huamoa ka keiki, a Hina, i hookahaa.** 

I will now give a rough translation of the above, changing the 
Hawaiian spelling into Maori letters. 
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** Mamtta the hoBband, Whitohokare the wife, 
Tawhito the hnsbaod, Taea the wife, 
Ra-taha-tonga the husband, Tokora-mai-te-rangi the wife, 
Roanoka the husband, Te Wao-maan-tere the wife. 
Tiki the hosband, Hina-tokora the wife. 
Brought forth were Um and Nanaom, 
Urn the husband, Panoka the wife. 
Nana* (or Nganga) the husband, Tapurangi the wife, 
Nanaie the husband, Te Hau-motn-reia the wife, 
Nanaierangi the husband, Hina-tin4u the wife, 
Wai-te-rangi the husband, Te Tau-i-rangi the wife, 
Tu-here-i-moana the husband, Bfa-pnkua-ika-kakara the wife, 
Tongohiti the husband, Whata-uru-renga the wife, 
Waorenga the husband, Mahuika the wife, 
A-Taranga the husband, Hina-a-te-ahi the wife, 
Bom was Maui the foremost, Bom was Maui the middle one. 
Bom was Maui Tikitiki, Bom was Maui from the apron (inaro), 
From the girdle which A-Taranga had fastened. 
Pregnant was Hina, and a fowl {moa) was bom, 
A hen*s egg was the offspring that Hina oonoeiTed." 

Of these ancient persons the names of Tawhito, Roannku, Tiki, 
Uru, Ngangana, Tongohiti, Taranga, Mahuika, Maui, and Hina are 
well known in New Zealand. 

Another song, Ka wa Umi-kumanuHmo, commences thus : — 

" Maui ka kane, o Hinakealohaila ka wahine, 
O Nanamaoa ke kane, o Hinakapaikua ka wahine, 
O Kulai ke kane, o Hinahoopaia ka wahine, 
O Nanakuae ke kane, o Keankuhonua ka wahine, 
Kapawa ke kane, o ke Kukuluhiokalani ka wahine, 
O Heleipawa ke kane, o Eookookumaikalani ka wahine, 
Hulumalailena ke kane, o Hinamaikalani ka wahine, 
O Aikanaka ke kane, o Hinaaiakamalama ka wahine. 
Hanau o Panaimua, o Hema, o Puna i muli, 
Ahai Hema i ke apuela o Luamahaheau ka wahine, 
Hanau Kahainuia Hema o Hinauluohia kana wahine, 
O Wahieloa ke kane, o Hoolaukahili ka wahine, 
O Laka ke kane, o Hikawaolena ka wahine, 
O Luannu ke kane, o Kapokuleiula ka wahine, 
Kamea ke kane, o Popomaile ka wahine, 
Pohukaina ke kane, o Huahuakapolei ka wahine, 
O Hua ke kane, o Hikiiluna ka wahine." 

This may be translated thus : — 

** Maui the husband, Hina-te-aroha-kira the wife, 
Nanamaoa the husband, Hina-te-pai-tua the wife, 
Turaki the husband, Hina-whaka-paia the wife, 
Nana-tu-ake the husband, Te-au-tu-whenua the wife, 
Tapawa the husband, Tutura-hiko-te-rangi the wife, 
Herei-pawa the husband, Tokotoko-tu-mai-te-rangi the wife, 
Huru-ma-rangi-renga the husband, Hina-mai-te-rangi the wife, 



* Compare the Moriori genealogy (p. 42 of the March number of this year's 
Journal of Polynesian Society), Ura and Ngangana following Tiki. 
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Eaitangata the husband, Hina-a-ika-te-marama the wife, 

Born were Punga the first, Hema, and Punga the last, 

Carried away was Hema in the strife, Rua-ma-wha-wheau the wife, 

Bom was Tawhaki-nui-a-Hema, Hine-aru-ohia his wife, 

Wahieroa the husband, Whaka-rau-tawhiri the wife, 

Bata the husband, Hira-wao-renga the wife, 

Buanuku the husband, Te Po-tu-rei-kura the wife, 

Tameka the husband, Popomaire the wife, 

Po-huta-ina the husband, Huabua-te-po-rei the wife, 

Hua the husband, Whiti-i-runga the wife." 

In this song can be recognized the Maori heroes Maui, Kaitangata, 
Hema, Punga, Tawhaki, Katrt, Wahieroa, Ruanuku, &c. After this 
part the names, except that of Eongomai (Lonomai), are apparently 
those of strangers ; so that it would appear that the lines of Hawaii 
and New Zealand branched at Hua's name.* 



* See Mr. 8. Percy Smith's similar conclusion from other data in Tahiti, <ftc., 
Journal Polynesian Society, yol. ii p. 38. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 



[74] Notes on a supposed early Mention of New Zealand In a 
Geographical Treatise of the 12th Century. 
In the account of the Proceedings of the Otago Institute, at a meeting 
held March 16, 1870, (Trans. N. Z. Institute ^ vol. iii, part i. Proceedings, p. 65), it 
appears that the Vice-President, Mr A. Eccles, read a paper " On the Discovery of 
New Zealand." He suggested that New Zealand had been visited before Tasman's 
time, giving the following as his grounds for so doing : — " The editor of the English 
Mechanic t (December 3rd, 1869, p. 279), states, in answer to a correspondent, 
* Urban,' that various Arabic geographical works of the 13th and 14th centuries, 
many of which, having been translated, as ' El Ideesee,' by M. Jaubert, are to be 
found in the fine libraries of Vienna and Paris, as well as in the various Asiatic 
Ethnological Societies, both English and foreign, describe New Zealand as a large 
and very mountainous country in the farthest Southern Ocean, beyond and far 
south-east of both Bay (Borneo) and Bartalie (New Guinea), and as being unin- 
habited by man, and containing nothing but gigantic birds known as the * Se^moah.* " 
Mr Eccles then gave the names of several foreign publications in which passages 
of the works are to be found translated. I have several times tried to get to the 
source of the information given above, but have always been unsuccessful. Within 
the last three months I wrote to the Librarian of the great library at Paris, enclosing 
the paragraph and asking for his assistance, but have as not yet heard from him. 
I have, however, just discovered the key to it, and by the insertion of this note in 
the Polynesian Journal I trust that we may soon have the passage supposed to 
apply to New Zealand published. The paragraph, after the words '* 13th and 14th 
centuries,*' should read, "many of which have been translated, as those of El 
Edrisi by M. Jaubert, and are," &c. El Edrisi is a well-known geographer of the 
12th century, and his writings have been translated by M. Jaubert into French in 
1840, as vols. 5 and 6 of the Recueil des Voyages issued by the Soci6t^ de Geographic 
of France. It seems that in 1861 a number of oriental scholars arranged to under- 
take a new translation, each taking a separate division. According to the last 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica^ Central and Eastern Asia (which I suppose 
would be the section in which we are interested) was allotted to Defr^mery. One 
portion appeared in 1866, but I cannot ascertain if any other part has since been 
issued. Perhaps some foreign members of the Polynesian Society may be in a 
position to forward a translation of that part of the work which is supposed to 
apply to New Zealand, and also that part in particular anent the " Setooah." 
Possibly this may be our friend the " Simurgh " again — the *' Boc " of the Arabian 
story -tellers. From the account given in the Encyclopedia^ the general map of £1 
Edrisi's work is published by Dr. Vincent in his Periplus of the Erythraan Sea, 
This is probably inaccessible in the colonies, but a sketch of the Australasian area 
would be of interest to us. The Bodleian contains a MS. of the work dated about 
1500, which would give probably what is required. The University of Jena has a 
MS. with a Latin translation by Velochius, not published. Although further 
research may possibly prove that there is nothing in the work relating to New 
Zealand, the investigation will be the means of settling a matter which has been 
an open question for a quarter of a century. — A. Hamilton. 
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[75] Eating Worms. 

Some years ago I happened to meet an elderly Maori man and two children, 
while I had in my hand a canister of worms dug for fishing. Showing the worms 
to my old acquaintance, I remarked that they were good bait for eels, but instead 
of assenting, he laconically replied, *' Ka pai he kai.'' Then suiting his action to 
his word, he took from the canister one of the largest worms, pinched of! the tail, 
ran it between his fingers to discharge the inside, and popped it into his mouth, 
eating it with evident relish, while I watched him with much amusement. The 
effect on the Maori children was curious, their expressions of disgust being unmis- 
takable. I could not understand what they said, but the words ka kino frequently 
occurred. I think this incident worth recording. The eating of worms is regarded 
as a disease ; it would therefore be interesting to discover whether worms were 
used as food by the Maori in olden times. If they were, the behaviour of the 
children shows how soon an article of diet may become distasteful or even disgust- 
ing to those who have ceased to use it. — Joshua Rutland. 

[76] Note on "The Song of Kualll." 

In the Journal, vol. ii, p. 169, line 306 of *' The song of Kualii, of Hawaii," is 
the following : ** Ukanaopiopio, Moakuaalano." Will some of our Hawaiian mem- 
bers oblige by giving an English translation of this ? Piopio is the name given by 
the Maoris to a certain historical feather, said to have been that of the moa 
(dinaniis.) In connexion with the above sentence I notice three misprints in the 
Journal. Lono = Maori Bongo, is spelt Hono. On page 177 is Uktnaopiopio, 
the steerers in the stern of the canoe (?). Moakuaalono, the rushing up of the 
waves, is compared to the rushing up of a game-cock to fight (?). The kiwi 
was, by the Maori, said to be "the hidden bird of Tane,*' which would compare 
with *' the fighting moa of Bongo," if that is equivalent to Moa-kua-a-Lono. — 
Taylor White. 

[77] Ancient Polynesian Chart. 

We have received from the Bev. J. E. Newell, of Samoa, a very interesting 
photographic copy of an ancient Polynesian Chart, which we hope to reproduce 
in the next number of the Journal. — Editors. 
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THE MORIORI PEOPLE OF THE CHATHAM 
ISLANDS : THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 



By Alexander Shand, op Chatham Islands. 



Chap. VII.— KO MATANGI-AO— (con^mwcrf.) 
The Story op Tu-moana. (Translation). 

The following story of Ta-moana, translated from the original, may 
possibly appear more interesting than others of the legends published, as 
it describes more particularly the immediate cause of the Morioris' departure 
for the Chatham Islands from Hawaiki, as they allege. The names of places 
and other incidents mentioned in connexion therewith have a very strong ring 
of New Zealand ; it is possible these might have been preserved, on the 
assumption that New Zealand was their last stage of departure for the 
Ghathams. Without laying too much stress on the fact, there certainly is a 
considerable amount of agreement in the names of the places given to the 
locality of the last battle-ground before their departure with those which bear 
the same names at Tauranga, East Coast of New Zealand. The small sand- 
beach of Whanga-patiki, the actual batlle-ground, which the old Morioris 
affirmed was a short sand-beach of about a quarter or a third of a mile in 
length, is much about the same as the Tauranga one is said to be. In the 
Moriori account Tauranga represents the southern headland of the harbour, 
Whanga-patiki the small sand-beach, and south of it was Tapuika, the second 
headland or point referred to in their story. Enquiry made of the Maoris 
who knew the New Zealand localities referred to showed that they were unable 
to identify by name Te Uru-Mnnuka ; and Manukau they thought was not in 
those parts. From the story, both of these places were apparently not far 
from the battle-field of Whanga-patiki. Close and careful questioning in the 
neighbourhood of Tauranga might possibly elicit some more information on 
the subject regarding the old names of the district, and assist in identifying 
the locality (if such it really is) of their departure hither.* 

* Tauranga Harbour, in the Bay of Plenty, New Zealand, is well known, but, 
although there is a branch of the Arawa tribe named Tapu-ika living immediately 
to the east of Tauranga, we do not know of any land of that name. There are two 
old pas in this district, up the Kai-tuna river, and in the Tapa-ika territories, 
named respectively Hui-manuka and Hanga-patiki.— Epitobs. 
24 
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Some of the Maori Haohaa (East Coast) prisoners, when sent to the 
Ghathams in 1868, on oomparing traditions with the Monorie, appeared to 
recognise Tama-te-kohunihuni as a certain person known to them as Tama- 
te-ure-haea,* and that there appeared to be some general resemblance in the 
deeds of both these people, although little reliance can be placed on a general 
statement of this sort. If correct, the latter must have lived twenty-seven 
generations back. One thing is noticeable, the intimate knowledge the 
Morions appeared to have had of New Zealand trees, the names of which they 
preserve in their songs and traditions, more particularly the names of the 
kauri, puriri, and pohutukawa, none of which grow below a certain parallel of 
latitude in the North Island of New Zealand. This evidently shows that they 
left a place where those trees grew and were common. 

Another noticeable circumstance is Tint's refusal to go with his brother, 
on account of his kumara or pakamara plantation, which evidently required 
his attention. This is highly suggestive of Maori habits and manners. 
Tira*s name in full is Tirauriki. 

A proverb or saying of Horopapa's was forgotten by the writer of the 
story, but it may be interesting in oomparing their ancestry. It runs thus : 
** Apo ake nei mahuV ai V whanau a Tchura-huruhuru ki tch one i Whanga- 
patiki, Naai koa f na te hara kanui " — Soon will rise ap the children of 
Tchura-huruhuru (hairy back) on the sand-beach of Whangapatiki. Why ? 
(by whom indeed?) Through the evil which is great. 

The translation follows the original Moriori as closely as it is possible 
to render it, hence the peculiarity of style. 



TAMA-TE-KOHURUHURU followed aft«r his sweetheart, the 
daughter of HoropftpX, named Pip& (or Tahu). The tribe of 
the woman was named Rauru-motchihere (the real Rauru). That of 
the roan was Wheteina. He was a son of Tu-moana. Many were the 
journeys of Tu-moana*s son to his sweetheart Papa, and on one of his 
visits Ra (te) Puhi and Ro (te) Pua spoke to him (these were the 
sisters of his father) and said, " The shame to you, your sweetheart has 
spoken (evilly) of you," . . . and Tu-moana's son returned to his 
home. When he reached his father he said, " The shame on me (my 
disgrace), I have been evilly spoken of by my sweetheart " (or loved 
one). Tu-moana said to his son, " Is it so ? " He replied, " Yes." 
"Let us go to the shore." They went, and when they got there 
Tu-moana said, " Let me see ; now indeed there is reason for the story 
of your sweetheart." He said to his son, " Come, that I may i>erform 
the tohi on you." Tama te-kohuruhuru assented, "Yes," . . . and 
when the tohi was performed on Tama', Tu-moana said to his son, " You 
must indeed be careful, and not go soon to your sweetheart, lest you 
injure your sister."! When Tama' was well again he desired to see his 
sweetheart. Tu-moana said, " Wait, wait, lest I be rendered foolish 

* Tamatea-ure-haea, a well-known ancestor of the East Ck>a8t tribes; but he 
lived many generations after the migration of the Morioris. The southern Ngati- 
Kahunguna people say that all his descendants were circumcised. — Editobs. 

t Tchuahine is both a sister and a cousin ; in this case it means a cousin,-- 
Edxtobs. 
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by thee." And from day to day Tama' persisted with his father to 
allow him go and see his sweetheart. Then at last Tu-moana allowed 
Tama-te' to go to his sweetheart, to Papa, the daughter of Horopapa. 
Tu-moana said, ** Be thou indeed careful with thy sister, lest injury 
come to me ; be careful." So Tama-te' went, and arrived at the home 
(of Papa) and went in. . . . Tu-moana asked his son Tama-te', 
" What happened on your reaching your sweetheart ? " " T have killed 
my sweetheart." Tu-moana said to Tama-te', " We shall be utterly (^) 
destroyed shortly by your parent Horopapa ; be cankered, rot (and) be 
reduced to weakness." 

Horopapa stayed and waited (at his home and) for his daughter 
until wearied out. When the day broke Horopapa knew (or felt sure) 
that Papa had been killed by her young man. (2) Ho went into the 
house to weep ; he wept until the humming-fly came into the house. 
Then Horopapa said to the fly, "What fly are you?" "[7-t^4*" 
(imitating the hum). "A fly to tell of a person ?" It stopped. " My 
child ? " The fly hummed. " Killed by her young man (or stripling)? " 
" U'U'U" When the tale of the fly was told to Horopapa he rose and 
went to seek for Papa ; the fly led the way until he reached (where she 
was). He then looked at his daughter lying in the forks of a tree. 
Horopapa rushed between the thighs of his daughter and carried her 
to his home. Horopapa meditated how to get revenged for Papa, and 
called to his brother Tira, " Does your brother-in-law sleep at night ? " 
Tira answered Horopapa, **That man will not sleep at night; it is 
only fit, a cause having arisen ; he will not sleep." Horopapa replied, 
"Will he not sleep then? Wait until his spirit is lulled (by an 
incantation)." Tira said, " That man will not sleep at night." This 
ended the conversation of Horopapa and Tira. 

Then the war-party of Horopapa rose and went from Manukau. 
Ta Uru-Manuka was the home. They went to Muru-whenua (Muri- 
whenua) at night ; they reached the home and found Tu-moana and 
his people had retired into the house. The house was a large one, a 
very large one, a sacred house. They surrounded the house of Tu- 
moana and his people — at the end, the sides, and the entrance. 
When Tu-moana rose up he told his dream to his people, and said, 
"My dream, O my people! We were swept clean (or destroyed 
utterly), swept clean, reaching to the crown of the sky, I alone 
escaping." And Horopapa and Tira listened at the entrance to 
Tu-moana's tale, telling his dream. Suddenly Tu-moana's house was 
entered by the war-party. The thud was heard of the axe "Ra 
Meitei," (^) borne by Horopapa, knocking down along one side of the 
house, while Tira's people thrust (their spears into) the people of the 
other side. Then Tu-moana laid bold of the piUe (treasure-basket) of 
his son. It was rotten.^ He laid hold of his own ornament-basket, it 

* An ill omen.— Editobs. 
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was sound. He dad himself* with his war-girdle, and when clad, 
turned his nose (saluted) Tama-te\ He pressed, pressed, until the 
blood from his nostrils spurted forth. Tu-moana made but two strides, 
and reached the entrance of the house. He made light the foot 
towards Horopapa, but heavy the one to Tira; and Tira knew it 
was his brother-in-law that was gone. Tira waited a while, for a 
short time, and Tira called and said, " Behold the chief allowed to go 
into Muru-whenua." Horopapa enquired, "By which way did he 
go?" Tira said twice, "Behold the chief allowed to go into Muru- 
whenua." When he got outside the house Tu-moana stretched his 
legs, and was (found) dwelling up in a tree. They (Horopapa's party) 
burnt the houses with fire, so that the glare shone over the lands. 

Tu-moana (*) was found resting up in a tree. The war-party said 
to him, " Come down here ! " " (No) Come up here ! " " (No) Come 
down here!" Accordingly Tu-moana came down. The war-party 
cried, " Drive him over the cliffs." Tu-moana jumped over the heads 
of the people and lit some way off. " Chase (or drive) him into the 
creek" — in order that he might be killed there. Tu-moana jumped, 
jumped to the other side. "Drive him into the lake." Tu-moana 
jumped, jumped to the other side. Tu-moana cried out to Horopapa 
and party, " You jump likewise," but they could not do it. Tu-moana 
departed, as verily he was saved. ' Tu-moana went into his thick 
places; they were cold. He went into Ungina's thick places; Tu- 
moana was warm there. 

Ungina dreamed his dream ; he dreamed that Tu-moana's house 
was burnt with fire, and that the people were consumed utterly by the 
fire — none left — to the crown of heaven. Tu-moana alone remained. 
Ungina went to see his younger brother, and when he arrived the 
stench was as of dead men. (^) He (Ungina) thought that Tu-moana's 
house was destroyed, and nearing the house he looked and saw the 
ashes only of the house, the skeletons and heads lying. Tama-te's 
head lay by the central post. Ungina did not fail to recognise it ; he 
knew it was Tama-te's head, that being his sleeping-place. Tu-moana's 
place of sleeping lay (was) vacant ; Ungina knew (thereby) Tu-moana 
was not killed. He looked at the trail of the war-|>arty on the ground; 
he looked at the appearance of the footprints ; Horopapa's could not 
be mistaken, it was crooked. Tira's was broad and spreading. Ungina 
knew (felt assured) that it was done by the Rauru tribe. The head 
lay, the intestines, and the skeleton. Ungina took the head (or scalp 
of the head) and returned to seek Tu-moana in his thick places. He 
was not there. He souj2;ht in his own ; he was dwelling there (or he 
found Tu-moana). Ungina also called and said, " Tu-moana ! Wangina 
(or Uangina) your relative." Thus he did, till Tu-moana answered, 
and Ungina*s heart was relieved. They wept, and when ended, 
Ungina brought forth the head of Tama-te* and gave it to Tu-moana. 
He said, "Throw, throw away the remnant of eating of yonder 
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warrior." " Here is the tchuaporo" The other replied, ** Yes, indeed, 
roast it for us both." 

Then Ungina and his younger brother went, and when they reached 
the home messengers were sent, that the tribes of Tu-moana should 
hear of his injury. The Wheteina and other tribes gathered together ; 
the chiefs of those tribes were Koro-wahia, Kahu-kura, Ungina, Tu- 
moana, and there were others. The next day the war-party started to 
get revenge for the death of Tama-te', and the war-party arrived at 
Mannkau. In the early dawn Ra (te) Puhi and Ro (te) Piia came out 
(of the house) ; they hnd not reached the track to the pepe ( =paepae in 
Maori) when Tu-moana*s kura glittered. Tu-moana's sisters greeted 
him. Tu-moana asked his sisters, " Where is your husband ? " They 
replied, " In the house." Tu-moana said to them, " You two go and 
tell him to gird himself." Accordingly the women cried out and said, 
" Tira ! come forth ; here is my relative Tu-moana come to fight, come 
to destroy." Tira replied, "Comes he to do what with his very 
brother-in-law?" The women answered, "For what cause did you 
two kill Potiki 1 " (the young person or child, referring to Tama-te\) 
" Ah, truly, truly — truly with you two, Re Puhi and Ro Pua. Wait, 
wait, until I put on my war-girdle (made) by you, Ra Puhi and Ro 
Pua." When the marowhara (war-girdle) of Tira was girded on (and 
on) the exit of Tira from his house, the wet lines of perspiration were 
running down, and the marks of the scratches of Ra Puhi and Ro Pua 
(were seen). He was a great, a huge man. Tira's people were being 
slain by the war-party (of Tu-moana) and (together with) the children. 
The boys were killed ; the girls were saved, together with Ra Puhi and 
Ro Pua. They said to Tu-moana, "Your brother-in-law is a bad 
person." Tu-moana said to his sisters, " Let (him) go, let (him) go on 
the long path to Ta Uru-manuka, in order that such a one may be 
induced (®) (to come)." To look at Tira, a steep ascent did not suit 
Tira ; a sloping hill suited Tira. He did not see Koro-wahia staying 
(concealed), with a spear inside a totara (tree), until Tira was close 
to Koro-wahia. Tdl the spear of Koro-wahia stuck fast in Tira, 
He fell there ; bursting abroad into two pieces, and here and there 
ran the lines (^) of fat of Tira, because he was such a huge thing 
(person). 

Tira's wives lamented for him, and his children also. The wail of 
these women for their children was very great, and for their husband 
Tira also, killed by their tribe. 

This was the lament for Tira : — 

1. Breeze of the south, breeze of the south, 
Waft thyself over Ta Uru-manuka 
To your relative Horopapa. Tira-Tirauri* is dead. 
Exhausted was my love on my husband. 

• His full name was Tirau-riki. 
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2. Breeze of the south, breeze of the soath, 
Waft thyself over Ta Uru-manuka 
That yoar relative Horopapa may hear 
Tira-Tiranri is dead. 
Exhausted was my love on my hasband. 

8. Tira did not like a steep descent, 
Tira did not look well on a steep ascent 
To which his chest bent forward. 
Alas Tira! Tira-Tiraori is dead ! 

4. See the mist hangs on Bangipae, 
See the mist hangs on Bangitane, 
The path by which my love went, 
The path which goes on to Perau* — my sacred one I (") 

6. O beautiful, beautiful indeed 1 beautiful, beautiful indeed 1 
Beautiful then is my husband, who came to me— (o e. 
Beautiful then. Ah me I handsome wert thou. 

Horopapa dreamt his (a) dreaiu about Tiiu ; he dreamt then that 
Tira was killed by Tu-moana's war-party. IJoropapa urged that they 
two (he and Tira) should go up to Ta Uru-manuka ; but Tira did not 
go. He said he would not go because of his pdkdmdrd (kumaras), and 
he would stay there. 

Horopapa told Tim^s twins, who were staying with him, to go and 
look out from the ridge of Ta Urn-manuka. Horopapa said to Api 
and Ak&hu-rangi, **You two look if the karetvaretva (^) (sparrow-hawk) 
feeds with outstretched wings, and if the hawk seal's." When Api and 
Akahu rangi arrived at the ridge, and looking thence (saw that) the 
sparrow-hawk ate with outstretched wings, and the hawk soared. The 
children then returned and told Horopapa, and Horopapa then knew 
that his younger brother was dead. This ended, he went into the (his) 
house to cry, and Horopapa knew Tu-moana had killed Tira. 

Seeking Revenge foe Tira's Death. 
Horopapa sent Api and Akahu-rangi to seek in Hukurangi for their 
(his and Tira's) elder brother Hapa-kiore, and when the children 
arrived at Hukurangi, Hapa-kiore saw them. They said, " We have 
come to you because our father has been killed by Tu-moana." " Are 
you my younger brother's children ? " " Yes, we are Tira's children." 
Hapa-kiore said to them, " To-morrow you and your younger brethren 
will go ; I will stay. If you take your younger brethren with you 
there will be enough." The next day Hapa-kiore's people went— they 
were one hundred men — and Hapa-kiore's children arrived at the 
dwelling. When Horopapa saw the children of his elder brother 
Hapa-kiore, he recited the rongo for dead people to them ; now for the 
first time he had seen the children of his elder brother. The " Rongo 
o Tamatea " was what he recited to the children. 

* We would suggest that Perau is the Maori Paerau, Hades, the abode of the 
dead. — ^Edztobs. 
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T6 RoNOo o Tahatea. 

The Bongo o Tamatea, His one, 

The Bongo o Tamatea, 'tis two. 

The Bongo o Tamatea, 'tis three, 

The Bongo o Tamatea, 'tis four, 

The Bongo o Tamatea, 'tis eight. 

The Bongo o Tamatea, 'tis a hundred, 

The Bongo o Tamatea, 'tis a thousand, 

It is a Tini, a Pio, a Bea, 'tis nothingness. 

The Bongo of the Ihi, (W) 

The Bongo of saoredness. 

The Bongo of preternatural power, 

The Bongo of the small child, 

The Bongo of the larger child. 

The Bongo of the grown-up child, 

The Bongo of the valiant one, 

A Bongo abroad (of deeds), 

The Bongo of Bangitapiri, his is the Bongo recited. 

Then was commenced the " Hidden Face " : — 

'Tis the hidden face, 'tis the absent face. 

The face of the person now first seen. 

Why have you not been seen ? Now thou art seen. 

Then was recited the '* Obstacles " : — 

The great obstacles of Marama, 

Obstacle one, I have been obstructed. 

Obstacle ten, I have been obstructed. 

Clear ofif the net of Bua-maikutu (spider's web). I have been obstructed, 

O obstructed I 01, obstructed I 

Obstacle one hundred, I have been obstructed. 

Clear off the net of Bua-maikutu, (^^) I have been obstructed ; 

Falling beneath Wairua-rangi, (i>) I have been obstructed, 

obstructed ! 01, obstructed !* 

After the children had left, Hapa-kiore came to see his younger 
brother Horopapa. He came also to gather his people (of) the Rauru 
(tribe) to obtain revenge for the death of Tira. Hapa-kiore came by 
unother way through the hostile country — that is, of his enemies, the 
tribes of the Wheteina, Harua, Poutama, Tch-Etiao, of one tribe and 
another — until Hapa-kiore came to the land of Kahu-kura and others. 
The children of the tribe saw Hapa-kiore coming along the beach, in 
appearance like a wIMi (black fern-tree), and they cried out to the 
elder |)eople, " Here is a monster you cannot endure to look at." 
" What ! kill out of the way that remnant of yours ? " The children 
replied, " Te-e ! we are not able to look at him." " What is he like?" 
" Why, like a black fern standing in the forest." The wise ones said, 
" Let us see.^' When they saw, tiiey exclaimed, " Truly, truly, you are 
right, O children ! this thing is a monster " (or object of dread). 

* For the explanation of these karakia^t and the occasions when used, see 
Yol. ill, p. 79.— EprroBS. 
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Kahu-kura took his spear and went into the hollow of a totara tree, 
thrusting out the point of his spear ; and when Hapa-kiore came close, 
Kahu-kura thrust the spear at Hapa-kiore, but it glanced off the 
kakaponga, (^^) because Hapa-kiore had a garment (mat) of kakaponga, 
Kahu-kura's spear broke. Hapa-kiore turned the axe (named) " Ra 
Meitei," which was on his back, to his front. P<i-a ! the string broke. 
Hapa-kiore*s hand grasped the axe to chop down Kahu-kura. Kahu- 
kura hastened to appease Hapa-kiore, and asked, " Who are jou 1 " 
He replied, "Tis I, Hapa-kiore, the heaven above, the earth dwelt 
on here ; your ancestor Heau." " Ah ! no wonder you could not be 
beaten." 

Hapa-kiore arrived at Horopapa's home, and (when they) saw Q^) 
one another (they) wailed. Haparkiore began, Horopapa followed 
(took up the refrain). When Horopapa began, Hapa-kiore followed. 
The rongo of the dead (was recited), that is, the " Rongo o Tamatea," 
for the many deaths which had occurred, and the pd, also for the dead, 
and the maichiJirhund^ for the dead and living also. Their wailing 
finished, Horopapa commanded the Rauru (tribe) to gather together. 
They assembled the Rauru people only. 

Tu-moana's people gathered twelve tribes. The names of the tribes 
were — Rua-rangi, Mutu-rangi, Wheteina, Haru&, Tch-Eitara, Makao- 
a-uha, Matang^, Poutama, Makao-a-tO(ft), Tch-Eituhi, Tch-Etikdhe, 
Tch-Etiao (or Tch-Etiaw'(&). The Rauru-motchihere was alone (against 
the others). 

The twelve tribes stayed at one end of the sand-bestch of Whanga- 
patiki — Tapuika was its name. The Rauru tribe stayed at the other 
end — Tauranga was its name. Hence arose the proverb of Horopapa, 
"Tapuika is dark, Tauranga is light" (or clear). Because of the 
multitude of Tu-moana's people this thing was said. 

Each party performed their incantations on the sea-beach. The 
next day they commenced the battle ; they fought night and day. The 
Rauru tribe formed one column, the people of Tu-moana eight columns j 
and the people of Ungina and Tu-raoana were destroyed by the Rauru 
tribe. The waves of the sea broke in bloody waves, and the sea-beach 
was covered to a great height with the dead bodies. The blood of men 
was up to the loins. The Rauru was but one (tribe). Horoi)apa 
spoke his proverb, " The sun hangs over the Pirimewa, the blood of 
the kawhai (kahawai) is stranded." The people of Tu-moana were 
killed, and he and (a few) other chiefs alone survived; no people 
remained. Then they dug out with the "oven of incantation" the 
people in the woods, who were hiding themselves, because Tu-moana's 
people were all killed by the Rauru tribe, and these were they who 
concealed themselves. When they came to the open to ^^t then they 
were dug with the Umu a ro Mohewao (the oven of the stranger), 
(used) for the very strange people. When they came to the open they 
were but small (few, compared?) with the Rauru. It was a great, 
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very great, fight. (Many of) the Rauru also were killed by the othera. 
Horopapa was wounded with a spear; he was wounded because he 
behaved foolishly with himself, therefore he was wounded in the breast 
(or pap), and his name was changed to U-t6r6pS (hanging breast.) The 
point of the spear did not enter into Horopapa, because the chest of 
that man was all bone. 

They (the allies) could not prevail with the Rauru tribe, and (so) 
they, the other people, made their canoes secretly ; they made their 
canoes to seek safety for themselves (in flight). They fought incessantly 
night and day, and (the Rauru tribe) destroyed eight pas of the 
Wheteina ; and (so) the canoes did not reach completion ; they dragged 
them as they were to the sea. Rangimata was the (only) canoe that 
was finished. Rangihoua, Pouariki, Tohoro-i-ongoongo, Tchu-te-ngana, 
Mata-rangi and other canoes were unfinished. The Rauru tribe came 
round by the sea, killing the people, and destroyed them. The cnnoes 
were thrown away, the people being dead. At a certain time, when 
the dawn was breaking, the two canoes, Rangihoua and Rangim&ta, 
were dragged (down to the water) — Rangihoua first. They gathered 
the chips of the rest of Rangimata (where she was made), and burnt 
them in the fire, and began (sung) the uinere, " Wera^ wera ta rangi 
tchu nuku^ tchu rangi" &c. Then they began the kenewaka of 
Rangimattf , " Mai^roa^ Kauanga e pa ki tvhea f " &c.,* and when the 
keiiewaka was finished the streaky dawn broke {te ata o Heia), and the 
canoes edged out to the sea. 

Here ends Ko Mangatangi-ao, Q^) that is, Ko. Matangi-ao. 

[This was the starting of the canoes for the Chatham Islands, after 
the great defeat of the allies at the hands of the Rauru tribe in the 
battle of Whanga-patiki. The particulars of the voyage will follow in 
the next chapter.] 



KO TU-MOANA 

(Expressed in the Moriori Language). 

Ka whai ko Tama-te-kohuruhuru ki tona ipo, ki tamahine a Horo- 
P&P& ki a PEpft (or Tahu). Ko ta imi o tchia whing, e Rauru-moteheri< ; 
to te tane Wheteinft, e tama na Tu-moana. E mah& no atii ka hereng& 
o tama o Tu-moana ki ta ipo ki a Papa, a, ka taka i tc* hereng& atu o 
Tama-te-kohuruhuru, ka ki mai a Ra Puhi rauu ko Ro Pu(&) (ko ka 
hunau tamariki mahine enei o tana matu tane) ka me mei, ** Ta umu i 
a ko\ ka titito korer'(o) ko e to whai-tipangi e me toke to ure e kore 
makona." A, ka hoki ko tama a Tu-moana ki tona kaing&' ; ka tae ki 
ri matu(a) t&ue, ka me atu, '* Ta umu i au nei, ka titito korer(O) e taku 
whalng&." Ka me mai ko Tu-moana ki to' timiti, ** Koi eneti ? " Ka 

* These two karakias will be given in the next chapter. — EDrroBs. 
25 
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me &tii ii, " E." " Ka roro tauu ki tatahi." Ka roro rauu, ka te, ka 
ki atii ko Tu-moana, ** Pena 'no koa ko', na koi ra ko titito korer' e to 
ipo." K' hokite ko Tu-moana i tona, " A te konl mai i Waiparemo." 

Ka me atu ii ki to' timit*(i), " Homai ko' kia tohii." Ki mai ko 
Tama-te-kohuruhurn, " O." K' hokopoko ko Tu moana i tchuaimi o 
tchino o to' timit', ka oti e kopaki ei, e ta ei, ka oti e tahu ei i ta umu, 
ka hokototerangft ei ku rung' i ta umu, ka huri e tohi ei Ko tobi 
tenei : — 

" Tohia, tobia, tobia tobia, tobia ta ure no Tama-te-koburuburu ka 
toki ki Waitcbua." 

A, ka oti i tobi ta ure o Tama', ka me atu ko Tu-moana 
ki to' tama, " Koi ko' ke tohu ko te wbano wao ko' ki to wbainga 
te wbara i a ko' ko to tcbuabine." Ka oro ko Tama', ka me ke 
wbano ki tona ipo; ka me mai ko Tu-moana ki aii, '^Taii, taii ra 
ke oro ko' te kuaritii au i a ko'." A, i tena ra, i tena ra, bokotcbu-te- 
maro atu a Tama' ki to' mutu tane, ke tuk(ii) i aii ke wbano ki tona 
ipa A, ieneti ka tuk' enebi ko Tu-moana i a Tama-te' ke wbano ki 
tona wbai-tipangi, ki a Papa, ki tamabine a Horopapa. Ka me atu a 
Tu-moana, " Koi ko' ke tobu atu ko' ki to tcbuabine te kore ki au ke 
tobu, ke tobu." A, ka riro atu a Tanm-te' ka tae i kainga, ka wbano 
ko roto wbare, ka tuku mai ko Horopapa i to' tcbuabine (1 tamabine) 
ki a Tama'. K' bunatu ku wabo ki ri kotare o t' wbare, ka bewa ene 
i ki reira moe ei ; ka me mai ko Tama-te' ki a Papa, " E pine Stu ki 
paratti." "I kunei ra." **E pine 6tu, e pine 6tu i kona." Wbai a, 
torikirikitii i tai o Ta XJru-manuka; potebi etu ko ta rakau toko- 
manga, boatu eneti to wabine ra ka or5 ko roto i ka tokomanga o ta 
rakau ka bure, boatu tona mebeki ko roto. Ka pa tangi bokStek^te 
a Papa, " Aue, takiri." **XJ, e noho to me titito koi"er6 i au." Ko ta 
unubanga, ka riro mai ta ngakau, wbai totarangS, an&, berS ana ki a 
Tu-moana. Ka te ui mai ko Tu-moana ki to' timit', " Pehe koa e to 
taenga ki to wbai-tipanga ? " '* Ka mate i au tangenei whainga." Ka 
me mai ko Tu-moana ki a Tama-te', " Mo te pu (^) ake tauu apo ake 
nei i to mutu i a Horopapa, ka bl ti ori, ka bi te pSrS, ka bi te mabu." 

E nobo e tfiri a Horopapa ki to' tamabine a tiobatii. A, ka ao ta 
ra, ka tobu eneti a Horopapa, ka mate a Papa i tona ropa. (^) K' bere 
eneti ko ro t' wbare tangi ei, tangi, a, ta mai ta ngaro tamui ko ro t' 
wbare; ka bure, ka me atu a Horopapa ki ri ngaro, "Ngaro i 'ba 
ko'?" "U-u-u." "Ngaro tangat&T' Ka nobo, "Taku tama?" 
Ka nguru ta ngaro, " Ka mate i tona ropa ? " " XJ-u-u." A, ka oti 
i6 korero a ra ngaro ki a Horopapa, i eneti a Horopapa ka wbano ene 
ka kimi i a Papa, na ra ngaro bokotika tcb ara, a, ka tae ; inginei 
eneti ka tcbiro fttii i to' tamabine totaranga mai ana i I'oto i ka 
tokomabanga o ta rakau. Ko kiri r(5ro ko Horopapa i aii ko rot' i ka 
kuba o to' tamabine, ka bure e waha ko roto wbare. K' bokoaro a 
Horopapa ki tc biku i tc bara o Papa, a, karang' gtti a Horopapa ki 
tona bunau-potiki, ki a Tira, " E moe an& ranei to taokete-manawa i ri 
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po?'' Ka ki mai ko Tira ki a Horopapa, *^E korS e moe tcbia 
rangat(a) na i ri po, e tau eneti ka 'na, ka pu i take, e kor8 ka na e 
moe." Ka me &tii a Horopapa, " E korfi ranei e moe ? tail ko rotu 
tonX raouri." Ka ki atft a Tira, " E korS e moe tchia rangat'(a) na i 
ri po." Ka hure ka korer' a Horopapa raua ko Tira. 

Na, ka rew& i tauu a Horopapa ma, hunatu i Manukau, ko Ta 
Uru-manuka te kaingi, ka whano ki Muru-whenua, ka po ka tae i 
kaing& ; potehi ^tH ka ma ko Tu-moana ma ratau ko tona kiato ko rotS 
whare, whare nui t' whare, nui t* whsi, whare t^butchungeL K' 
hokotakS eneti i t6 whare o Tiimoana ma, i tchurongo, i ka tara, i W 
roro. A, ka ar' akS ko Tu-moana korer\o) i ton& moe ki tona kiato, 
ka me, " Taku moe, ka ta iki tatan, E taku kiato ! Ikl ka te ki ta uru 
o ta rangi, ku au enak*(e) te rerengS." A, t' hokorongo mai a Horo- 
papa rami ko Tira i t5 roro, ki ri korer' nei i tona moe. Tena, a 
tomokia t' whare o Tu-moana e tauu. Ka ki paii ka toki a '^Ra 
Meitei " (^) i a Horopapa e mau ana, e tchutchuku h6r6 ana i tche tara 
o t* whare ; ka kite ko ta inii a Tira, werowero ana i ka rangat' o tche 
tara o t' whare. Kanei k* whawhatii ei e Tu-moana ki ri pute o tana 
tama. Ka pe. K' whawha ki tana pute-a-kura, e piri anei. E hume 
i tona Marowhara, ka oti hume, pera ta ihu ki a Tama-te\ tchukua, 
tchukua, paibi i toto o ra purangaihu. E ru ngOhu wharorotanga o 
Tu-moana, ka tae ki t* roro o t' whare. Ko ro waewae ki a Horopapa, 
hokomamakia, ko ro waewae ki a Tira, hokotairaahatii ; ka tohu ene 
ko Tira, ko to' taokete tenei ka riro. E tari e Tira okoa ke taro to 
wa, karanga a Tim ka me, " Tena ttl kura tchuku atii ko roto Muru- 
whenua." Ka me mai ko Horopapa, " Mawhe ake tche ara ? " Tuaru 
ko ro kupu a Tira, " Tena tii kura, tchuku attl ko roto Muru-whenua." 
Ko ro putanga ko waho o t' whare, tamange ene t^ waewae o Tu-moana 
hunei ke noho ana i rung' i ta rakau. Ka tahuna t' whare ko ro tchi 
ehi, k' here ta marama ka hunua. 

Kite ko Tu-moana (^) ku rung* ta rakau e nohj) ana. Ka me atu 
ko tauu, " Pera mai ka raro nei." " A, pera mai ku runga nei." "A, 
pera mai ka raro nei." A, koi eneti ka heke ko Tu-moana ka raro. 
Karang' i tauu, " I ariari ko ro ta pari." No ro me ke tak*(a) ei ko ro 
ta pari. Tamange nei ko Tu-moana ma rung* atu i ka upoko o tchia 
hung'(a), a te tau mai i ko, "I ariari ko ro tchi aw'(a) ; " no ro me ke 
mate ei ko ro tchi aw\ Ka poi ko Tu-moana, poi, ka hitY tarawahi, 
" I ariari ko ro' to roto." Ka poi ko Tu-moana, poi ka hit! tarawahi. 
Karanga mai ko Tu-moana ki a Horopapa ma, " E poi mai hoke ra 
kotau." A, tchiei te. E whane ko Tu-moana; koi koa na ka oro hoki 
te me. Ka tae ko Tu-moana ko roto i oni hitiki-makariri. E whane 
ki ka hitiki a Ungina, ka mahana a Tu-moana i ki reir'(a). 

Ka moe mai ko Ungina i tana na moe ; moe ake nei ka pau t' 
whare o Tu-moana i tchi ehl, ka ta Iki ka rangat' ko ro tchi ehi ; Iki — 
tae ki ta uru o ta rangi, ko Tu-moana enak' e toe. Ka whano ko 
Ungina, ka mataki i tona hunau tongihiti, a, ka tae inginei eneti ka 
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hongi 6ttl ki te " piro Kakariki." (^) Ka tohu ene ko Ungina, ka mat* 
t' whare o Tu-moana. A, tata at& ki t' whare, ka tchiro 6til eneti 
inginei ko ro purungehu enak' o t' whare, hhia tu ana ka imi o ka 
rangat*, me ka angaanga. Toterang' ana tchi angaanga o Taroa-te* i ri 
pou o ro wahl. Tchiei e hiti i tohu i a Ungina ; ka tohu eneti no 
Tama-te' tcbi angaanga, ko tona moenga ene koa tera. Totarang* ana 
to wa o ro moenga o Tu-moana ; ka tohu ko Ungina tchiei e mate ko 
Tu-moana. E tchiro ki ri papa o tauu totarang' ana, e tchiro ki tohu 
o ka tapu6 ; e kore e ngaro to Horopaf^a ; tirau. To Tira, hukenga- 
umu. Ka tohu ene a Ungina, na ta Kauru. Hhia tu ana ka upoko, 
ka ngakau, ka imi. E tango mei ko Ungina i ta uru o ta upoko, e 
hoki mei ei ko Ungina e kimi i a Tu-moana i roto i oni hitikL Ka 
raw'(a) i reira. E kimi ko roto i ana, e noho ana ko Tu-moana. 

Na Ungina hoki kai angaranga i me, " Tu-moana ! Wangina (or 
Uangina) hunaunga no ko'." Pena, pena, a, ka karanga ko Tu-moana, 
ko ora ta ngakau o Ungina ki a Tu-moana. Ka tangi rauu, ko ro 
mutunga ka tange ake ko Ungina i ta uru no Tama-te' k' hoatu ki a 
Tu-moana. Ki mai tera, ** Pa *ti, pa 't* i ko te kainga hokerere a tera 
t&" ** Na, ko tchuaporo.'' Ka me mai tera na, ''Koi na na e tchunu, 
e tchunu ra ma tauu.'' 

A, ka here ko Ungina rauu ko tona hunau-tongihiti, ko taenga atii 
i kaaing(a) ka tcbuku ka kerer' ke rongo mai ei ka tchiiaimi o Tu- 
moana ki tona matenga. K' huihui mai ko te Wheteina me na ka imi 
hoki ; ka rangata takitahi o wa imi, ko Koro-wahia, ko Kahu-kura, ko 
Ungina, ko Tu-moana, tena hoki itehi. Ao ake ta ra apo, k' hapai i 
tauu e hiku i tc hara o Tama-te', a ka tae i tauu ki Manukau. 

I tche ata kurakura ka puti atd ko Eo Puhi rauu ko Ro Pu(a) ko 
waho; tchiei tomo atti ki tch ara ki ri pSp6, ka hiko ta rauira o tu 
kura o Tu-moana. Ka mihi atd ka tchuahine a Tu-moana ki aii. Ka 
ui mai a Tu-moana ki ona tchuahine, " Teh6 koa ta koru tane ? " Ka 
me atii rauu, " Tchi roto whare." Ka ki St& a Tu-moana ki a rauu, 
" Koru ro ra e ki HH ke tak(a) i aii." Koi ene ka tangi ta karang' a 
ka wahine ra, ka me, '* Tira ki waho ! tenei taku hunaunga ko Tu- 
moana, k' hara mai ka riri, k' hara mai ka nguiha." Ka ki atu a Tira, 
" K' hara mai ka ah'(a) i to' taokete manawa 1 " Ka me mai ka whinS 
ra, "T 'ha koa na ra me hokobewiritii e koru potiki 1" " A, koi, koi, 
koi ta koru e Re Puhi rauu ko Ro Pua. Tai, tai piki i au taku maro 
na koru e Re Puhi rauu Ro Pua." A, ka oti ti piki ta marowharo o 
Til a, ko ro putauga o Tira ko waho i tona whare, e eke ana ka taheke 
werewere, e mau ana ka haraunga a Ra Puhi rauu ko Ro Pua — tangat* 
hara, e uukCl. Tena ta imi o Tira a ra patu e tauu, me ka tamiriki. 
Ko timit' tane ka patu, ko timit' wahine ka or*, ki a Ra Puhi rauu ko 
Ro Pua. Ka ki 6tii rauu ki a Tu-raoana, "Nanaki(a) to taoketC." 
Ka ki Stii a Tu-moana ki o' tchuahine, '* Tchuku, tchuku ki tche ara rO 
ku rung* o Ta Uru-manuka no ro me ke onga (^) mei a me." 
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K' hhia tcbiro ki a Tira, pari tuku, e kore e tau ki a Tira, pari 
kake, ka tau a Tira. Tchiei kite 6tii ko Koro-wahia i roto i ri puta o 
Totara e noho ana, me tao, a, ka tata ko Tira ki a Koro-wahia. Ta ! 
hune ke uka ana i tao o Koro-wahia i roto i a Tira. Ka hinga mai 
ene ti kora ; ngawha mai enet' i kora eru taha ki pehak'(e) ngawha atu 
ki teiia hunu, ki tena hunu, ka taheke (") o ta hinu o Tira, ka ra wa 
mS, e nuku hoki tchia ine. 

E tangi ana ka wahing o Tira ki aii, ki ka tamiriki hoki. Kaha 
rawa i tangi o wa whine ki o rauu tamiriki, ki ta raiiu tane hoki, ki a 
Tira, ka mat' i to rauu imi. Ko tangi tenei mo Tira : — 

1. Matingi tonga, matingi tonga, 

E kaw* i a koe ka rang* o Ta Ura-manaka, 

Ki to hunaanga ki a HoropUpS, ka matS Tira, Tiraari 

I hiria ko ro ku tane, a. 

2. Matingi tonga, matingi tonga, 

E kaw* i a koe ka rang' o Ta Uru-manaka, 
Ke rongo mei e to hunaanga, e Horopapa, 
Ka mat* Tira, Tirauri 
E hiria ko ro ka tane, a. 

5. E kore ie ara Tira ki ri pari taka, 
E hoa ana Tora ki ri pari kake, 
Ka tan ki tona p&pauma, 

Aue I Tira ka matS, Tira Tirauri I 
E hiria ko ro ku tane, a. 

4. E tauria te kohu e, ku rung* o Bangipae, 
E tauria te kohu e, ku rung' o Bangitane, 
Teh ara ia o taku hanga (hango in song) 
Teh ara e whano ku rung* o Perau, taku tino toke (or tapu). (^) 

6. Porotu e, poroto ro, porotu e, porotu ro, 
Porotu iena taku tane, pu mai i an, to-e. 
Porotu iena, Taukiri-e I rapa te kiri mon e. 

Ka moe mai a Horopapa i tona moe mo Tira; moe ak' ene 
Horopapa ka mate ko Tira i tauu o Tu-moana. Ka ta unga e 
Horopapa ka roro rauu ku rung' ki Ta Uru-manuka ; tchiei e whano 
ko Tira ; me mei nana ; e kor' e whano i ana pakamara i ki reira eneti 
ii noho ai. 

Ka ki atu a Horopapa ki ri maehanga a Tira i riro mai i aii, 
ka roro ka tcbiro i rung' i tchiwi i Ta Urii-manuka. Ka ki Sttl a 
Horopapa ki a Api rauu ko Akahurangi, *^E tchiro e koru, ka kei 
poiipou ko ro manu ko ro Karewarewa, (^) k' haro ta manu ko ro 
Kahu." A, ka tae Api rauu ko Akahurangi ku rung' tchiwi, ka tchiro 
6tu eneti inginei ka kei poii})ou ko ro Karewarewa, k' haro ko ro Kahu. 
E hoki mai ei wa tamiriki, korer' Stu ki a Horopapa, ka tohu eneti ko 
Horopapa, kei mat' ton' hunau-potiki. Ka hure, e whane ko ro t' 
whare tangi ei, ka tohu ko Horopapa na Tu-raoana eneti a Tira. 
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HiKINGA {or HiKUNOA) I TC HARA O TiBA. 

Ka tchuku a Horopapa a Api rauu ko Akahurangi, ka rord ka kimi 
ki Hukurangi ki to ratau tchukan', i a H&pa-kiorS; a, ka tae wa 
tamiriki ki Hukurangi, ka kite a Hapa-kiore i a rauu. Korerd dtn, 
" Hara mai mau' nei ki a ko*, ko to mauu matchu tane ka mat' i a 
Tu-moana." " Na taku teina koru ? " ** £, na Tira mauu nei." 
Karanga mai ko Hapa-kiore, '* Na, apo kotau ko o koru bunau 
tongihiti k* hhia roro ; ku au me noho ; ka hure ka riro o koru hunau 
tongihiti i a koru, a, ko ta rangi." Ao ake apo, k' hhia roro ko t' 
whanau a Hapa-kiore — hokorima ka rangat(a) ka tae ka tamiriki a 
Hapa-kiore i kainga. 

Ka kite ko Horopapa i tamiriki o tona tchukana, a Hapa-kiore, ka 
tchutanga etu e Horopapa ka " Kongo '' o tc hunga mate ki a ratau ; 
kanei kite ei e ii ka tamiriki a ton* hunau tongihiti. Tchia " Kongo o 
Tamatea '* tchia me meti atu e ii ki wa tamiriki. 

Ka Bongo o Tamatea. 

T5 rongo o Tamatea ka tahi, 

T5 rongo o Tamatea ka rua, 

T5 roDgo o Tamatea ka toru, 

T5 rongo o Tamatea ka wha, 

T5 rongo o Tamatea ka warn, 

To rongo o Tamatea ka ran, 

T5 rongo o Tamatea ka mano, 

Ea tini, ka pio, ka rea, ka kore, 

T5 rongo o ta ihi, (W) 

T5 rongo o te ha, 

T5 rongo o tS mana, 

T5 rongo o ro pipi, 

Td rongo o t5 waruwaru, 

T5 rongo o ro tapa, 

T6 rongo o ro mokopu tchu maro, 

E ro* ki waho. 

T5 rongo o Rangitapiri mona, t5 rongo e houia. 

Tutangitii 6tu ko ro Match u-huna : — 

Eo ro matohu-huna, ko ro mata ngaro, 
Ko tS mata o tangata kanei kite ei, 
I *ha ko 'te kite ei ? a, koi kite. 

Nunei tenei ka metii ko ka Pa nui a Marama : — 

Pa tahi au ka paia, pa ngahuru au ka paia, 

Heihei te kupenga o Bna-maikatu, au ka paia, 

E ka paia, 51, ka paia. 

Pa rau au ka paia, 

Heihei te kupenga a Bua-maikutu (^^) au ka paia, 

E taka i raro o Wairua-rangi, (^) au ka paia, 

E ka paia, ol, ka paia. 
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I rouri i ka tamiriki ra, k' hara mai a Hapa-kiore kia kite i tona 
hunau potiki, i a Horopapa. K' hara mai hoki, huihui i tona imi, i a 
Ta Eauru, ki tc hiku i tc hara o Tira. I haere mai a Hapa-kiore i ara 
ke, ma t' whenu o ta ik* kino, ara o tana ho' riri ka imi nei o Te 
Wheteina, o Tc' Haru(a), o Ro-Poutama, o Tc-Eitara, o tena imi, o 
tena imi, a, ta mai a liapa-kiore ki t' whenu o Kahn-kura ma. Kite 
Stu e ka tamiriki o tchia imi, a Hapa-kiore hara mai ana i tche one, ka 
po ne 'neti t' wheki — a, ka tangi ta karanga ki tc hunga tangat' matua, 
"Tenei tchia Kaupeke na, e kore te ki tchiro atu." Ka me mai ka 
tchuwhatu ki tc hung'(a) tamiriki, ''I 'ha? hokehewS 3tu ra na a kotau 
toenga na na." Ka ki atu ka tamiriki, " T6-e ! e kore ra tae atu ki 
tchiro." " Pena i tohu ? " " Na, me re kakaponga e tchu mai i roto 
poeho." Ka me hoki ka tangat' tohunga, "Pena koa?" Ka kite hoki 
ratau ka pahe, "Koi, koi, koi ta kotau e tc hung' tamiriki nei, tchupu 
tchia me nei." Ka tae Kahu-kura ki tao k' hokotak' i aii ko roto i ri 
pu hhiamama o Totara, hokoput' ta mata o tao, a, ka tata mai ko 
Hapa-kiore, kokiri i tao o Kahu-kura ku rung' i a Hapa-kiore. Na, 
whai ta imi ku rung' i kakaponga, ka ra wa me kakaponga Q^) ta 
kakahu o Hapa-kiore. Ka whati i tao o Kahu-kura. Ka huru mai 
eneti ko Hapa-kiore i toki i a " Ra Meitei," i rung' i to* tchura ki ton' 
i arawaro. Pa-a ! ka motu i te kawe. Ka mau ti ririma o Hapa-kiore 
ki toki e koti i a Kahu-kura. Kohii mai t' hokomomoe a Kahu-kura 
ki a Hapa-kiore, ka ui mai, " Ko wai koe 1 " Ka me atu tera, " Ko 
au, ko Hapa-kiore, ta rangi e tchu nei, ta papa nohii nei, to ropuna ko 
Heau." " A, koi ra, ko' te te ei I " 

Ka tae ko Hapa-kiore i kainga o Horopapa, hokit(e) Q^) ta rauu 
hokitenga. Na Hapa-kiore tchutang*, na Horopapa e kapo. Ma 
Horopapa tchutang', ma Hapa-kiore e hiko ka Rongo o tc hung* mate, 
ara ka " Rongo o Tamatea " mo ro kiato mate hoki i tohu o wa me, me 
ka " Pa " hokio tc hung' mate, me ka " Matchu-huna" o tc hung* mate, 
ora hoki. Ka mutu ta rauu tangi, ka me* a Horopapa, ke huihui mai 
ta Rauru — huihui ake ko ta Rauru anake ii. 

Ka hui tera ka imi a Tu-moana ma, ngahuru ma rua ; ka ingo o 
wa imi : — Ko Ta Rua-rangi, Mutu-rangi, Wheteina, Harua, Tch-Eitara, 
Makao-a-uba, Matanga, Poutama, Makao-a-to, Tch-Eituhi, Tch-Etik5he, 
Tch-Eitiao {or Tch-Eitiaw'(a). Ko ta Rauru — motchihere enake ii. 

Ko ka imi ngahuru-ma-ru(a), ka noh5 ki tche pito o tch one o 
Whangapatiki, ko Tapuika ta ingO*. Ko ta Rauru ka noho ki tche 
pito, ko Tauranga ta ingo. Koi e puta ai t* hokotauki a Horopapa, 
" Ka po Tapuika ka ao Tauranga." No tch oko tangata o Tu-moana 
ma, koi metii ai tchia mea. 

Ka hika tch one a tehi, ka hika tch one a tehi. Ao ake apo, ka 
ranga i taua, ranga te po, ranga te ao. Ko ta Rauru, etehi ka 
porongaru ; ko Tu-moana ma ewaru ka porongaru, a, ka pau tc hung' 
o Ungina ratou ko Tu-moana ma i ta Rauru. Ka whati ta ngaru o ro 
moana, ngaru toto enake, ko tch one, pena mai i tchitike o tupapaku. 
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tchi t' hope td honu o toto tangat\ Tokotabi ngohu ta Rauru. Ka 
put' t' hokotauki a Horopapa, '* Ta iri ta ra ku rung* o ta Pirimew*(a), 
ka pS toto o ro kawhai.'' Mate ana ka imi o Tu-moana, ko ratau 
hokotangat' enak' i ora, ka raw' e rangat' tehi. Kanei ra mona ka koia 
ki ta umu karikii, ko tc hung' o roto poehd i a huna mai i a ratau ra, 
ka ra wa me, ka pan tc hung' a Tu-moana ma i a ta Eauru ta patu, 
koi na tc hung' k' hhia ma k' hhia huna i a ratou ; k' haro mai ki 
tohu'(a) k' hhia riri kanei ra mdna ka koia ai ki ta "Umu a ro 
Mohewao" k 'haro marl' mai ana ki tohu ki whaa etu ei ta Eauru penei 
toke. Kaatu (or mei ko) ka koia hoki ki ta " Umu a ro Mohewao " 
mo tc hung* mohewao rawa ; a, ka puta mai hoki ki tohu, penei toke 
ki ta Rauru. Riri nui, nui tchei whei. Ka mate hoki ta Rauru i 
tera. Ea tu hoki ko Horopapa i tao, na re me i tchu ai a Horopa|ia, 
nane i aomeheki i aii; koi na na i tchu ai na i a Kahu-kura, ka tu ki 
ta u, tap& 'ke nei ta ingo o Horopapa, ko U-terepe. Tchiei e ngoto ta 
mata o tao ko roto i a Horopapa, na ra me e imi enak' ta uma o tera 
tangata — paporo hoki tchia me. 

Eaare i ei i ta Raurn ; tena a tc hanga hunatia ana ka waka o 
tera; hhiang* ana ka waka e kimi oranga ma ratou. Ranga ana i 
tauu, ranga te po ranga te ao, ka tnrakina ka pa o t' Wheteina e warn, 
a, tchiei e tae ki tch otinga o wa waka, ka to pena ene ko roto man'. 
Eo Rangimata te waka i oti. Ko Rangihoua, ko Pouariki ka'waka 
tchiei i oti, ko Tohoro-i-ongongo, Tchu-te-ngana, Mata-rangi, ko na ka 
waka hoki. I awhe mai ana e ta Rauru ma roto man(a) ra tchutchuku 
ei i ka rangat', a mate ake ka rangat'. Ea pange ka waka, ka mate 
hoki ka rangat'. A, i tche aeho ka whano ka pS tchi ata maruapo, ka 
toia ka waka erua, ko Rangihoua, ko Rangimata, ko Rangihoua i mua, 
mari mai ko Rangimata. Ea rapoi ka marsmara o ro kohanga o 
Rangimata, tchungi etu ko ro tchi ehi, tchutangitii i ta Umere, 
'' Wera, wera ta rangi tchu nuku tchu rangL" Tchutanga ko ro 
Eenewaka o Rangimata, "Maruroa, Eauanga, e pa ki wheal" itc., a, 
ka mutu te Eenewaka, ka pe tchi ata o Heia, ka pine etu hoki ka 
waka nei ki taia. Ea mutu inginei Eo Mangatangiao, (^^) ara Eo 
Matangiao. 



NOTES. 

1. — Mo U pUy as mentioned in a former note, appears to be Motu pu (cut up by 
the stem, destroyed utterly). The remaining part of Tu-moana*s saying is very 
difficult to render exactly, although the sense is as given in the translation. I can 
find no equivalent for hi in Maori, unless it may be another form of whivhi 
(Maori), receive, or obtain. This would give the meaning intended to be conveyed, 
thus — For your deed we shall obtain ori (putrefying flesh), pere (rottenness), mdku 
(weakness or inertness). An exaggerated way of indicating the calamity in which 
they would be involved. 
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2.— iJopo. This term, with others used by the Morioris for different stages of 
youth, appears to be peculiar to them. The only Maori meaning, that of thin and 
lank, which approaches this— a stripling— was possibly the original use of the 
word. The Maori meaning (a slave or attendant) was unknown to the Morioris. 

3. — Toki a Rei Meitei, This was a celebrated weapon brought by Moe, 
grandson of Horopapa, one of the Bauru tribe, in the Oropuke canoe to the 
Chathams. It was handed down to their descendants, and was last seen by one of 
the old men, Aarona Takupuhanga, about seventy years ago, on the burial of one 
of their chiefs, with whom it was interred at Owhata. From his account, and 
that of others, it was said to be not a toki, but a patu, or, by the old men's 
description, a meremere of greenstone, so supposed from the colour. 

4. — ^This incident recalls a somewhat similar one of Tama-te-kapua's in the 
Maori legends. 

5. — Piro Kakarikif smell of a paroquet's nest, or smell of dead men. 

6. — Onga mei a me, it such a one may be induced. It refers to Horopapa — a 
peculiar idiom. 

7. — Ka tdheke o ta hinu o Tira, Bivolets appears to be the more exact 
meaning ; an exaggerated description, no doubt, but implying that the fat coursed 
down, as it were, in little rapids or rivulets. 

8. — Tino tapu (sacred body) has a variation of Tino take (small body), which 
does not appear suitable, or to accord with the circumstances. 

9,'-'Karewarewa (sparrow-hawk). This bird is not found in the Chathams, 
although on the recent visit of Mr. H. O. Forbes, late of the Christchurch Museum, 
he reported having discovered their bones, together with those of other extinct 
birds. 

10. -Ihi. There does not appear to be any exact English equivalent for this 
word, which in this place has a combined meaning of sacredness, fierceness, and 
scintillation, a variant to a certain extent of ha = tapu. 

11. — ^Enveloped as by a spider's web, caught and obstructed. Kupenga a 
Rua-maikutu, symbolical for a spider's web. 

12. — Wairua'rangi= spirit of heaven, to whom departed spirits go, come back 
as from death — figurative, to show the intensity of the obstruction preventing 
their meeting hitherto. 

13. — Kakaponga. This was evidently some kind of mat used as a defence 
against spears. Failing a knowledge of the original material, the Morioris have 
localised it by comparing it to the dark tree-ferns of the island, but which could 
not by any means be made into a spear-proof mat. Whai te imi is the same as 
mate kau in Maori— a peculiar idiom. 

li,—Hokit^, <&o. This implies the recitation of all the usual karakias on 
meeting of friends. 

15. — Mangatangi-ao appears to be a perversion of Matangi-ao. 
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CANNIBALISM AS PRACTISED ON TANNA, 
NEW HEBRIDES. 



By Rev. W. Watt, 

MlBSIONABT OF THE Pb^BBTTERUK ChUBCH OF NeW ZEALAND. 



THIS is a subject on which I believe very much misconception 
prevails, both as to the frequency with which it is practised, and 
the manner in which it is gone about. Travellers landing on the 
island are naturally anxious to know as much as possible about the 
habits and customs of the people, and natives, many of whom are 
as capable of spinning a yam as any old salt, are ready to gratify 
them with the most extraordinary tales, which the traveller, unless he 
has had previous experience of the unreliability of stories thus received, 
accepts as veritable facts. The greatest care is needed in verifying 
facts. To illustrate what I mean : Some time ago I was on my way 
to visit a certain district on this island, when I met a party of natives 
who told me that some girls in the district to which I was going had 
been bathing in the sea, that the surf on the reef had been great, and 
that the back-wash had carried several out to sea, and they wei*e 
drowned. The matter naturally caused me considerable grief, as I 
knew the girls, all of them being regular attenders at church in that 
district. From past experience, however, I hoped that matters would 
not be quite so bad as was represented, although I had no doubt tliat 
some accident had occurred. At the first village I came to the subject 
was talked about, and then the story was that only one girl had been 
carried out to sea, and that she was drowned ; indeed my informant 
said that he had been out fishing in his canoe, and had observed the 
body floating in the water. Being too modest to take the naked body 
of a girl into his canoe, he had tied the hands to the bai-s of the out- 
rigger, and so conveyed it on shore. This, one would have thought, was 
a story at first hand, and placed the facts stated beyond doubt. One 
thing raised a doubt in my mind : the two tribes were not on friendly 
terms; yet even at such times some individuals can pass from one to 
the other, and T thought it likely that my informaut was one such, and 
that his story was reliable. What was my surprise when I arrived in 
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the district to learn that my informant had never been in tl)e district, 
had never seen the girl, and indeed heA not been fishing at all that 
day. The girl it is true had been drowned, but the body was recovered 
by one of her own tribe. This will show the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable information, even when there is no conceivable reason for 
fabricating a story. When one comes to such a subject as cannibalism, 
special care has to be exercised, for to those known to disapprove of it, 
the evil is minimised, whilst to others, who are not supposed to have 
such repugnance to it, the tendency is to exaggerate. Where it is 
possible to get information not specially intended for your ears, greater 
reliance may be placed upon it. 

The conclusions at which I have arrived, after as careful enquiry as 
I have been able to make, are — (1) That cannibalism is still practised 
ou the island ; (2) That it is not practised so frequently as it used to 
be ; (3) That it is practised in order to heap indignity on the dead, or 
in retaliation for the like having been practised on the body of some 
friend ; and (4) That in days gone by people were killed through the 
desire fur food — parents sometimes killed and ate their own children. 

(1) Cannibalism is still practised. Now and again we are told 
that cannibalism is a thing of the past, that it has been given up by 
tribes who make no pretencq of having given up other heathen customs. 
We have such statements made by Europeans who have, it is true, no 
great acquaintance with what takes place on the island, and we have 
heard it made both by Christian and heathen natives of the island. 
On the otlier hand, we hear every now and again of some one having 
been cooked and eaten. Both cannot be quite correct, but perhaps in 
some cases there has been some modification of the practice, and all the 
usual ceremonies had not been gone through. To take a case in point: 
A man landed from the " Para," a Queensland labour vessel, was killed 
the day he was landed near Weasisi. His body was given from tribe 
to tribe until it came to a tribe some miles to the west of Kwamera. 
The body was said to have been cooked and eaten, it was also said to 
have been cast into the sea j and the explanation given to us was that 
a small pai-t had been actually cooked and eaten, so that it could be 
said that that was what was done with it, but that the body as a whole 
was cast into the sea. In another case that I know of the body was 
carried from district to district in order to be cooked, but was eventu- 
ally devoured by dogs. Whilst I am writing this another body is said 
to be being carried from district to district in order to be eaten. We 
may safely then conclude, I think, that the practice is not yet totally 
abandoned. 

(2) The pi*actice is not so common as it once was. If one could be 
at all certain that there was not gross exaggeration, one must conclude 
that at one time the population of the island was much greater than it 
is at present, and that the practice was very common. We are told 
that some men were scarcely ever without human flesh. In no part of 
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the island with which I am acquainted is there any approximation to 
that state of afiairs now, so that I think there is little doubt that, 
whilst due allowance is to be made for exaggeration as to what took 
place in the past, the custom is falling into disuse, 

(3) My next conclusion is that cannibalism was and is practised 
more in order to heap indignity on the dead, or in retaliation for the 
like having been practised on relatives or friends, rather than out of 
mere love of human flesh. According to all accounts, human flesh was 
esteemed by many as a luxury, much as the flesh of turtle is esteemed 
now, and men are said to have been known to carefully keep portions 
hidden lest they should be stolen, or they would require to share them 
with others. At the same time I have never known or heard anyone 
insinuate, except in times of great scarcity of food, that anyone was 
killed in order to be eaten. This leads to my last conclusion, viz : — 

(4) In times of scarcity some were killed for food. In times of 
starvation people of a village have been known to kill others of the 
same village secretly, and in a secret manner to cook and eat the 
victims. Parents are even said to have been known to kill and eat 
their own children, and at such times great care had to be takeii of 
their children, lest a neighbour should snatch them away and dispose 
of them secretly. I have been told of a pase where a man killed and 
ate his own child, and when the mother of the child returned pretended 
not to know what had become of it. Knowing the native way of 
speaking, I am inclined to think that cases of this kind were exceedingly 
rare. It is no uncommon thing to be told that everybody was away at 
a particular place when, if you make more definite enquiries, you will 
find that the majority were elsewhere. During my residence of twenty- 
six years on the island I have never known or heard of anyone having 
been eaten by his neighbour, and I have never known of a child being 
snatched away and eaten ; still I regard it as possible, and indeed as 
highly probable, that cases have occurred in the past. In these days, 
when European appliances are in everyone's hands, the work of pro- 
viding food is lightened, and times of scarcity are unknown. 

When openly practised, only somewhat distant natives were the 
victims. On Tanna there is a somewhat cross division of the tribes. 
Roughly speaking they may be divided into the shore and the inland 
tribes, and the east and west tribes. At Kwamera we were always 
told that in fighting between the shore and inland tribes when anyone 
was killed cannibalism was not practised, but in the fighting between 
the east and west tribes the custom was to secure the body if they 
possibly could, and dispose of it in that way. At Port Resolution, on 
the other hand, no distinction seems to have been made. All alike 
seem to have considered it an indignity to be cooked and eaten, to be 
revenged if possible, even if years should elapse before the revenge 
could be taken. 
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We come now to enquire how the victims were procured, and how 
the thing was gone about. In times of scarcity, i^ I have already 
indicated, children were sometimes decoyed away and secretly killed 
and eaten, sometimes also in times of scarcity refugees might be killed 
by the person who before had befriended them ; but so far as I have 
ever been able to learn there never was anything analagous to what we 
read of elsewhere^viz., chiefs issuing their orders that their own 
subjects might be caught and butchered for the purpose. Natives of 
other tribes were invariably sought, and even then natives of tribes 
with whom they or their friends had some quarrel. The victim himself 
might be innocent, but some one or other of his friends had committed 
some crime for which revenge was sought. It is a rare thing for 
captives to be taken in war, and when taken, they are, as a rule, taken 
not to be afterwards killed, but are adopted into the tribe and really 
become one of it, becoming very much a servant to the man who 
befriended them. At first the person's life may not be very safe, as 
his protector may change his mind, or some other one in the tribe may 
not agree to his life being spared, and so he may after all be killed, but 
the first intention was to spare his life. It is said that when some one 
is charged with specially grievous crimes, he or she is led from place to 
place where the crimes were said to have been committed, and there, 
on the different spots, charged with them, made to confess, and then 
after all is done, made to stand apart and then be shot or otherwise 
killed. When thus led about the person is said to be first stripped of 
all covering and then led about quite naked. This has, however, 
nothing specially to do with cannibalism ; it is simply a refinement of 
cruelty, a gloating in the sufferings of a fellow-creature. With this 
exception, I have been able to learn nothing at all approaching a public 
execution. Men have been killed at feasts, but the men so killed were 
not captured beforehand and led or carried out for execution. They 
may have known that their lives were in danger, but had no reason to 
believe that they would be killed that day. In two cases that I know 
of the men were dividing the food that had been collected when the 
fatal shots were fired. Anything approaching to men being captured, 
imprisoned, and then on a feast day carried into the feasting ground, 
as they are in the habit of carrying their pigs, and clubbed to death as 
they are in the habit of clubbing their pigs, is foreign to Tannese 
custom. At any rate I have never heard of anything approaching it. 

The custom seems to have been, and still is, when an enemy is shot 
or otherwise killed, to secure the body if possible ; sometimes the grave 
is opened if it can be found and the body exhumed. It is then stripped 
naked and hung up by the hands to the banyan tree in the public 
meeting ground of the murderers. The question is then discussed, 
What is to be done with it % To whom is it to be given ? It is then 
carried to the village of those who have desired to get it, or expressed 
their willingness to receive it, and they kill a pig and give it in 
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exchange. By thera it is passed on to another village, t!ie natives of 
which in like manner kill and give them a pig for it. In this way it 
is carried from village to village till it reaches its destination, when it 
is finally cooked and eaten. One man is said to have cooked it, 
although in the actual work he has the assistance of several. The 
opening up of the oven is a matter of some importance, and the 
surrounding friendly tribes will gather together to get their share of 
what is going. In the division great care has to be exercised that 
nobody having any claim is overlooked, as the doing so would be sure 
to give great offence. 

Cannibalism was and still is practised on Tanna, but I rather think 
that the term a ''cannibal feast'' conveys a wrong impression, and 
conjures up scenes which have nothing corresponding to them in actual 
life. Feasts, as we Europeans term them, are of frequent occuri-ence 
on the island. At these feasts great piles of yams, taro, bananas, and 
sugar-cane are frequently exchans^ed, and frequently many pigs, never 
human beings, are carried in and killed or laid down alive. Prepara- 
tory to these feasts, puddings made of yams, taro, or bananas have been 
cooked, and these along with the raw food, are divided, but the greater 
part of even the cooked food is carried away to be consumed in the 
different villages. After the pigs have been distributed the question 
has to be discussed who is to cook them, a question sometimes not 
very easily settled. To talk, as has sometimes been done, of men 
being carried on to' the meeting ground, and there despatche<l by the 
club of the executioner, whilst the fires were being prepared in the 
background, shows an utter ignorance of the customs of Tanna. 

To put the matter as briefly as I can, what takes place is very 
much as follows : A man is killed, his body is secui-ed and carried to 
some convenient spot, messengers are sent to different parties to get 
their verdict as to what is to be done with it ; they decide that it is to 
be cooked and given to a certain tribe. It is then hung up by the 
hands to a banyan tree ; next day in all probability it is carried to a 
neighbouring village, and there again the subject in all its bearings is 
discussed. Again it is carried to another village, and the same thing 
gone through until it arrives at its destination. It is then handed 
over to one man, who gets the honour of having cooked it ; the dis- 
tribution of the cooked body comes next, and the various recipients 
carry home their portions to their respective villages to be shared 
among their friends or consumed at their leisure. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE COMING OF NAREAU 

FROM SAMOA TO TARAWA, AND HIS RETURN 
TO SAMOA. 



Obtained by the Rev. J. E. Newell, op Samoa, 
In Peru, Gilbert Islands. 



The following legend was translated from the Gilbert Island dialect into 
Samoan by a Samoan teacher, and then rendered into English. The legend 
has probably lost much of its purity and accuracy in this doable process. 



THE LEGEND, (i) 

NAREAU made heaven and earth whilst still in Samoa with his 
daughter Kobine. He was known in Samoa as an aitu 
tcbgata, i^) When he left Samoa he had counted seventeen generations 
{sc. since his settlement there). Kobine his daughter lived under- 
ground ; no one ever saw her ; only her name was known. Nareau 
lived in Tarawa for seventy-seven generations, and then returned to 
Samoa with his children Matuakeukeu, Matnakikina, and Maturang. (^) 
Nareau had changed his name to Tautebu, and that was why he was 
not known on his return to Samoa. The Sara cans were startled when 
the canoe {va^a) arrived ; because that was the first boat (or canoe) 
ever known in Samoa. " Wonderful ! the victorious boat {vaa maid) 
is that of Tautebu," but they did not know the canoe of Nareau who 
belonged to Samoa (or who owned Samoa — e ona Samoa). After the 
canoe arrived, many days passed in hospitality. Then the Samoans 
said, " Come along, Tautebu, let us look at the lady Kobine who dwells 
beneath the ground." The Samoans went to seek the lady ; they dug 
deep all along the ground, but they could not find her. Then Nareau 
said to Matuakeukeu, " Come, go and search for the lady Kobine, who 
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is beneath the ground." Then said Matuakeukeu to Nareau, "In 
what way shall I find her ? " Nareau : " Go to Imoa-uea. (*) He is 
in the place nearest to where the lady dwells. Go with a piece of 
burnt coco-nut; then the different Imoa (rats) will come in crowds 
when they smell of the piece of coco-nut." [The Imoa-uea is well known, 
being as large as a cat (pusi).] Then Matuakeukeu did as Nareau 
directed. The different Imoa came in crowds, and last of all Imoa-uea. 
Matuakeukue saw Imoa-uea, then he prepared a stick (or tree)* before 
Imoa-uea, seeing which Imoa-uea turned. He asked Matuakeukeu, 
" Whence came you ? " Matuakeukeu : " I have come from Nareau." 
Imoa-uea : " Well, what then 1 " Matuakeukeu : " Go and tell Kobine 
to come and let us talk together. Nareau bids her come and see him." 
Then Kobine came, prepared, wearing a ti*ain, and with necklace and 
head-covering, and her body shining with oil So Kobine went. Matua- 
keukeu also went to Samoa, and told them of the .coming of Kobine. 
The smell of the oil announced her to Nareau, who called to Kobine 
to come to him. Kobine enquired, " Why did you call me f " Nareau 
replied, " I called you that this present generation might see you." 

Then the Samoans said, " What kind of fishing expedition shall we 
organize ? " (*) Nareau replied, " Please yourself about that." Then 
replied Samoa, " Let it be a fishing with hook." Samoa slept long, but 
Matuakeukeu quickly awoke, because his party (plural) had a cock, 
and they knew the time. Then the Samoans went to dig for bait — 
crabs (avii). The Samoans almost failed, because they dug in the 
holes of the crab ; but Matuakeukeu dug and got bait, for he dug for 
the buried crabs. 

The fishing expedition started at dawn. The Samoans had three 
canoes (^) with three seats each, and so also had the children of 
Tautebu. Then Nareau called to Matuakikina, "Where are you 
going ? " " We are going with the Samoans to fish." Nareau : 
" Very well, come here, and I will tell you ; the fishing you are going 
to will be accompanied with riddle-making (t,e, guesses as to what will 
be caught). This will be proposed by Samoa, in order that you may 
be killed. But, now, let the Samoans have the first fishing, and you 
do the guessing. So, the fish caught nearest the land will be the 
tataigo (Samoan, mumea) \ the next fish caught seawards will be the 
tatakarone; after that the tatapakoa.** Matuakikina replied, "Very 
good." (7) 

The fishing expedition, each side with three boats, started early. 
The Samoans took a club down to their boats. Then (on reaching the 
fishing-ground) the hook of Samoa was dropped on the inland side. 
The fish took the bait. " Guess and see what is the name of the fish ; 



* It is highly probable that this is an allosion to the religioas oeremony 
well known in Polynesia, as in the olassic world, viz., the setting-up of rods 
(lira) before gods.— Epitors. 
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is it the tataigo or the UUakaroiie ? " Then Matuakikino replied, "It 
is the lataigo." Samoaiis : " If you do not guess then you shall die 
with the club." The fish was drawn up, it was the tataigo (muniea). 
Then the boats went down seawards. Another fish ate the bait. So 
the question was asked and answeied as before successfully. Again 
the third time. Then the fishing party returned. 

On the second day they went forth again as on the first day. 

The fii-st to fish were Matuakeukeu, Matuakikina, and Matuarang. 
The hook of the children of Tautebu was dropped, and the fish took the 
bait. " Guess and see what is the fish we have caught." Samoans : 
" Probably it is the tatakaroneJ^ " If you do not guess you (pi.) shall 
die with the club." The fish was drawn up, and it was the tataingo 
(mumea). Then the Samoan was killed. Again and again the 
Samoans were unsuccessful in their guessing. Then the fishing party 
returned. 

The third day the fishing party went forth. A great many 
Samoans joined it. On that day the fish-hook of Matuarang was 
broken off. Now the fish-hook of Matuarang had a hole in the middle, 
but no eye. Matuarang dived for his hook when it got entangled. 
He saw as he dived the daughter of Tangaloa {^) named Taranga-uea. 

Then said Tautebu to Matuarang, " Where are you going ? " "I 
go to seek my hook, which was broken off when it got entangled." 
Tautebu : " Very good ; but do you wait for Taranga-uea untU she 
comes." Taranga-uea came, enquired from Matuarang, and learnt that 
he had come for his fish-hook. Then she said, "Well, here are 
abundance of hooks. Which will you have ? Will you have this one 
in my ear?" Matuarang: "No; but that other you have got." 
Taranga-uea: "Which?" Matuarang: "That one in your breast.'' 
Taranga-uea : " Very good. I will give it, but let this remain with 
you alone." So then Matuarang did as he was told. And he obtained 
everything on account of that. The brothers of Matuarang persevered 
to find out how Matuarang could get so many different fish with his 
fish-hook, because they were deceived with the fish-hook with the hole 
in it. His brothers asked him how he prepared his hook. And he 
showed them the thing with the hole in it, but he hid the hook given 
him by Taranga-uea; he put it away in his brain (/aiai). The 
brothers were not satisfied, but persisted still. When Matuarang 
caught a fish, they jumped up and opened its mouth in order to see the 
hook, but the hook was magical, and jumped and stuck to the brain of 
Matuarang ; but the old fish-hook with the hole in it was the one they 
found in the mouth of the fish. 

Nareau said to Matuarang, " Speak to thy fish-hook to hold the 
land (^) that is below. Hold the trees and the land. Then haul in." 
That was the land trodden by Nareau when he went to Tarawa. 
TJririo was the name. It sank ; but it will be raised by the hook of 
Matuarang. 

27 
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Then M atuarang said to Teutuanga (his fish-hook), " Go and bind 
the lands"; but Matuarang held the line above his canoe. Then 
M atuarang cried out that he was about to haul in. And this was his 
cry; — 

1. " Mate mai ia, vaaia, silasila ia. 
Fanau a Nareau ma Samoa. 
Soma e, po e sa a le igoa o le i'a nei. 
Ai laTa o le Mumea. 
E leai, E leai.'* (^ 

2. Again he cried out, varying the name of the fish : — 

" £ leai, E leai. 

8. ** Mate mai ia, mate mai ia, vaaia, ma 
Silasila ia, pe se a le i*a nei ? 
Ai lava o se malie. (") E leai, fi leai. 

4. "Disentangle, disentangle, forward and see. 
The trees of the land below are known. 
It appears above, landward, seaward. 
Wind about, bind, Taranga-uea the la€ly« the tree the tauanave, the kiriatca, 

and the land that is caught. 
Let thy line go, jerk it. 
The land arises ; the land stands ; it is a great land.** 



NOTES. 

1.— The myth is one of many proving the connexion of Samoa with the 
Gilbert Islands. The traditions of the people of Peru (of which this is one), of 
Onoatoa, Nukunau, Arorae, Tamana, Tarawa (north of the equator) are emphatic. 
The principal god on many, if not all, the islands named is affirmed to have been 
Tapnariki, who went from Mann*a to the Gilbert Islands. Tradition says he swam 
on two logs, the tauanave and the puapua^ and that he planted these two on Peru. 
They are to be found there under the names of kanava and lift respectively. 
Nareau is spoken of still at Peru, at Onoatoa, and at Tamana as having been 
worshipped, and his Samoan origin is everywhere affirmed. 

2. — Aitutagata is explained as meaning ** human god,*' but it also means 
** an assassin." 

3. — The legend is certainly remarkable in this allusion. Can it be that 
Nareau's seventy-seven generations in Peru was a time of such inactivity in 
Navigator Islands that they had forgotten the art of navigation ? 

4. — ** Imoa-uea." The legend, like others, confounds the material creature 
with the name of the guardian of Kobine. "Uea,*** in the Gilbert Island dia- 
lect, means chief or lord. The, legend throughout refers disparagingly to the 
Samoans, and evidently implies that during the generations that had elapsed 
between the going forth of old navigating heroes and the return of some of their 
descendants to Samoa, there had been degeneracy and decay. Kobine must be 
introduced that the present generation may see and admire a real lady. 

* Can Uea have any reference to Wallis Island, the native name of whidi 
is Uea ?— Editobs. 
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5. — The fishing narrative here given is a true piotnre from life. There is 
nothing about whioh the Samoans are so conservative as the modes of fishing. 
The superstitions which are connected with the shape and the tying of the fish- 
hook are as strong ahnost as in the days of the legend. 

6. — It appears that Samoans had canoes even when Nareau arrived, for here 
they are able to bring out three for themselves. The guesses and the forfeits are 
still not a thing unknown in fishing, In this narrative the forfeit of life was 
unusual ; as was the mixture of the two peoples. But the children of Nareau or 
Taulebu have the advantage over the Samoans, who with all their proud ancestry, 
and the fame of Folasa and Pule iite, soothsayers, could not raise one to help them 
out of so serious a difficulty. 

7.— The fish named have Gilbert Island names. The only one I can name is 
the iftumea, and perhaps the tatapakoa is the shark. 

8.~Tangaloa is here named for Tautebu, and the name is associated with the 
line, and it is not clear that it is an error. 

9.— The allusion is said to be Savaii. The land from which Nareau voyaged, 
and the land to which Matuarang's miraculous hook was left, was Savaii. But I 
confess that this is obscure.* 

10. — Matuarang's song, upon whioh the myth is evidently based, is : — 

Guess, gaze upon and see 

Ye children of Nareau and Samoa. 

Friends, what is the name of this fish ? 

Probably it is the inumea. 

Oh no! Oh no! 

11. — Malie = shark. 

The closing verses are important, but need further elucidation in Peru itself. 



* More probably Hawaiki, and not the Savaii of the Samoan group, we 
think. — Editors. 
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ANCIENT POLYNESIAN CHART. 



By Rev. J. E. Newell. 



I AM anxious not to lose another mail before sending the enclosed 
photograph of a chart of navigation which I have had taken from 
one in the possession of the late Robert Louis Stevenson, Esq., of 
Vailima, Samoa. Tt was always my hope that Mr. Stevenson would 
write for this Journal an account of this very interesting and remark- 
able illustration of the pictorial method of teaching navigation as 
known to old-time South Sea Islanders. All I know about the chart) 
of which this is a photograph, is that it was brought from the Marshall 
Islands by the late Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and that it is an undoubted 
and an authentic instance of a chart used to teach the youth of a 
bygone age the direction of the currents and the locality of the islands 
and lands to which there is abundant independent evidence to show 
they made frequent and periodical voyages. 



[We regret very much that no description of this chart, and what it was 
intended to represent, is obtainable. There is no doubt the Polynesians formerly 
possessed such rude charts for preserving the direction of the various islands to 
which they made occasional voyages. The following quotation is from the 
"Records of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science," vol. iii, 
p. 286 : — " One of the captains of the Union Steamship Company told me that he 
had seen in Fiji a rude chart used in their navigation, in which the constant 
movement of seas driven before the trade-wind were shown by parallel strings 
stretched on a frame, and on these the positions of numbers ol islands were 
indicated in their relative positions by little pieces of wood.*' We have only to 
refer to the long lists of names of islands obtained from the natives of Tahiti and 
Tonga by Cook and Foster in the last century to become aware of the extent of 
the voyages made by the Poljrnesians in former days ; and in these expeditions 
doubtless they were aided by charts of the same kind as shown in the accompanying 
illustration.— EoiTOBs.] 
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NOTES ON REV, J. B. STAIR'S PAPER 

ON '< EARLY SAMOAN VOYAGES AND SETTLEMENT" 

(Journal, Junk, 1895). 



By the Rev. J. E. Newell, Malua, Samoa. 



THE absorbing interest and importance of such a pa])er as this 
cannot be exaggerated. The late lamented Robert Louis 
Stevenson, in his copy of Fornander's " Polynesian Race," has a 
comment to the following effect : That Samoans can never have been 
the navigators Judge Fomander believes them to have been. No one 
would have been more interested than Mr. Stevenson to find so much 
coufimatory evidence of a fact now generally admitted — that upwards 
of six hundred years ago Samoans made long and extensive voyages to 
various groups of islands in Eastern Polynesia. Mr. Stair has not felt 
it necessary to refer to the fact that the Tokelau and EUice Groups 
were colonized by the Samoans, and that there is undoubted evidence 
of the settlement of Samoans from Manuka amongst the original 
inhabitants of the Tarawa Archipelago (Gilbert Islands). 

From the King of Atafu (Tokelau Islands) I received a few years 
ago interesting confirmation of the inter-island communication which 
was almost constantly going on in those days. In the course of the 
king's narrative he recited the following verse : — 

** Ai sa Sula 'e vave mai, 
le aitu o Sa Sulu, — 
£ ave le vaa ia Fafie ; 
Masu ma Loga e tautai 
le vaa na alu ai Fafie (i Fakaofo) 
A ua nolo Futa e fai 
Le vaa na uo mai ai 
le igoa o le vaa, o * Taatele * 
Ua ave i Samoa le vaa na fai.*' 

Fafie here referred to was the god (aitu) of the clan Sulu. He 
became on the death of Leua (King of Fakaofo) king of that island. 
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Bat before this no less than two hundred people made allegiance and 
offered sacrifice to him. Now, this Fafie had as his atiauruiy or servant, 
a Samoan boat carpenter, referred to here, named Futa. The canoe in 
which Futa hod come from Samoa, being out of repair, Futa set to 
work to repair it. The name of that canoe was Tautele. In that 
Fut« returned to Samoa with some of Fafie's children. 

In the course of the same narrative the King of Atafu recited the 
song which has preserved the legend in Atafu (which is carefully kept 
by the royal family of Malietoa in Samoa), viz. : that during the course 
of a great war between Atafu and Fakaofo, a party of natives from the 
former island, being driven out to sea, found their way to Samoa, and 
arrived at Malie, in Upolu, where Malietoa had his royal seat. The 
fugitives were asked by Malietoa, ** Whence they had come?" To 
which they replied, " From Atafumea." " How had they found their 
way?" "jfft^ hau a matagi" (Brought by the wind) they then 
replied. The principal man of that party became Malietoa's tvlafale. 
The orator {fai lauga) of Malie is the descendant of that man, and 
bears the name of Tuiatafu, and the title of Auimatayi, 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Stair has not preserved in the 
rendering of the names in the course of his paper a uniform system of 
spelling. 

P. 100. — Rata is Lata on the south side of Savaii, where the legend 
of the sacred forest is still preserved.* 

No Samoan will admit, as Mr. Stair thinks it necessary to do 
(pp. 101 and 117), that the/mw referred to in the legend is other than 
the pusi of the sea (the sea eel). They see no difficulty whatever in 
the pusi being able to live in the lata forest which is on the coast. 

P. 124. — The Samoan /(i/a is still pointed out in the west of Savaii, 
near to Falealupo. 

P. 127. — The ceremony of Lulu*u observed, as Mr. Stair says, on 
the occasion of deposing a chief and depriving him of his ao, was 
performed in the case of Malietoa Mataafa, now in exile in the 
Marshall Islands, by those who had bestowed on him the title of 
Malietoa. His body was sprinkled with coco-nut water on board of 
the German ship-of-war that was about to convey him and his com- 
panions into exile. And the fact that this ceremony had been duly 
performed was publicly made known, the name of Auimatagi appearing 
amongst others on the printed notice. 

It is interesting, however, to note further that it is possible to 
remove the title from a chief by another and an allied ceremony called 



* It must be remembered that Matatia, from whom Mr. Stair procured the 
narrative of the voyages, was a Barotongan, and he naturally uses Rata instead of 
Lata, in accordance with his own language, just as the Maoris do, who have very 
full traditions of Bata and the building of this celebrated canoe, and its convey- 
ance to the coast by birds. — ^Editobs. 
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both Lulu*u and FacUanu. Young warriors of rank in the clans, 
having the traditional power to confer or remove the title in question, 
may be selected, or, as some say, would volunteer to perform the 
ceremony of Faalanu. These young men would have to take a bowl 
filled with water in front of the house in which the chief was sitting 
with his tula/ale and attendants. They would then be required to 
lave out the whole of the water on to the ground with their hands. 
Meanwhile, however, the chief whose title was to be thus removed 
could, with his assistants, prevent by violence the accomplishment of 
the purpose. History tells of some who were clubbed to death whilst 
attempting this task. 
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THE MALAYO-POLYNESIAN THEORY. 



By John Fraskr, LL.D., Sydney. 



[For Abbreviations and Geographical List see Appendix.] 



A FEW weeks ago, I was reading a volume of the Journal and 
Transactions of the Royal A-siatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland — that for 1839 — and in it I found a vocabulary of the dialect 
spoken in the Maldive Islands. Many of the words there seemed 
familiar to me, and so I proceeded to examine them ; and now I think 
they throw some light on the Malayo-Polynesian theory as to the 
origin of the langu.iges of the South Seas. 

The Maldives are a group of many small islands, about 400 miles 
to tlie west of Ceylon. From Ceylon they received their population 
some hundreds of years ago ; and in token of their connexion with 
Ceylon, the Sultan of the Maldives still sends every year to the Ceylon 
Government a present of some of the handsome mats which his people 
make. A mere inspection of this vocabulary shows that the language 
is Indian — a mixture of Dra vidian and Pali, and thus the same in 
character as the Singhalese. In the Maldives, there may be a small 
proj)ortion of Persian-Arabic words, for the inhabitants are Moham- 
medans. The Pali is one of the Prakrit or original vernacular 
languages of India of the Aryan family ; it is tlie sacred language of 
the Singhalese and of all other Buddhists, for it is the language of 
their holy books, and in it Sakya Muni preached to and taught his 
disciples in the sixth century B.C. The Pali is thus an ancient 
language, and was widely used two thousand years ago, not only in 
India and Ceylon, but also in the Eastern Peninsula, where the 
Burmese and other races are at this hour Buddhist and speak dialects 
founded on the Pali. From this peninsula the Malays are said to 
have come about six or seven hundred years ago.* It is therefore 
historically possible that the Malay language may contain a Pali 

* Marsdeu contends that the Malays came from Sumatra to Malacca in the 
twelfth century of our era. 

28 
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element in it, akin to the Pali in Maldivean, in Singhalese, and in 
Sanskrit; for Sanskrit is only the "polished" literary form of the 
Aryan speech of which Pali is one of the Prakrits. Therefore, if I 
find in the Malay any words wliich may be justly associated with 
similar forms in Pali and Sanskrit, I am prirfid facie doing a reasonable 
thing in saying that their common origin is at least possible. 

Further, the earliest population of Ceylon was Dra vidian and 
pre-Aryan, and a considerable proportion of it is so still — of the same 
race as the darker-coloured people who now occupy most of the Indian 
countries south of the Vindhya Mountains, and especially on the 
Coromandel and Malabar CJoasts, from which many immigrants must 
have originally come to Ceylon. In the forests of this island are the 
Veddahs, a still earlier black race, rude and untamed, who are thought 
to be akin to the blacks of Australia. The Dravidian trilies of the 
Dekkan and Southern India are descended from that black race which 
occupied the whole of India before the Aryans came in ; and some 
ethnologists believe that portions of that black race were, by the 
Aryan invasion of India, driven onwaixls into the Eastern Peninsula, 
Indonesia, and Oceania, and that the Melanesians near our shores are 
their modem representatives. 

Now, if that is so, it is not extravagant to allege that the Maldive 
vocabulary has some tracer of a connexion with Melanesian words, for 
I can certainly show in the Maldive language a Dravidian element, 
which has come from Ceylon and Southern India. . And, if the 
Melanesians are of Indian origin, they and their language must be 
connected to some extent with the black Dravidian races thei*e. 

And, again, if we can satisfy ourselves that the Maldive language 
is akin to the Malay, and that both originally have a close relation to 
Indian languages, we can then see the tide of migration flowing, on the 
one hand, to the east and south-east from India into Further India and 
what is now called the Malay Archipelago ; and, on the other, from 
India and Ceylon west and south-west into the Maldives and onwards 
into Madagascar, where the reigning language is well known to be a 
branch of the so-called Malayo-Polynesian family. Southern India 
would thus be the a[)ex of a triangle, representing by two of its sides 
the south-eastern and south-western direction of the same mixture of 
Pali and Dravidian dialects. It seems to me very difiicult in any 
other way than this to account for the presence of a language in 
Madagascar, not far from the coast of Africa, which is clearly much 
the same as that of Samoa, in the middle of the South Seas — i'20 
degrees of longitude apart. 

And, if this relationship between the Malay and Maldivean 
languages should be established, the whole Malayo-Polynesian theory 
falls to the ground ; for then, the Polynesian if^ not derived from the 
Malay, but the resemblance which some words in Polynesian bear to 
the Malayan arises from the fact that the Polynesian, the Malay, 
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the Maldivean, and the Malagasy are all sister dialects, springing from 
the same language-stocks in India. 

Considering the importance of this inquiry, I regret very much 
that the Maldivean vocabulary which I have is so scanty and inadequate 
for a full investigation ; and I should be glad to know where I can find 
a fuller account of the language of the Maldive islanders. I will, 
however, now examine what I have of it. 

A Comparison op Maldive, Indian, Malay, and Oceanic Words. 

1. In the Maldives, an elder brother is called hSe, a younger 
brother is koku ; in Malay, the eldest brother of the family is ahang^ 
and any younger brother is kdkak. Here it is certain that kdkak and 
koku are the same word, and yet it cannot be pretended that the 
Malays of Indonesia ever settled in the Maldives so as to convey their 
word thither. Then, again, Wbe and ahang are both taken from haha 
or papa^ a common word for * father.' A re8i)ectful way of addressing 
a man older than one's self is to call him * father.* * Father' in Mai. is 
6apa, in Maid, baffa, 

2. * Language ' in Mai. is bhasa, in Maid. baSy in Sk. bhash^ * to 
speak ' ; in P. bhasa, * speech ' ; in Dr. pesu, * speak ' : in some islands 
of the N.-H. pasa, bisa, vosa, vvti, (v)a8aig, * speak.' Are these not 
all the same word 1 and is it possible that the Ebudan words of black 
men of the N.-H. can have come from the Mongolian Malays ] Is it 
not more rational to say that they have all come from the same source 
in India 1 

3. In the Maid., wida-7ii is * lightning,' where ni is a termination ; 
wida is the Sa. (wUa) ulla^ * lightning'; Ef. says fili^ * lightning,' and 
Fiji says Hva (by transposition for vila) ; the common Australian word 
for *fire* is wi, and N.-B. has mi-mi, 'lightning' — all from the same 
root 7na, * to shine ' ; Sk. bhdy * to shine, to be bright ' ; malias, * light, 
lustre.' The P. is bhasd, * light, radiance,' and vijju (for vidju), 
* lightning.' Now, I ask, How did tcida get to the Maldives, Hva (for 
Vila) to Fiji, ulla (for wila) to Samoa, and tui to Australia, if they did 
not come from one common source ? I need not add that in phonology 
the change of d into I is indisputable ; so wida = tvila, 

4. * Marriage 'in Mai. is katuin ; in Maid, it is kaweni. Did the 
Maldiveans bon'ow their name for marriage from the Malays 1 They 
must have been a poor lot if ihey had not a word of their own for so 
common a thing as a marriage, but had to borrow one from abroad. 

5. * Pig ' in Saibai, an island of T.-S., occupied by pure Papuans, is 
bui*um ; on the coast of N.-G., just opposite, *pig' is baroma; in 
Maid, it is {b)uru ; in Mai. it is babi ; in Sa. (b)alou a.nd ptui-ka ; in 
Mlk. baror-mban ; and in T, puka. The root idea in all is *fat'; Sk. 
pa, pi-van, * fat ' ; Sa. ptt^ta, * fat.' How is it that the Maid. ^urUf the 
To. burum, the M. boro-Tna, and Daudai barcMiia, and the Sa. alou (for 
baro-u) are so much alike 1 Have these people all borrowed from one 
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another the name of so common an animal as the * pig ' ? C«n the 
Samoans have borrowed from the blacks of T.-S., and they again from 
the Maldives, 70 degrees away ] 

6. In Maid., * oar ' is /a4i ; in M. ba-ra (that is, bala) ; Epi says 
velu and ha-heluo ; N.-B. says wo ; an(J the Samoans and other Poly- 
nesians, /o'e and /oi. The Malay has no corresponding word. But 
how is it that the blacks of Motu and Epi have the same word for 
* oar * as the Mohammedans of the Maldives 1 Did these blacks import 
their word f i*om those distant islands 1 The Malays did not bring it, 
for they have not the word. Then, in the Samoan word /o^e the (*) 
stands for the elision of a consonant, usually k, but in this case 
evidently r, l, which are pronounced almost alike by these islanders ; 
and wo again in N.-B. is the same root, but without the ending li or le. 
Thus the Samoans and other brown Polynesians, the blacks of 
Melanesia, and the Maldiveans of Indian origin all use the same word 
for * oar.' How is this ] Can we not best account for this fact by 
saying that these people, some way or other, all got their languages 
from the same fountain, but its waters were not Malayan ? 

7. The Maldives call the * deep sea ' kadu. Now, du is a noun 
formative in Dravidian, in Motuan, and in Australian ; the root, 
therefore, is ka, which in Sk. means * to burn, to be hot, to be sharp ' ; 
in fact, kadu is a Tamil (Dravidian) word meaning * to be sharp and 
pungent.' But, in its form, kcuiu is not Sanskrit ; for du is a, purely 
Dr. termination. The Maldiveans therefore got this word from Southern 
India. In its meaning it corresponds with the Latin scU, 'salt, the 
sea,' for the sea is the salt water. In Eastern and other languages, 
the vowel u is apt to become t, like the German w, that is, the modified 
u ; for Miiller is the English name Miller. Thus, kadu may become 
kadi. Now, in all the Oceanic languages, there is the constant inter- 
change of k and <, as in Samoan at this hour. Therefore kadi becomes 
tad% and that is the M. word for * sea-water.'* Of the same origin are 
the Ebudan words for * sea ' throughout the New Hebrides, to^t, toAi, 
taSy tis, taiy tei, the Fiji tathi, and the Samoan tai; but tasi, tahi, tas 
also mean ' salt,' like Lat. sal. It seems to me that here the 
Melanesian and Polynesian words for * sea ' are clearly traceable to the 
Tamil kadu, which is thoroughly Dravidian in form, although its root 
ka exists also in the Aryan languages, as in Greek #ca-t-a>, * I bum.' 
And the Malay has no share in the parentage of these words for 
*sea.' He says *deep sea,' Idut ; * inland sea,' tasek — words which 
come, no doubt, from the same root ka, but are not formed from 
it in the same way as tadi, tasi. For * sharp ' the Malay from the 
same root says tajam, where the j stands for a d. From these 
examples I would strongly urge my opinion that the Samoan and other 



* In fact, ka and ta, da are two forms of the same original root ' to burn * ; 
of. Gr. datw, Kotw ' I bum.' 
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Polynesian dialects are not Malayan, and that the Polynesian, 
Melanesian, and Malayan languages are all sprung from the same 
root-source in India. 

8. The Maid, for ' small ' is kuda ; the P. is khuddo. This I take 
to be the origin of kutu, which is the word for * louse ' in Malay, and, 
in slightly varied forms, in all Melanesia. To the P. khuddo^ * small,* 
the corresponding Sk. words are kitay * an insect, a worm ' ; kotika, * a 
worm ' ; chuU, * to become small.' For * a louse,* the Sk. has ke^a-kUa, 

* a head-insect.* The Malay for 'small* is kete. Strange to say, one 
or two Australian tribes have kutta to mean *a louse.* Now, there 
seems to me to be no reason to doubt that the Malay got his kutu from 
the Pali khuddo ; and if the Malay got it there, is it not likely that 
the Melanesians and Polynesians also got it there, independently of 
the Malay 1 For, on the evidence, the Malayo-Polynesian theory 
would prove too much ; it would prove that the Melanesians also are 
Malays, for they too have the word kutu; and so that argument would 
bring us near to a reductio ad absurdutn, 

9. The next Maid, word is futu, * a boy.* This is the P. poto, the 

* young * of any animal, and the Mai. muda, * young,* and budak or 
huyong, * a boy.* The Sk. putra (for puta) is * son,* and pota is 

* young * ; old Latin putus is * a boy,* Lat. pu-er, * a boy * ; pull-iLSy * a 
chicken,* Gr. polos^ Eng. * a foal.* I do not know that there is any 
cognate word in the Dr. languages of India, although probably there 
is. But, is it not clear that these examples show the Malay to have, 
in some of its words at least, a close relation to the Aryan languages of 
India and Europe ? It has, no doubt, other elements mixed with this, 
but one of its sources is surely Indian. Now, if we find that the 
Malagasy js similar to the Malay, shall we say that the Malagasy is 
taken from the Malay ? No ; I say that they both came from India} 
and that the same stream bifurcated through the Maldives to Mada- 
gascar, and through the Eastern Peninsula into what is now Malaysia. 
When they want to say *son,* the Maldiveans change futu into 

ftdu^ and this change seems to me to assist in explaining the 
-origin of the Latin fUiicSy which has ^o much pei-plexed Latin 
etymologists; for it would thus be only a variant form of putus, 
pullus, hence I for u* N.-B. has bul, * young, a youth,' and S. has 
(b)ul'Wo, * young ' ; but I am not sure that these are connected with 
onr /ulu, for the Tukiok has barorua^ * young,' and An. has in-hal-av, 

* a youth.* These seem rather to be allied to the Sk. bdla, * young, a 
child * ; pludy * to burst, to bear fruit.* That reminds me that I have 
omitted to state that the Maid, futu, and the other words I quoted 
under it, are connected with the Sk. root bhit, * to come into being ' j 
bhUta, * a living being, a son, a child.* 



* Filitis somewhat resembles the Greek wo5, but Prof. Curtius (♦ Greek Ety- 
mology ') says * The suffix, but this alone, is the same as the liBkimJU-ius/ 
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10. The Maid, suffix auxiliary verb, *to do, to make,' is hir-ang. 
Shis is the Mai. kar-ja^ the M. kar-aia, and the Sk. kri (kar), and 
probably the to?*i of Duke of York Island, and the tarea of Santo. 

11. 'Fish* in the Maldives is called mas, in Maewo and Santo 
masif mansi. How is so striking a resemblance to be accounted for % 
The Malay has no claim here, for his word for fish is ika. But the 
Sk. for *fish' is matsya, and the P. is maccJio. I infer that the 
ancestors of some of the Melanesian tribes must have been, at some 
time, in India. 

12. 'Spirit, life' in Maid, is ruha ; in Mai. I'uh is * spirit.' In 
Maid, handi is * a demon, a sprite,' in Mai. antu, in Sa. aitn. Observe 
here that di in handi was originally c?w, as in No. 7 above. Did the 
Maldives here borrow from the Malay, and the Samoan from the 
Malay ? Have they not all been drinking from the same fountain ? 

13. The Maldiveans say <i-6«?n^, * to stop or remain'; the native 
dialect of North Behar (India) says thukorb, * remain ' ; the Mai. has 
ting-gal, * remain ' ; N.-B. has ti-gal, ki, koko (k for t) ; the Sa. is tu, 

* to stand ' ; Fiji has toka, * stand ' ; liko, * stay.' Many islands of the 
New Hebrides say toko, * stay.' The root-form of all these words is the 
Sk. 8'tha, *to stand'; Lat. 8-to. Has the Malay here produced the 
Ebudan toko, toka, tiko ? Are they not all, Malay and Melanesian 
alike, more closely related to the Maithili thikab, the Maid, ti-beng, 
the root being 8-t?ia, from which the P&li has thanam, 'standing'? The 
Malay root ti- cannot produce the others in Uh, but the Pali-Sk. tha- 
can produce them both. 

14. For Might, clear day, dawn,' the Maldiveans saj ali, and for 

* fire ' ali'fang. Here the -fang is a causative suffix, from the root foj 
ha, *to make.' It thus corresponds with the Lat. -ficns (in heneficvs, &c.), 
which also comes from the same root. The woi-d-makers were right 
who first said aH-fang for * fire,' for * fire ' is the * light-producer.' The 
word for * fire ' in Mai. is api, but this must be a different word from 
oZi, for p cannot change into L But in Ef, ali-eUi is * daylight,' and in 
Mlk., Ef., and S. alo, ale, do, ial is * sun ' and An. has aJdi, * to bum.' 
In Sa. ali-ali is * to appear,' and alo-alo is * sunbeam ' ; the P. cdo-ko is 

* light' ; the Mai. art is * day,' and, in some parts of the Archipelago, 
kali-Jta is * sun,' and gal-ap, is * lightning.' In Fiji kalo-kalo is a * star.' 
The root of all the words in this paragmph is the Aryan ka, * to bum,* 
as in Greek Ka-Mo, but the nearest approach to them in form is the Dr. 
kdlu, *to bum.' I conclude, therefore, that the Melanesian and 
Samoan words do not come from the Malay ari, but that the Malay 
and all the rest come from a common source in India. 

15. That the idea of * black ' is connected with * burning ' is proved 
by the derivation of * Ham,' * Ethiopian,' and other words ; hence the 
Maid, kalu, 'black,' is the Dr. kdlu just quoted. The Dr. also has kar, 
' black.' The Sk. is kola; the P. is kalo, 'black, dark blue'; the Mai. 
is gdl-ap, gol-ita, klam, 'dark' (cf. Latin dam, ' secretly ' = ' keqp it 
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dark*). In M., kore-ma is *black/ and in N.-B. korog ; Miriam Island 
in T.-S. says gole-yole^ * black.' In the N.-H., Epi says tm-koli-ko, and 
Malo says {k)ur{-cay 'black.* In Samoan, (k)uli-^uli is * black/ and 
that is almost the same as the Ebudan words of Malo and Epi. 
How are we to account for all these resemblances ? It is absurd to 
say that the Malays, who are a recent people, have spread them abroad 
everywhere. Tlie Ebudans and Papuans are far more ancient in situ 
than the Malays, and cannot have received their languages from them. 

16. * To blaze* in Maid, is huluy which also means * live embers.' 
In Tukiok huru-ru is * blaze,* and in Ma. hum is * the glow * of the sun 
or of fire. Do not these words closely approximate to each other f 
and yet it cannot be said that the brown Maories got their word from 
the black Tukiok islanders, nor they from the Mohammedans of the 
Maldive Islands. They are all from a common source in India, from 
which also came the cognate Latin (h)uro, * I burn.* That root-source 
is 6a, ma, as in Sk. hJid, * to shine * ; hhdlu, * sun.* The Mai. hara^ 
' embers,* is from the same root, and tl*e Sa. sulu, * torch,* is the same 
as the Ma. hum,. * Bum * in Mai. is bakar, and * blaze * is nicUa. The 
T.-S. blacks say {h)urem, * to burn,* and the Dravidians of India say 
uri. It is clear that urem is close to wri, but very far from the Malay 
form bakar. 

17. The Maid, farorua is Miffe.* Here I observe at once that, in 
the Maldives, -na is used as a formative to nouns, as it is in the whole 
of Oceania, except Malaysia, Nothing is more familiar to students of 
the languages of the Pacific than this na, either as a prefix or affix to 
noun-forms. Tlie root fura has / and r for b and Z, for the Pali 
original is bala-biy *to live.* This bala is exti-emely like the Fijian 
bula, * to live,* and the Sa. (b)ola, * life.* Eromanga and Efate have 
ifwlij mole, mol (for bula\ and the forms Tua-uri, ma-uli, used elsewhere 
in that group, I compare with the Sa. ola (for bula). I take them to 
be really adjectives formed with the prefix Tna, as in many Samoan 
words. The original root of all is the Sk. bhd (bhava), *to live, to 
exist, to become,* whence Sk. bhiltay 'a living being,' and Lat. vita, 

* life,* as in No. 9 above. 

18. The Maid, buri is *back*; and *aft* or 'behind* i^furagaa. 
This is certainly the Sa. muli, 'behind, the end*; Ma. {i')muri^ 

* behind ' ; S. puli-na, ' back * ; N.-B. muru-na, * back.* The Mai. has 
burlt, bala-kang, * back.* The Pali root is para, * away, back, aside,* 
from which all these words come. The M. muri-na, * the back * of 
anything, and muH-niuH, 'outside,* are very close to the Pali and 
Maldivean in meaning. 

I might go on to examine in detail many other words in this 
Maldivean vocabulary, but to do so would occupy too many pages of 
this Journal. I will therefore note down briefly a few other 
resemblances, writing the Maldivean always first and then its 
cognates. 
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19. *A1V hu7i-ha. Cf. P. jniro, pura-no, *fuir ; Sk. ;>rt, 'to fill/ 
pi-par-mi, *I fill*; N.-(t. mnra, 'all'; N.-B. para, vurti, 'all'; Et*. 
bura, * full ' ; Mai. bulah, * complete * ; Ma. poro, * to be finislied * ; 
Oceanic se-fulu, sanga-furu, 10 ; for ten is *air the fingers. 

20. * Ascend/ drang. Cf. Ma. ara ; Dr. era, * rise up.* 

21. * Blood/ Z<^. Cf. Maithili, lal, 'red'; M. rorva, * blood'; MaL 
ddrahy * blood ' ; N.-H. ra^ ta, ja, nda, dra, dai, rai, de, * blood ' ; 
Papuak, kxrra, * red * ; Loy. e-dra, dera-dera, ' red.' In Polynesian, la, 
ra, are restricted to the meaning of ' sun/ Sk. root is dah, * to bum *; 
rdga, * red colour * ; rak-ta, * red.* 

22. * Beat/ ta-lang ; 4ang here is a verbal sufiix. Cf. Sa. to, * to 
strike * ; ta-ta, * to flap the wings ' ; tatau, * to tattoo * ; M. da-da-ba, 

* to beat ' ; Sk. tad ; P. ta^eti, * to beat.' There is no similar word in 
Malay. 

23. 'Breast,' uro-morti. The ti here is a suffix corresponding to 
the Dr. du, and ma is a very common suffix in Polynesian. With uro, 

* breast,' cf. Sa, su-au, * breast ' ; uso, * a brother or sister ' {i.e., of the 
same 'breast'); P. uro, uram, 'breast.' The Sk. root is su, 'suck,' 
from which Curtius takes the Greek vlos, * son.' 

24. * Bitter,' hiti. Cf. M. hisi, * pain ' ; Papuak idi-ta, ' bitter ' ; 
Ma. ti-ti, ' shine ' ; Sa. tio, * sharp/ ti^a, * ache, pain ' ; Fiji dhila, 
' shine ' ; P. ditthi, * splendour,' titta-ko, ' bitter.' The root is di (for 
da), ' to burn ' ; dhi aspirated from di accounts for hiti. 

25. * Day,' duas. Cf. Loy. dho, du, ' sun ' ; Epi, ndae, * sun.' Sk. 
root is dah, * shine ' ; Pali diva, ' by day.' 

26. * Die,' maru-wedaiig. Cf . Epi and Ambrym maro, mar, * die ' ; 
P. mxiro, * death ' ; Aust. balu-n, * dead.' Sk. root mri (mar), * to die.* 

27. 'Drink,' bong, Cf. Mlk., S., and Maewo bui, pei, mbei ; 
Polynesian wai, 'water': Aust. ba-do, 'water.' Sk. root pd, 'to 
drink ' ; P. pai/i, ' drinking,' payo, ' water.' 

28. 'Eat/ kany ; 'food,' kata. Vi. N.-H. caig, hag, kani; Papuak 
ania, an, yan ; Polynesian kai. Sk. root khad, ad ; Pali ada. 

29. ' Eye,' Jo. Cf. Ef. lo, ho, h, ' to see ' ; An. lali, * shine ' ; M. 
roha, 'to look.' Sk. root las, 'shine/ lok, 'to see'; P. las-ati, 'shine*; 
Sk, dah, 'burn/ da, 'cut.' Cf. also Sa. la, 'sun,* from its burning 
brightness. 

30. 'Half/ *a part,' bde. Cf. Sa. va-vae, 'to divide' ; Dr. pdl, *a 
part,' pa-gu, 'to divide,' pa-di, 'half; Sk. phal, 'to divide*; 
Hebrew, nt'Q (pdhlh), * to divide.* 

31. 'Hot/ hunu ; 'lirae,* htmi. Cf. M. huru-ru, 'flame'; Ma. 
htirti, the 'glow ' of the sun, ' warm,' &c. See No. 16. 

32. 'Knee,' kalcu. Cf. N.-B. kaki-na, 'leg,' and To. (Miriam 
Island) kokne, ' knee.' 

33. ' Urge,' bodu, Cf. M. bada. 

34. 'Leg/ /a. Cf. M. ae, Sa. vae. The root is ba, 'to go*; 
Greek /Sa-ivio, 
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35. * Pleasant* (to the senses), molu ; *8oft,' madu. Of. Sa. mali-e, 
'pleasant*; An. miU-mul, 'soft'; Tiik. malua, 'soft.' 

36. *Ripe* (of fruit), fau. Cf. N.-B. mau and ttmwi, N.-H. matu^ 
may Ma. t/m), inau, Sa. matuay Mai. irmsak, Sk. root ma, ha, *to 
bum ' ; P. paca, * ripe,' pacati, * to cook.' 

37. * Scissors,' katuru, Cf. N.-B. kut-kut, Ma. kuti-kuL Dr. root 
A^i^, * sharp,' as in No. 7 above. 

38. *Dog,' 6aZw. Cf. To. oitiaiy Sa. inai^e, .'dog.' Root 6a, as in 
Eng. hark, hay ; Fr. ahoyer. 

39. * To smart, to throb,' kar-ang, Cf. M. Jie-gara, ' to smart ' {he 
is a reflexive prefix), garorgara, 'hot'; N.-B. karat, 'to bite'; Tuk. 
garo, 'to desire' earnestly; Ma. hyro-tu, 'desirous'; Mai. ^rotw^, 'to 
broil.' The root is ka, as in Sk. kam, ' to bum,' kdma, ' love ' ; Gr. 
Ka-Mu, * I burn.' 

40. * Spider,' maku-nu, Cf. M. 7nage4a, See No. 44 below. 

41. * Thunder,' gu-guri, Cf. N.-B. kwrug, Fiji kuru, S. ururu. 
Sk. root A:w, ' to make a noise.' 

42. ' Water,' /eng (for fa-ng). Cf. Polynesian t«;at, ' water ' ; Sa. 
(chiefs) tavrfa ; Aust. hado, 

43. ' Weak ' (faint), hali, Cf. Sa. vai-vai, Ef. ?nai-/wa. From the 
same root as * Die.' 

44. ' Web ' (of spider), 7va ; ' weave,' tviyang, Cf. M. vala-vala, 
'cobweb'; Sa. leve-leve (for vala-vala), Sk. root va, ve, vap, 'to 
weave.' 

45. 'Face,' munu, Cf. Dr. mun, 'before'; Braliui (of Beluchistan, 
akin to the Dravidian) mon, 'face.' The originnl root is ina, 'to begin,' 
which in Sk. takes the form of hhil (hJiava), ' to begin to be,' and from 
which also comes the Poly, ma-ta, * face,' * the beginning or point of 
anything,' 8a. a-mata, ' to begin ; ' but Poly, mata, * eye,' comes from 
tlie original root ma, ' to see.' Thus, the two words mata, ' face,* and 
Tnata, ' eye,' are quite distinct in their origin, and should be entered 
in our Polynesian dictionaries as two separate words. 



In addition to these forty-five examples from the Maldive Islands, 
there are two or three othera which I may be permitted to introduce 
here, for I think that alone they would go far to prove that the 
Malayan and Oceanic languages have an intimate connexion with 
those of India. 

1. The Malay word for 'female' is he-tina. Here again is the 
Polynesian suffix -na, but I do not know that the stem heti exists any- 
where in Polynesia, unless it has assumed the form -fine in fa-fine, 
' woman ; ' for the change of h into f, and of < or c? into n are quite 
lawful. Now, one would suppose that if Malayan is an independent 
language, it will have a word of its own for so common and essential 
an idea as 'female,' 'woman.' And yet I can prove that hetina is 

29 
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borrowed from India, for I have already quoted the Sk. word bhdta, *a 
living being,' *a son/ *a child/ from the root bhil, *to come into being.' 
Observe that the noun bhtUa is sufficiently general in meaning to 
include * a son/ * a daughter/ and even * a spirit or demon ; ' in wliich 
last sense the Indian bhittas are malevolent sprites. This word bhilta 
passes into Maithili and becomes beta^ *a son/ beti^ *a daughter.' And 
who can deny that beti-na, the Malay word for * female/ is formed 
from beti ? 

2. Among the Motuans, who are brown Papuans occupying part of 
the South Coast of British New Guinea, the word for * sleep' is 
inahuta. As they are coast men it is possible that they are descended 
from immigrant Polynesians, who, on my theory, landed there when 
driven out of the islands of Indonesia by the invading Malays. Their 
brown color would thus indicate the mixture of a fairer race with the 
native Papuan blacks. At all events, their word for 'sleep' is a 
foreigner. And yet one would suppose that a word for so essential a 
thing as sleep should form part of the stock-in-trade of any race that 
claims an independent origin. If, therefore, I can prove that the 
Motuan word for sleep is Indian, I have proved thereby that either the 
ancestors of these Motuans came from India, or were once long enough 
in contact with some Indian race to adopt from them even the 
common words of their language. And, first, I observe that niahuta 
has the initial syllable tna which occurs as a prefix in many Polynesian 
words. Then, the verb * to sleep ' in Maithili is sutab^ of which the b 
is the infinitive consonant ; the remainder is sufa^ which, as every 
Polynesian linguist knows, can become huta. Is there now any doubt 
that the Motuan speech, in some of its words at least, has close 
relations with India? And niahuta has no connexion with the Malays, 
for their word for sleep is tido7'. Nor have I found a trace of the 
word rnahuta anywhere in all Oceania except among the true Papuans 
of the Torres* Straits Islands, who say nte-id, * sleep.' Hence I consider 
it certain, that these Torresians and these Motuans have, in some way 
or other, been connected with India in the far past ; and my theory 
tends to show how such a connexion is possible. 

In these forty-five examples I have admitted no vowel or consonant 
changes which are not well established in philology ; indeed, in most 
instances, the identity of the words quoted is clear without any change; 
it is also noticeable that the Papuan, Papuak, and Ebudan analogies — 
taken from among the Oceanic blacks — are the most striking, as might 
be expected, if all these black tribes came originally from Southern 
India. The analogies also from Samoa and New Zealand are remark- 
able. I shall endeavour to account for these further on. The only way 
in which the Malayo-Polynesian theory can explain away all these 
identities is to allege that the Malay race peopled the Maldive Islands, 
which, in the face of history and probability, is a preposterous supposi- 
tion. The likelihood is that these islands got their first population 
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from India, at a much earlier time than the Ceylon tradition points 
to ; for the monsoons have always been in these regions, and the 
nortli-east monsoon would easily and rapidly carry a vessel from the 
Malabar coast or from Ceylon to the Maldives by misadventure. Our 
knowledge of similar experiences in the Pacific in quite recent times 
shows that a large boat's crew of Polynesians may be drifted ten or 
twelve hundred miles by storms to unknown islands, and the Maldives 
are only /our hundred miles from Ceylon. Then, if Dravidians and 
Singhalese once reached the Maldives in that manner, and settled 
there, the tide of emigration thither established itself without difficulty, 
for the south-west monsoon would carry boats from the islands back to 
the coasts of India. I have therefore no hesitation in believing that 
the Maldives were known to the early native races of Southern India, 
and occupied by them many centuries before the Malay existed as a 
race and language in Indonesia. Thus the Malay origin of these 
Maldivean words is to me imiK)ssible. 

Another argument in my favour can be got from the terminational 
forms in both languages. The Maldivean words I have quoted com- 
monly end with the nasal ng, or the vowels a, u, i ; seldom with o ; 
and the Malayan has the very same peculiarities, although it has 
endings in other consonants, as k^ t, r, &c., more frequently than the 
Maldivean. In Malayan, the causative verb is men, Tueng, used as a 
prefix (from the root ha, fa) ; in Maldivean, itis^an^, wang, heng, used 
as a suffix. In most of these respects the Pali resembles both Malayan 
and Maldivean, for it delights in the vowel endings a, u, i, but has the 
o ending more frequently than they have ; it has also the anvsvara 
ending to many of its words, which makes a final -ain, for instance, in 
nouns to be sounded as -ang. This again brings it near not only to 
Maldivean and Malayan, but also to Samoan ; for those who know 
Samoan will remember how frequently nouns have -anga as an ending, 
that is merely the Pali -am with the anusvara, and vocalised by the 
addition of a to suit the Polynesian habit of pronunciation. 

The mention of the Samoans reminds me now of another point in 
favour of my contention that the Polynesian dialects come from Indian 
and not from Malayan lands. The Samoan, as is well known, has 
chiefs' language ; that is, in addressing a chief, the speaker must not 
use certain words of everyday speech, but must substitute for them 
certain others which are specially reserved for that purpose, and other 
words, different from these, are used when a high chief is six>ken to ; 
thus, in Samoan, when a common man eats, that is *ai, but to a chief 
you must say tau-mafa, and to a high chief tau-te for * eat.' Exactly 
the same gradations are found in the Maldives, for, when you 
acquiesce in the action or saying of a commoner there, you say hdu 
(* good, well, all right'), to a man of the middle class you say labha, 
but to the highest class ddes ; ' eat ' is kang, higher is keng-baiiawang, 
highest is farioluhuluw-wdng ; * walk ' is heng-gam^y higher is duru- 
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fvangy highest is wadai-gennawang. Now, in the Maithili of Behar — 
the Pali countiy — quite a similar gradation of rank is marked by the 
language; for there the rank both of the subject and the object, with 
transitive verbs, causes the personal forms of these verbs to vary in 
four ways ; thus, in each of the following sentences, the verb * sees ' 
would have a different form — (1 ) He (a king) sees him (a king) ; (2) He 
(a king) sees him (a slave) ; (3) He (a slave) sees him (a king) ; (4) He (a 
slave) sees him (a slave). Analogies in Samoan would run thus : Two 
high chiefs talking would say taute to each other ; a high chief speaking 
to an inferior chief would say tau-mqfa to him ; but either of these, 
addressing a commmoner, would say ^ai ; while a commoner would say 
'at to another commoner. There can be no doubt that the Maithili 
custom, in this respect, is far anterior in point of time to the Samoan. 
How is this resemblance between them to be accounted for? The 
custom is not Malayan, for the Malay has it not. It is true that in 
his intercourse with his superiors he uses very elevated language to 
describe them, and depreciating terms for himself, as *your servant,* 
< your beast of burden ' ; but that is not the Samoan way, nor ia it 
peculiar to the Malay ; for it is Eastern. Something like the Samoan 
custom prevails at the Courts of Java and Bali. A countryman 
coming into the presence of his rulers must use to them and in their 
hearing certain words and phrases different from those of his ordinary 
speech ; but these courtly expressions are mostly taken from the 
Indian languages. The Bengali also and other languages of India 
have * respectful ' and * disrespectful ' forms of the verb ; but I do not 
know that there is anywhere so close a correspondence as that between 
the Maithili, the Maldivean, and the Samoan. 

My explanation of the whole matter under discu!<sion is briefly 
this : The main officiiui gentium for Oceania long, long ago was India. 
The whole extent of that peninsula was at a very early period, 
probably more than twenty centuries before the Christian era, occupied 
by a pure black race, which I call Hamite; later on, there came into it 
a Cushite race, also black, but more mixed than the Hamites. These 
two black races gradually spread onwards into Further India, 
Indonesia, Australia, Melanesia, and the whole of the eastern islands 
of the Pacific — the Hamites first and the Cushites after them. Traces 
of these black races are to be found in all of these regions, and often of 
the two races apart, as in Australia and the New Hebrides ; for the 
northern Ebudans are in many respects very different from the 
southern, and the Tasmanians differed somewhat from the Australians. 
In Malacca there are dwarf blacks, as in the heart of Africa, and there 
are negroid blacks in the Philippines and even in Japan. In Eastern 
Polynesia the aboriginal black |x»pulation must have been very scanty, 
as these islands are so far removed from the Asian continent, and 
consequently the traces of their occupation have been swamped by the 
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subsequent flow of Polynesian immigrants ; but T ascribe the cvclopcan 
stnictures on Ponape Island and Easter Island to these earliest settlers 
(for the black races everywhere — in India, Babylonia, Egypt — have 
shown a liking for hugeness of architecture) ; and in some of the 
islands of the eastern Pacific, as Mangaia, the inhabitants are at this 
hour decidedly blacker and coarser than other Polynesians, as if from 
a larger infusion of black blood mingling with the brown men. Fiji 
also has two black races, those of the interior and those of the coast, 
and these show important differences in customs; so also in New 
Guinea. In many of the Indonesian islands there are aboriginal black 
races in the mountains of the interior, and so also in various places in 
Further India. In fine, I think it could be established with the 
utmost probability that two black races, proceeding from India in 
succession, peopled the whole of the islands of Oceania. 

Then, long after the Aryans had taken possession of the Indian 
plain, a Prakrit-speaking fair race from the two Indias came to occupy 
the chief islands in Indonesia, driving the black aborigines into the 
mountains there, or further east towards New Gruinea and Fiji ; these 
are the ancestors of the present brown Polynesians. The incomers 
may have intermingled to some extent with the blacks, but probably 
not much, for the brown Polynesians are mainly Caucasian in physique 
and character.* 

Then, in the more recent centuries of the Christian era, a iTice of 
Mongolian origin came into Indonesia from the Further Peninsula and 
drove the Polynesian ancestors from their possessions. Some of the 
expelled fled to the coasts of New Guinea; of these, the present 
Motuans are examples ; others, and the greater quantity, seem to have 
passed northwards, then eastwards, past the north coast of New 
Guinea and onwards to Samoa, avoiding the Papuak and Fijian 
islands, which were occupied by the original blacks in force, and in 
such numbers and so fiercely as to prevent any settlement of invaders. 
From Samoa, as an original seat, the Polynesians have spread into all 
the other islands, absorbing or, in some cases, amalgamating with the 
native blacks. On my theory, the Mongolians who came to Indonesia 
adopted mostly the language of the conquered Caucasians (just as the 
Japanese are now adopting English), and when fresh bands of 
Mongolians arrived and enabled them to master all the islands, they 
all continued to speak that dialect which is now called the Malay, and 
is the lingtia/ranca of the East. 

On this theory, there must be a close connexion between the 
Polynesian and the Malayan languages, but not because the Polynesian 
is taken from the Malay. The process in my opinion was quite the 

•.In proof of this assertion, I need only refer to the Moriori portraits in last 
December number of this Journal. Were these two persons not known to be brown 
Polynesians, (be photo, would lead me to consider them Europeans. 
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revei-se; they both came from the same stock, and the Malayan is 
Polynesian as to its origin. And, just as the Maldivean is evidently a 
mixture both of the Aryan Pali language of India and of the speech of 
the Dravida blacks of the Dekkan, so the languages of the Melanesian 
region and of Samoa and New Zealand show a resemblance in their 
vocabularies, being all, more or less, the product of a similar union, and 
sprung in the distant past from the same original sources in India. 

There are other grounds, not linguistic, on which I could ai^giie 
this question, but this pa})er is already too long. 

(To he continued,) 



ABBREVIATIONS FOR DIALECTS AND LANGUAGES. 

An., Aneityumese. Mel., Melanesian. 

Aust., Australian. Mlk., Malekulan. 

Dr., Dravidian. N.-B., New Britain. 

Eb., Ebudan. N.-G., New Guinea. 

Ef., Efate. N.-H., New Hebrides. 

En., English. P., PAli of India. 

Er., Eromangan. Poly., Polynesian. 

Fi., Fijian. S., Santo. 

Fr., French. Sa., Samoan. 

Lat., Latin. Sk., Sanskrit. 

Ley., Loyalty Islands. T., Tanna. 

M., Motuan. To., Islands in Torres Straits. 

Ma., Maori. Tuk., Tukiok, i.e, Duke of York Island. 

Mai., Malay. T.-S., Torres Straits. 

Maid., Maldivean. 



GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Dravida or Dravidians are the black non-Aryan races of Southern India ; they have 
twelve tribal dialects, but the chief of these is the Tamil of the Madras coast. 

Ebudan (adj.), belonging to the New Hebrides ; Ebudans, the people of the New 
Hebrides. I have formed this name from Lat. Ebndes, the Scottish Hebrides, 
as being convenient to use. The islands of the New Hebrides which are 
referred to in this paper are Ambrym, Aneityum, Efate, Epi, Eromanga, 
Maewo, Malekala, Santo, Tanna, no one of which has a Polynesian dialect. 

Indonesia, a convenient name for the Malay Archipelago. 

Loyalty Islands, the islands to the east of New Caledonia (Uv6a, Lifu, Mar^, &c.), 
including the Isle of Pines. 

Maithili, a dialect spoken by a mixed people in Northern Behar, Province of 
Bengal. 

Meianesians. I use this word in a comprehensive sense to mean all the blacks in 
Oceania, except the Australians. 

Motu, a district on the south-east coast of British New Guinea. 
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Papuan. I apply this to the people of New Guinea alone. 

Papuak. I have made this adjective from Papua, to describe all the islanders from 
New Guinea eastward towards Fiji and north of the New Hebrides ; it includes 
New Britain, New Ireland, Duke of York Island, Solomon Islands, Banks ' 
Islands, (&c., but not Fiji. 

Polynesian. I apply this term to the brown Polynesians only. 

Tukiok. This is the native pronunciation of Duke of York (island), a small island 
in the strait between New Britain and New Ireland. As there is another Duke 
of York Island in the Pacific, Tukiok is convenient to mean the language and 
people of this one. 

Torresians, tlie people who occupy the small islands in Torres Straits, between 
Australia and New Guinea. They are true Papuans. 
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TE PARAU A HONOURA. 



UA to a*era i te pahi ia " Aere," ua faatia a*era i te ie i nia i te 
pahi, e ua faauta a^era i t€ vaamataeinaa i nia i te pahL Tera 
te i^oa o taua na vaamataeinaa i-a, o Aua-tamariirii, e o Aua-taatametua. 

Tei miia i te rei pahi ra te too o Tai-iti-te-araraa te aitu te tia noa 
raa, e ua faautahia te marae e te fatarau o Oro. 

Ua faauta a'era i te tahui ia Arue-i-te-Fatu-nui, o te rave atoa *tu 
i te pu o Oro, " Oro-taua," e te pahu ra, o Tara-te-fei-arii. 

Tei nia a*era taua na vahine ra, o Uru-ma-rai-tapu e o Uni-ma-rai- 
hau ; e tae atura i nia i te pahi ra, ua to atura i raro i te tai. 

Farara a*era te mata'i e toerau, huri a*era i te hoe faatere. Noho 
a*era taua na vahine ra i te pae tautara. tere mai nei i te uru fenua o 
Tahaa. Paimi ihora i reira i ta raua tane, ia Raa-mau-riri, e aita i 
itea. 

Tia a*era te ie, mau a'era te hoe, noho a*era na vahine i te pae tau- 
tara, haere atura i te uru fenua i Raiatea, e tapae atura i te tahua i 
Fare-ohe. Ua pairai ihora i ta raua tane, ia Raa-mau-riri, e aita i 
itea. 

Te tia ra te ie, mau a*era te hoe, noho atura raua i te pae tautara. 
Haere atura i te uru fenua i Huahine, imi ihora i ta raua tane, ia 
Raa-mau-riri, e aore a*era i itea. 

Te tia ra te ie, te mau ra te hoe, te noho ra raua i te pae tautara ; 
haere atura i te uru fenua i Moorea, paimi ra i ta raua tane, ia Raa- 
mau-riri, e aore a'era i itea. 



* This interesting legend from Tahiti, or rather from Baiatea, was collected 
from the natives by the Rev. John Williams, the author of " Missionary Enterprise 
in the South Seas " (London, 1846), and who was murdered by the natives of 
Eromanga, New Hebrides, on the 19th November, 1839, whilst attempting to 
introduce the Gospel to those Islanders. He is generally known as " the martyr 
Williams." The MS., with others, passed into the hands of Mr Williams's son, 
the Bev. Samuel Tamatoa Williams, Congregational minister in London, by whom 
it was given to our esteemed fellow-member, Dr. W. Wyatt Gill. Dr. Gill sent the 
MS. to the Rev. E. V. Cooper, now of Tutuila, Samoa, who induced our fellow- 
member, Miss Teuira Henry, of Honolulu, to make a translation of it for the 
Society. To Miss Henry—the first of Tahitian scholars— we are indebted for the 
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THE LEGEND OF HONOURA. 



THE ship " Aere " (') was launched, the sails were set up on the 
sl)ip, and it was manned by companies of the district. These 
were the names of those companies : Aua-tjimariirii (*-) and Aua- 
taata-metua. (^) 

At the figurehead of the ship stood the image of the god Ta*i-iti-te- 
araraa, (^) and there were placed on board a temple (^) and an altar to 
Oro. 

And they conveyed on board the priest Aruei te-Fatu-nui, (*^) who 
took with him Oro's trumpet — Oro-taua,(") and the drum — Tara-te-fei- 
aiii. (^) 

Then there embarked the ladies — Uru-ma-rai-tapu,(-*) and Uru-ma- 
rai-liau,(^") and when they arrived on board, the ship was pushed off 
into the deep. 

The breeze set in, it was a north-westerly wind, and the steering 
paddle was let down. Those ladies sat towards the helm, and they 
sailed to the forests of the land of Tahaa. There they searched for 
their lover, Raa-mau-riri, (^^) but he could not be found. 

The sails were set, the paddle guided, the two ladies sat towards the 
helm, and they went to the forests of the land of Raiatea, and landed 
at tlie assembly-ground of Fare-ohe. There they searched for their 
lover, Raa-mau-riri, but he could not be found. 

The sails were still set, and the paddle guided, and they two sat 
towards the helm. They went to the forests of Huahine, (*-) and 
searched for their lover, Raa-mau-riri, but he could not be found. 

The sails were still set, the paddle still guided, and they two sat 
towards the helm. They went to the forests of the land of Mooroa, 
and then searched for their lover, Raa-mau-riri, but he was not 
found. 



difficult work of translating a document, much of which is, we believe, couched in 
language now obsolete and lost to the Tahitians themselves. Thanks to the care 
with which the Rev. E. V. Cooper has copied the document, we trust that few, if 
any errors have crept into the original Tahitian. The paper is valuable as having 
been written down at a time when the knowledge of their ancient lore yet remained 
with the Tahitians. — Editobs. 
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Tere atura i te uru feima i Tahiti, i te outu i Tatatua, i te ana i 
Pofatu-rau. Na uta 'tura taiia pue valiine ra, o Uru-ma-rai-tapu, e 
o Uru-ma-rai-hau, Uie atura raua i Vai-inabanahana, liopu atiii*a i te 
vai, e oti a*era, te l»aore maira o Teena, te lioa o te Arii Ta'iliia no 
Tautira, ua manava niaira, iia o niaira : " Manava orua, e Uru-ma-rai- 
tapu e o Uru-ma-rai-hau." 

E vahine purotu te tahi, e valiine rairai noa te tahi, e ua na o a*era 
o Teena i te mana'o : " O te vahine rairai nei, na'u ia, te vahine 
purotu nei, na ta*u arii ra ia, na Ta*ihia." 

Haere atura taua taata ra o Teena i tai C**') i te Arii ra, ua parau 
atura : " E vahine purotu te tahi, na oe ia, e vahine rairai noa te tahi, 
na'u ia, Ua tia ia oe ra, e tarape ia vau i te pahi ia tipae mai i 
uta nei." Ua faatia a'era te Arii, tiparehia 'tura te pahi, tipae maira 
i uta. 

Muri iho, riro atura o Uru-ma-rai-tapu ei vahine na Ta*ihia ; riro 
atura o Uru-ma-rai-hau ei vahine na Teena, aratailiia 'tura i uta roa i 
te vao, i tona ra hau, parahi atura i reira e ua maoro. 

Fanau atura ta raua tamaiti ra, o Aua toa-i-Tahiti, e rahi a*era i 
uta i te pelio i Taaroa. 

Tupu a*era te tere o Aua-toa-i-Tahiti, e haere e iriti haere i te ahu 
i Tahiti, ei ahu no te taupiti i to ratau tere e hoe ai. 

Ua liume a*era i te maro no, tiputa ihora i na purau e mahn, ua 
rave a*era i te omore ra ia Rua-i-paoa, poroi ihora i Tahiti e ati roa 
a*era. Tae atura i Punaauia, ua pee maira te manava (^^^) o te arii vahine 
ra, o Te-more-arii-vahine i Punaauia, ia Aua-toa-i-Tahiti. Haama ihora 
taua arii ra, o Aua-toa-i-Tahiti, ho*i atura i te fenua mau. 

Ua parau atura oia i te metua vahine : " Ua oti ta tatou oro*a, teie 
ra ta*u parau iti ia oe, e ta*u metua vahine, e haere au e taoto i ta*u 
vahine, ia Te-more-arii-vahine i Punaauia." 

Ua parau maira hoi te metua vahine iti ('-'■*) : **Eiaha oe e haere e. a 
pa ta oe maa fenua iti ! " Na o atura ra tamaiti : " E mea ia e tamaiti 
ra vau na oe i fanau a parau mai ai oe ? Tera to*u metua, o Raa-mau- 
riri aitu, eita vau e faaroo i ta oe parau ; e haere a vau e taoto i ta*u 
vahine." 

" A haere pa^i I " te na reira maira taua taata ra, o Teena, i ta'na 
ra tamaiti, te oto ra te metua vahine. 

Haere atura taua tamaiti ra e taoto i taua vahine ra. Manava mai 
ra taua uietua hoovai na'na ra, o Pohue-tea, i te taeraa 'tu i Punaauia, 
ua na o atura: "la ora na(-^) oe, e Aua-toa-i-Tahiti, i te taeraa mai i teie 
nei avatea I " 

Parahi ihora taua arii ra, tii atura te vea i taua tamahine ra. Te 
hopu ra oia i te pape, ua parau atura te vea : "Tera' *e te taata i liaere 
mai i te hoe mahana ra, ta oe i parau ra e : ' Ta'u a ia tane e ! ' " 
Haere atura taua tamahine ra e faafarerei i taua tamaiti arii ra. 
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They then set sail towards the forests of the land of Tahiti, to the 
promontory of Tatatua, where is the cave of Vofatu-rau. From thence 
the ladies, Uru-ma-rai-tapu and Uru-ma-rai-hau, walked until they 
reached Vai-mahanahana,(^'^) where they bathed, and just as they 
had finished there came Teena, (i*) the friend of King Ta4hia Q-*) of 
Tautira, and he welcomed thom, saying : '* Welcome to you both, 
Uru-ma-rai-tapu and Uru-ma-rai-hau." 

One maiden was well formed, the other was just a slender maiden, 
and Teena thus thought to himself : " This slender lady shall be mine, 
and this well-favored lady shall be for my King Ta*ihia." 

Then the man Teena went towards (*^) the coast to the king and said : 
" There is a well-favored lady who shall be yours, and there is another 
slender one who shall be mine. If you are willing, I will beckon to 
the ship that they land on shore here." The king consented, they 
signalled to the ship, and the voyagers landed. 

Eventually Uru-ma-rai-tapu became the wife of Ta*ihia, and Uru- 
ma-rai-hau became the wife of Teena. 8he was then led away far 
inland into the valley, to his kingdom, where they dwelt for a long time. 

Then was born their son, Aua-toa-i-Tahiti, (^'^) who grew up in the 
valley of Taaroa. 

At last it was planned that Aua-toa-i-Tahiti should go and collect 
cloth in Tahiti for the pui'pose of making a feast before going away on 
a voyage. 

He drew on his white loin girdle, put on four(^^) capes of the 
Hibiscus, and took his spear, Rua-i-paoa,(^'^) and went forth on his 
errand all round Tahiti. He at length arrived at Funaauia, and 
then went forth a welcome from the Princess Te-more-arii-vahine (-'^) of 
Punaauia, to Aua-toa i-Tahiti. Bashfulness overcame Prince Aua-toa- 
i-Tahiti, and he returned to his own land. 

Then he said to his mother : "Our feast is dispensed with, but here 
is what I wish to tell you, my mother : I am going to take to myself a 
wife, she is Te-more-arii-vahine of Punaauia." 

The good mother answered: "Oh ! do not go, or your little dominion 
will be taken from you." But the son replied : "Am I a son that 
you have begotten that you should have authority over me? My 
parent is the god Raa-mau-riri, I shall not give heed to your words ; I 
shall persist in going to take to myself a wife." " Go then ! " rejoined 
the man Teena to his son, whilst the mother wept. 

And so the son went to take that lady as his wife. He was 
welcomed by his future father in-law, Pohuetea,('^^) as he arrived at 
Punaauia, saying thus : " May you live, (■-^) Aua-toa-i-Tahiti, on 
ariiving here this noontime I " 

So the prince took a seat, and the maiden was sent for by a messen- 
ger. She was bathing in the river, and the messenger said : " There is 
the man who came one day, of whom you said : * He only shall be 
my husband ! ' " And so the damsel went to meet the young prince. 
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Tupu a*ei"a te oro*aamoaraa,('-^"') tapea a'era i te rima taua na arii ra, 
o Aua-toa-i-Tahiti ma, e oroa iti rahi i Punaauia. 

Taoto a'era raua, e poipoi a'era, tamaa *tura e paia a^era, ua parau 
atura o Aua-toa-i-Tahiti i na metua hoovai : " Ei o nei onia, e tiaere 
maua i ula i to*u ra fenua." Ua nini ihora i to raua pene e taamuhia 
'tura i nia i te omore, ia Rua-i-paoa, e te ete maa na te vahine i te tahi 
pae, haere atura raua. 

Ua farerci a*era raua i na taata toa ra, ia Fara-roa e ia Fara-poto, 
ua parau maira raua i taua arii ra : '* Homai na i ta tatou vahine iti ia 
maua, e taata aito hoi oe, e aito hoi maua.'' 

" Ua tia ia, a rave." Hopoi atura raua i taua vahine ra. 

Ua parau atura Aua-toa : " Hopoi atu i te pae pape a*era vaiiho 
mai ai i ta tatou vahine iti." Aita rii raua i faaroo mai, te hopoi roa 
ra na raua iho. 

Riri iliora taua arii ra, rave atura i te omore e tapapa 'tura i te 
vahine. Roohia ihora tera roa, tairi iliora i te tahi toa e a pohe, tairi . 
faahou atura i te tahi toa, e pohe roa a^era. Ho|>oi atura i te pae pape, 
tanu atura i reira, e mo^e atura te tahi, ua tanu atura hoi i te tahi. 

Rave a'era i ta raua utaa, hahaere atura raua e te vahine i uta i 
to raua ra fenua i Taaroa. E tae a'era i reira, ua pee mai ra te manava 
o na metua. 

Ua parau maira te metua vahine : "Tena orua?" Afai a^ei-a i mua 
i te marae (^^) i atohia mai te hoe maa fare rau fei no to raua amoaraa. 
Te ravehia maira hoi te maa i taua mataeinaa ra no te oro'a. 

Te hopoihia mai ra te maa rau, ei te apura,(^) te manu, c te 
tuna huhu. ^Vmu ana*e ihora taua mataeinaa ra i te maa no taua 
taupiti i faatupuhia no te amoaraa o taua na arii ra. 

Tae a*era i te hoe tau, ua fatata te vahine a Aua-toa i te fanau, ua 
afai mai ra te vahine rii i te einaa ; rave a*em te arii vahine, patia 
'tura oia i te umete, ia Te-poii-o-Aua-toa. E poipoi nui, tei te vahie 
atura taua arii ra, o Aua-toa, e ama a'ei-a te umu. Puohu atura i te 
einaa e tunu atura, e a ama, tuu atura e te maa maa i te arii vahine 
ra. Ua amu a'ei*a, e paia ihora, a liaapoi i ta raua ahi maa no taua 
mahana ra. 

Ua ahiahi atura, mamae mai ra taua vahine ra,* fanau maira 
ta^na, o Honoura, e tamaiti maa maa, te tanuliia 'tura i te apoo ! 

Ua faateni maira te varua, o Vero-huti-i-te-ra*i : " A tia i nia, e 
Honoura, toa i te puu maruea, a faaite i tou metua, a parau ! " Ua 
parau atora Honoura : " Aue ! aue ! eaha ra hoi au e tanuliia *i ? A 
vaiiho a^e hoi ia'u ei aitaua i te puaa-ai-taata i te to^a ia Tu-ma-tahi na 
e au ai ! E ta*a metua, e Aua-toa, e maa pu e topa ! " 

* Original slightly altered for purposes of translation. 
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The marriage feast was prepared, (-^) and the prince and princess 
Aua-toa-i-Tahiti joined hands ; it was a grand feasting in Punaauia. 

They rested for the night, and in the morning, having breakfasted, 
Aua-toa-i-Tahiti said to his parents-in-law : " Good-bye, we two are 
going inland to my country." So he rolled up their mats, and fastened 
them to one end of the spear, Rua-i-paoa, with a basket of food for his 
wife at the other end, and they departed. 

Then they met the warriors Fara-roa (-*^) and Fara-poto,(-'') who said 
to the prince : " Give us charge of our little lady for a short while, 
since you and we are warriors all." 

" I agree " (said he), " take her." And so they took the lady.("^**) 

Aua-toa said to them : " Take our little lady as far as the river 
bank, and leave her there." But they heeded not, they were taking 
her off for themselves. 

Then the prince was angry, and he took his spear and went to 
recover his wife. He overtook them a long way off, and smote one 
warrior to death, and again he struck the other warrior so that he died. 
Then he carried them to the river bank, and there he buried them ; 
when one was hidden, then he buried the other also. 

After this he took up their burden, and he and his wife continued 
their journey inland to Taaroa, their country. On arriving there, their 
parents gave them welcome. 

And the mother said to them : " Have you arrived ? " And she 
took them in front of the 7/ia?ae,(-'') where a plantain leaf hut had been 
erected for their marriage. There was food being prepared in the 
district for the marriage feast. 

Many kinds of food were brought in, and there was wild taroy 
with birds, and choice mountain eels. Then all the district joined 
in the feasting that was prepared for the celebration of the marriage 
of the royal couple. 

There came a time when the wife of Aua-toa was approaching her 
delivery, and women brought to her einaas ; {^^) the princess took and 
placed them in the wooden dish (named) Te-pori-o-Aua-toa. (•^^) And 
early in the morning prince Aua-toa went for firewood, and lighteil an 
oven.('^^) Then he wrapped the small fry eiitaa in leaves, roasted them, 
and presented them with other food to the princess. She ate and was 
satisfied, and he covered their oven of food for the day. 

When it was evening, the pains of child-birth overtook the woman, 
and she was delivered of Honoura, a nondescript son, whom they were 
about to bury ! 

Then the spirit Vero-huti-i-te-ra*i (^^) thus entreated the child : 
"Arise! Honoura, wariior of the puu maTuea,{^) let thy parents know, 
O speak !" And Honoum said: "Alas! alas! why should I be buried? 
You ought to spare me, that I may in time destroy [take vengeance on] 
the man-eating beast of the flock (^^) — Tu-ma-tahi. O my parent, Aua- 
toa ! the thing (^^) will fall away." 
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Ua parau atum te metua vahine, o Te-inore-arii-valiine no Puna- 
auia : ** Te parau a'e nei taua taniaiti nei e : * Eaha vau e tanuLia 'i I 
E vaiiho a*e ia*u ei aitaiia i te puaa-ai-taata i te to*a, ia Tu-ina-tahi 
e au ai. E ta*u nietua, e Aua-toa e, e maa puu e topa.' E parau 
taata tena ! " 

Ua ta'o atura o Aua-toa : " E hopoi niaori i roto i t^ ana i 
Pofatu-(v)aa." 

To Honoura ia hopoiraalua i taua ana ra i Pofatu-(v)?ui, tona ia 
parahi-noa-raa i reira, amu noa 'tura i te ofai i hi*o-faabou-noa-lua a*e e 
a tau a hiti noa 'tu. 

A topa te puu, tupu roa hau e atura taua tamaiti ra. Ua fanau 
faahou atura na teina o Honoui'a, oia o Tai-iti e o Tai-nanu, tu 
mai taata maitai o e paari atura i te metua ra. 

Tae a*era i te hoe tau, te haere mai ra te hoa o te Arii Ta*ihia, o 
Tautu, i te raau ie, ua faaara mai ra te varua o Vero-huti-i-te-ra*i ia 
Honoura : " A tia i nia, e Maui, e manava i te hoa o te arii ia 
Tautu." 

Ua manava 'tura taua maa taata roa ra ia Tautu, te hoa o te Arii 
Ta*ihia, ua na o atura : " E haere oe i hea 1 " 

" E haere au e imi i te tairi ie," ua na o maira Tautu. Haere 
atura, e aita rea roroa ho4 mai nei, haere atura, faaite atura i taua 
arii ra : "Aita 'tu a tera 'e taata i te rahi ! Ua i roa tc faa i uta i 
Fatu-tira ; ua riro Tahiti ia'na." Na o atura te arii : " A tii ra a 
faatia a*e i nia ia ite tatou i tona hum." 

Tii atura te vea i uta i te metua tane ra ia Aua-toa, e parau atum : 
" E faatia a*c na i to tamaiti a*ei*a i nia, te parauhia mai ra e te Arii, 
e Ta*ihia." 

Tii atura te vea e na teina, o Tai-iti e o Tai-nanu, na o atura ia 
Honoura : " Mai o nei te faaue ia oe, a tia na i nia." 

Ua parau atura Honoura : " I o nei hoi Tautu ia*u nei, aita ra hoi 
au i tia i nia, aita to*u e maro." 

Ua parau maira na teina : " Tera 'e tou maro, ua piahia e to 
metua vahine." Ua tii atura, ua arato mai ra i taua maa maro nui ra 
i mua i te aro o Honoura, hoi atura e afai mai ra i te maa, ua parau 
atura : " E Honoura toa i te puu maruea e, teie te maa na oe." 

Ua parau atura i na teina : " A tuha i ta tatou maa." 

Tuha ihora, e pae tuhaa, na te varua, a Vero-huti-i-te-ra'i te pae. 
Amu ana'e atura, e paia a*era, haere atura te vea e na teina i te utua- 
fare, po atura. 

Ua tia a*era taua tamaiti roa ra, ua hume ihora i to'na maro, ua 
parau maira i te varua, " Afea taua e haere ai 1 " 

" A tia ra." 
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The mother, Te-more-arii-vahine, of Punaauia, thus spake : " This 
child is saj-ing : * Why should I be buried ? You ought to spare me 
that I may in due time dastroy the man-eating beast of the rock 
Tumatahi. my parent, Aua-toa, the thing will fall away.' Is not 
that the language of a human being ? " 

So Aua-toa replied : ** Then let him be taken into the cave 
Pofatu-(v)aa." (•^) 

Then Honoura was taken to the cave Pofatu-(v)aa, and there he 
remained ; he lived on stones, nobody paying further heed to him 
ever after. 

When the thin(/ fell away, the boy grew to an immense stature. 
Meanwhile were born Honoura s two young(;r brothers, Tai-iti (•'^) and 
Tai-nanu (^**) they stood forth comely persons .... and they grew up 
with their parents. 

It happened one time that Tautu, the friend of King Ta4hia, went 
in search of sail-poles, and the spirit Vero-huti-i-te-ra*i thus awakened 
Honoum : "Arise! Maui, (■^*) and welcome Tautu, the friend of the 
king." 

And so the tall man (Honoura) welcomed Tautu, the friend of 
King Ta*ihia, and he said : " Whither are you going I" 

" I am going to seek sail-extenders," replied Tautu. And he 
went on, but it was not a long time before he returned, and went and 
said to the king : " There is a man of extraordinary size ! The whole 
back of the valley of Fatutira (*'^) is filled with him ; all Tahiti will be 
his." The king replied : " Send to him to stand up, that we may all 
see his size (what he is like). 

So a messenger went inland to the father, Aua-toa, and said : 
" Cause your son over there to stand up; you are requested to do so by 
the King Ta^hia." 

Then the messenger and the two brothers, Tai-iti and Tai-nanu, 
went and said to Honoura : " We bring you a command to stand up." 

And Honoura replied : " Tautu has been here to me, but I did not 
stand up, because I had no loin-girdle." 

The brothers answered : ** There is your loin-girdle, your mother 
has starched it for you." And they went and dragged the great loin- 
girdle into the presence of Honoura, and they returned again [to get, and 
then] to take him some food, and thus addressed him : " O Honoura, 
warrior of the ]mu mnruea, here is food for you." 

And he replied to his two younger brothers : " Apportion our food." 

So the food was divided into five poitions, the fifth was for the 
spirit, Yero-huti-i-te-ra4. And all ate and were satisfied, after which, 
the messenger and the brothers returned home, and night came. 

Then the tall young man arose, and drew on his loin-girdle, and 
he said to the spirit, " When shall you and I go T' 

" Arise, now," [was the reply]. 
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Ua tia a'ora taua taata roa ra, o Honoura, i nia, e tae a*era i to tnu 
jm i THliua-reva, ua pata'uta^u ihora, e oti a^em ua parau atura : 
** Atira palia i onei nei I " 

ITa parau mai ra te varua : ** Eiaha, a faainohia oe e to Tahiti.** 
Tia roa a*era i nia, e faito a'era i te omou o taua mou*a ra, ia 
Tahua-reva, e hau atura. 

Ua hi'o a*ora oia iraro i te fenua o taua arii ra o Aua-toa-i-Tahiti, 
ua arolia a'era oia i to*na ra fenua, ua patn*uta*u atura : 

'• No'u nei oe i 5, 
Tarai noa i te ra ra, 
E ta'u oraa'oma'o rii e rere 
I te tnmn o Tahua-reva. 
Tiria i te tere o Ra-mata fene ! 

muri hau ana'e ta*u e ta'i atu nei 
To'u a ia i ite na i paetaha 

1 ta*i ai tei po i te vao o Tane. 

O to'u mau'a iti e, Tahua-reva I *' 

Fatata 'tura i te ra4, tiai atura i te hitiraa mai o te ra ; e au maira 
te ra, ua hi*o atura Tahiti. 

Ua na o atura te taata : " Teihea nei, e horaa, te taata i i>arauhia 
nei e, te haere a*era te niahana, te haere atoa a*era te upoo o taua 
taata roa i*a 1 " 

Oma ihora te umere o Tahiti i te iteraa 'tu : " E taata rahi a, e 
homa, taua taata ra ! Inaha te haere a*era te mahana, te haere atoa 
a^era te upoo ! " 

Aro roa 'tura te upoo i roto i te ra*i, ua parau ihora i roto i te 
ra'i : " E Tautu e, eaha ihora te hopea i te faaue na oe ? " 

Ua na o atura o Tautu : " Taua i te faa i Fatu-tira, e amu i t6 
fei ! " Tiria iliora i raro, timenemene i te tumu o Tahua-reva, tiroaroa 
atura i te tumu o Tahua-reva, taoto maite atura i roto i te ana. 

Ua parauhia 'tura te mau Uxeae e haere i uta e rave i te maa, tiai 
ihora taua tamaiti ra o Maui, e tae mairn, aita ra i parau atu e, mai 
haere i uta e amu i te fei. 

E faura maira te mataeinaa o Titiriri, o Tatarara, o Huahua-roa, 
o Huahua-poto, Terai topi, Terai-topa a ani i te Arii Ta^hia, e i te 
metua tane ia Ta4-i-te-arii, e ia Tautu te hoa o te arii, haere atura i 
uta e amu i te fei (^'^) e haapori atu. Ua haere ana*e atoa 'tui*a te 
vaa i nia i te mou'a i te fei ; te faatupuhia ra te hoe 'airaa mail na te 
arii, na Ta*ihia, te haere maira te Arii Honoura i te airaa mtux o taua 
arii ra o Ta*ihia. 

Tupu a*era taua airaa maa ra, aita e tuhaa maa i vaiihohia ; 
ua parau atura Honoura : ^* E tuha i ta tatou maa e pae a*e tuhaa, na 
ta*u varua te pae." Tei raro atura i te vai taua arii ra o Honoura, 
opanipani ihora i te pape, eiaha roa te hoe maa pape iti ia tahe mai. 
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And so the tall man, Honoura, arose, until he had reached the 
middle of (Mount) Tahua-reva, (4^) and then he chanted, and when that 
was ended, he said : " Perhaps remaining thus far will do 1 " 

But the spirit answered " No, lest Tahiti will depreciate you." So 
he arose until he stood as high as the summit of Tahua-reva, and 
yet still higher. 

And he looked down upon the dominion of King Aua-toa-i-Tahiti, 
and greeted his country in chanting strains [thus did he sing :] 

*' You are mine over there, 
Ever basking in the son, 
Oh, my little thrushes flying 
Around the base of Tahua-reva, 
Cast forth in the course of Sol, with glance askance, 
'Tig only behind the kingdom that Tm sorrowing. 
For the first time I see the slopes 
That I've wept for until eve, in the valley of Tane. (♦*) 
I*m thine Ignoramus, Tahua-reva." (**) 

He was then approaching the sky, so awaited the rising of the sun; 
when the sun was risen, Tahiti was looking on. 

And the people said : " Where now, friends, is the man of 
whom it is said, ' As the sun arises, so also will the head of the tall 
ascend ? ' " 

Then there went forth applause from Tahiti as they saw him : 
" Friends ! he is indeed a great man. Behold ! as the sun arises, his 
head is also ascending." 

His head was then in the sky, thus he spake : ** O Tautu, what is 
to be the end of your command 1 " 

Tautu thus replied : " Remain still in the valley of Fatutira, and 
eat plantains." Then he threw himself down, and coiled himself up 
at the base of Tahua-reva, and stretched himself out there, then slept 
soundly within the cave. 

Then his brothers were told to go inland and prepare food, so the 
young man Maui waited for them, and they at last arrived, but he did 
not ask them to go inland with him to eat plantains. 

And there came the people of the districts (^^) of Titiriri, Tatarara, 
Huahua-roa, Huahua-poto, Teraitopi, and Taraitopa, and asked per- 
mission of King Ta'ihia, of his father, Ta*i-te-ani, (**") and of Tautu the 
king's friend, and then they went inland to eat the plantain, {^) and 
fatten themselves. All the people of the neighbourhood also went 
into the mountain for plantains ; a feast was being prepared by King 
Ta4hia, and the Prince Honoura was couiing to the feast of the king. 

The feast took place, no portion of food was held back, and 
Honoura said : " Let us divide our food into five portions, the fifth 
will be for my spirit." Then Prince Honoura went down into the 
river, and placed a dam across its course so that no water might 
escape. And he sat down in the water, and then mixed his food up 

31 
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Parahi ihora i raro i te pape, fsArapu ihora i te maa i raro i te pape, 
aita roa i toe, e te opaa rii atoa te maa. 

Ferei a'era o Honoura 1 te taa i nia i te ra% tuu ihora i te hoe taa 
i raro i te pape, horomii atura i te maa, e te pape atoa, e te ofai, e 
te oura, e te puhi rii pape, aita roa e toe, maro uoa ihora te pape. 

Tia a'era taoa tamaiti ra i nia, ueue a^era i taua maa maa iti ra, 
tei raro roa i te miia. Paia a'era ratou, hope atura te airaa maa, e 
ua ho'i atura o Honoura i uta, i tona ra faa. 

Muri rii a*e, ua haere ana'e atura taua mau feia ra, e na teina o 
Honoura, i uta, i taua puhapa autaaraa no ratou ra; roohia atura ua 
oti te maa fare nui, e ua atohia e Honoura, no'na e na teina. A pi*o 
te faa, a pi'o te fare ; a tiahorotia te faa, a tiahorotia 'toa te fare. 
Te parahi ra taua taata roa ra i te pae fare. 

Ua pii maira te vaa mataeinaa i nia i te mou'a : " E Pa-ra*i- 
mamau e, a tahu iho i te ahi maa ! " 

Ua ta*o ihora o Honoura : " No vai ra hoi ia io*a o Pa-ra'i-mamau f 
E ere ia i to'u io'a. Tera hoi to^u io^a o Maui-tua o Maui-aro, e Maui, 
e tei po a varua, e o Honoura Toa-i-te-puu-maruea." 

Ua pii faahou maira te vaa mataeinaa i nia i te mou'a ra: "E 
Parra*i-mamau e, a tahu iho na i te ahi maa ! " 

E ta^o ihora o Maui : *^ O vau a paha Pa-ra^-mamau teie e parau- 
hia mai nei, teihea hoi ia taata i onei 1 " Tiputa ihora i te umu e puta 
a'era, e umu iti rahi roa ; rave a'era i te vahie, e mea iti rahi, hia 
ihora i te auahi, tahu atura, e ama a^era. 

Ua tiaoro atura taua arii ra i te vaa mataeinaa : " Titiri mai e a 
iho, tatara e a iho, ta*u uru, ta'u mahi, ta*u fei nui, pau aa, e horoa 
mai hoi na Maui nei." 

Pou mai ra te taata, na reira ihora. Tunu atoa ihoni i te fei, e 
ama a'era, faatere tahi atura i te aro o te arii ra o Ta^hia ; e ua tuna 
atura ta raua na teina ra, e faatere tahi atura i te aro o te arii. 

Haa|)oi atura taua taata rahi ra i te ahi maa, e po4 a*era, parahi 
noa ihora e roroa iti a*e. Ua parau mai ra taua feia ra : *' E Pa- 
ra*i-maraau, a huai i ta tatou ahi maa." Ua rave a*era taua arii ra, 
ua huai ihora i taua ahi maa ra. 

Rave a^era te vaa mataeinaa i te maa, hopoi atura e amu ana'e 
atura taua nuu rahi taata i te peho ra, e paia ana'e iliora. 

Ahiahi atura, hohora a*era i te roi, taoto ana'e atura. Ua parau 
atura Honoura : ^^ E aliiahi rumaruma teie, e a'u teina rii e." 

Ua parau maira na teina : " Inaha ia taata parau tamai e ! Ei 
parau tamai noa iho a, aita ra e taoto noa i te rui.'' 
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with it, none of it was left, and dry coco-nuts also formed part of his 
food. 

After this, Honoura raised his upper jaw towards the sky, and 
lowered the other jaw down into the water, and swallowed tlie food 
with the water, and the stones, and the shrimps, and the river-eels ; 
nothing was left, so that the stream (*®) was dried up. 

And the young man stood up and shook down that little poi-tion of 
food, which descended very low. All had eaten enough, and the feast 
was ended ; then Honoura went back again to his valley inland. 

Some little time had elapsed when all those people, and the younger 
brothers of Honoura returned to their camping ground inland, and on 
arriving they found a great house erected and thatched by Honoura 
for himself and his younger brothers. Where the valley was winding 
the house was turned accordingly, and where the valley ran straight, 
the house also was straight. The tall man was seated by the side 
of the house. 

And the people of the district upon the mountains called to him : 
" Pa-ra'i-mamau, (^) kindle an oven for food." 

And Honoura said : " Whose name is that — Parral-mamau ? That 
is not my name. Here are my names : Maui-tua (^^) and Maui-aro (^^) 
(there is a different Maui with the spirit in darkness), and Honoura 
Toa-i-te-puu-maruea. " 

The people of the district upon the mountains called again : " O 
Pa-ra4-mamau, be kindling an oven for food ! " 

Then Maui said: "Perhaps I am Pa-ra4-mamau as they are saying, 
for where is that person here ? " So he made an excavation for the 
oven, it was an immense one ; he got a great quantity of firewood, and 
made fire by friction, and then kindled the oven. 

And the prince called out to the people of the district : " Throw 
down to cook, undo to cook, my fresh bread-fruit, my fermented bread- 
fruit, my big plantains, let all be cooked, give all to Maui here." 

So the people descended, and did so. They all roasted (^) plan- 
tains, which, when cooked, they took all together and presented to King 
Ta^hia ; the two younger brothers also roasted some, and carried all 
into the presence of the king. 

The great man then covered the oven of food, and when he had 
done so, he sat down for some time. Then the people said : " Pa-ra4- 
mamau, uncover our oven of food." And so the prince set to work, 
and uncovered the oven of food. 

The people of the district took the food and distributed it, and 
all the great host of people in the valley partook of it and were 
satisfied. 

Evening set in, beds were spread out, and everybody lay down. 
And Honoura said : " This is a gloomy evening, my dear brothers." 

And the bi*others responded : " Behold this man planning war I he 
talks only of war, and sleeps not at all at night." 
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Da parau atura taua taata roa ra : ^* Mai ia'u nei anei na toa ra o 
Toa-rere, o Toa-umu, o Mu-nee-uta, o Mu-nee-tai, o Paaihere-nui-i-te- 
faatoatoa, o Te-uhu-nui e tere ia Pao ra, onoono i te hina po, o te 
Taaroa maro, i te purepure hiti, e te Auroa i te ai Vavau 1 " 

Te parau mai ra na taeae : '* £aba tena parau tamai e parauhia 
*i i teie rui ? A tia ra e i haere mai tatou e amu noa i te maa, e a 
poria te taata, a haere i tai. Inaha hoi ta oe e parau tamai i teie 
nei rui ! " 

Taoto ana'e ihora, e ao a*era, reva 'tura taua mau vaa mataei- 
naa ra i tai. TTa ui mai ra na metua o Honoura, o Aua-toa ma ; 
''Teihea hoi te mau tamarii i haere i uta nei? Inaba outou i tae 
vave mai nei ? " 

Ua parau mai ra ratou : ** Ua pohe hoi ia i te poia, aita e maa toe." 

Ua parau mai ra te metua tane: "Teihea hoi te maa ta outou 
i parau nei e, * Haere tatou i uta e amu i te maa 1 ' " 

Ua parau maira ratou : ** Ectha hoi ia maa e paia 1 ? Ua ofatifati 
haere-noa-hia te umu fei nei, eaha hoi te maa e ravai ai ? " 

Ua parau atura Aua-toa i te vahine : " E hopoi oe i teie nei popo 
taura hinai i uta, a ite ta raua tuaana nui ra, a tii mai, inaha hoi e 
rima roa to'na, e manaa mai ia ia'na." 

E tae atura taua metua vahine ra i uta^ ua manava maira taua 
tamaiti ra i te metua vahine : " Manava oe, e to matou metua vahine, 
e Te-more-arii- vahine i Punaauia." 

Ua na o atura te metua vahine : " E tii na i ta outou maa maa iti 
i tai e hopoi mai i uta nei." Tii atura i te maa i tai taua na teina ra. 

Ua opere ihora e pae tuhaa, na te varua te pae, amu ana'e ihora e 
paia a^era. 

Taoto ihora taua metua vahine ra i uta, e tui a*era te rui, rari 
ihora te metua vahine, ua parau atura : " E fare ino rahi teie, ua rari 
roa vau." 

Ua parau maira te tamaiti : ** A tomo a*e i roto i to'u maro nei ia 
Puhiri-nui-haamatua." Ua omoomoa 'tura taua metua vahine ra i 
roto e te tamaiti, o Honoura. 

Huru maoro iti a'e, ua tupu te riri o Honoura i to'na metua 
vahine, ua rave maira, e ua taputo atura. Tui a*era te rui i te 
haa-noa-raa, e pahee noa 'tura te tai, te haamaite ra, e tatai ao a'era, 
te haamaite ra, e poipoi roa ihora, te haamaite ra, e au maira te 
mahana i nia, te haamaite ra, e teitei maira te mahana, te haamaite 
ra i te taputo I 

Ua hi*o atura te mau taeae, ua na o atura: "E hoa, e taata 
hamani-ino oe i to tatou metua vahine iti ! " Ua huri ihora te mau 
teina, e aita roa i noaa ia raua.* E oti maite taua haaraa ra, pou- 
ihora taua tamaiti ra i raro, tia a'era taua metua vahine iti ra mai te 
moa iti u vai ra. 

* The raua grammatically requires the 7ia before the nouns taeae and teina, 
since really there are only tioo younger brothers implied.~£. V. C« 
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And the tall man said : " Are they like me — the warriors To*a- 
arere,(^), and To*a umaa, (^5) and Mu-nee-uta, (^^) and Mu-nee-tai,(^7) 
and Paaihere-nui-i-te-faatoatoa,(^**) and Te-uhu-nui (^^) that goes to the 
meteor, eager in the grayness of night, the persistent Taaroa, fish of 
the speckled edge, and Au-roa (^) that beat Vavau ? " (^^) 

And the brothers answering said : " Why do you speak in this war- 
like way to-night ? We thought we had come simply to eat food, and 
as the people became stout, they were to retire. Yet see, your speech 
is warlike this night ! " ^ 

And so they all slept until daylight, and the people of all the dis- 
tricts took their departure to the coast. And Honoura's parents, Aua- 
toa and his wife, enquired : " Where are the children that went inland 1 
How is it that you have returned so soon ? " 

And they answered : " They are starving, they have no food." 

Then the father said : " Where is the food of which you said, * Let 
us go inland to eat food ? ' " 

They replied : " How will that food satisfy 1 The plantains are all 
broken down, what food then is there that will suffice 1 " 

Then said Aua-toa to his wife : " Take this ball of cord for making 
fish preserves inland, when their great brother sees it, he will fetch it j 
you see he has such long arms (^'^) and will be able to reach it." 

So when the mother arrived inland, the son welcomed her (saying) 
" You are welcome, our mother, the Wariior-princess of Punaauia." 

And the mother said : ** Go and get your little portion of food and 
bring it here inland." Then the younger brothers went and fetched it. 

Then they divided the food into five portions, the fifth was for the 
spirit, and they all ate and were satisfied. 

The mother slept inland, and late in the night she got wet and 
exclaimed : " This is a very poor house, I am quite wet." 

Then spake the son: "Get into my girdle, Puhiri-nui-haamatua."(^) 
And the mother was put into it by her son Honoura. 

In a very little while the anger of Honoura was kindled against 
his mother, and he took her and wrestled with her. The night was far 
advanced as they did so, and the sea(^) was ebbing while they 
continued so, and the early dawn came, they still continuing, and day- 
break came, and they wrestled on, the sun arose, they the while 
continuing, the sun was high in the heavens, and still they wrestled 
on I 

When the brothers saw (the wrestling) they said (to Honoura) : 
" Friend, you are an unkind man to our dear mother ! " They tried to 
throw him down, but did not succeed. And when the wrestling was 
over the son let himself down, and the mother stood up like a little 
fowl that had been dipped in water. 
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TJa na o maira te metua vahine : ** Area teie taata o Aua-toa auanei 
oia e avau-noa-hia 4 e au, na*na i tono mai i*au i onei ! " Oteatea noa 
*tura i te haereraa. 

Haere roa 'tura taua vahine ra e tae roa ia Aua-toa ra, ua avau 
atura i te tane : " Na oe au i tono a'enei i pohe ai au, inaa ! " Ua 
parau maira Aua-toa : " Eiaha e maere, Moro-Arii-vahine-i-Punaauia, 
ua tupu taata ta taua tamaiti. Tera te tahi mea toe, e til atu e faataa 
iho i te ofai rarahi i nia i te mou^a a'era, i Mair^ e ore na i pohe, e 
noaa ia te ai taua i te pu o mahu i te r^ putuputu, (^) e i te puaa ai 
taata." 

Faataahia ihora na ofai i nia i taua mou^a ra, i Mai re, apoa-noa-hia 
maira e taua tamaiti ra, paehia a'era te ho6 i raro a*e i te humaha, 
paehia hoi te aoao i te ho^, aita roa i pohe. Horo atura na teina i tai ; 
haama a'era no te mea aita i pohe. 

Te faai ra taua fenua ra o Tahiti, ia Vai-te-piha-rahi, ua i hoi Vai- 
te-piha-iti i te maa na to Tahiti, e faaai ei faatinaraa i taua tamaiti ra, 
ia Honoura. 

Ua tii atura te taata ia Honoura e haere mai e amu i taua maa ra, 
e tae maira taua tamaiti ra. 

Taoto atura i raro i te pape, tuu atura i te ho^ taa i raro i te pape, 
pena 'tura tahi taa i nia i te ra*i, tahe noa 'tura taua maa ra e hope roa 
a'era ! Umere ana*e ihora to Tahiti. Ua pau teie o Vai-te-pihariti, 
ua tioi a'era te upoo i Yai-te-pahi-rahi, ua hamama 'tura i te reira 
maa ; ua tahe maira te maa i raro i te reira pape i roto i taua taata 
rahi ra e paoo roa a*era — te maa, e te pape, e te ofai rii atoa i te 
pauraa ! Ua umere-faahouhia ihora taua tamaiti ra, taoto noa 'tura 
ia i raro i te pape, no te paia i taua maa ra. 

E taotoraa roa 'tura ia tona ; ua pau te uru i te taoto-noa-raa. E 
torn ruhiruhi maa no te Vai-te-piha, e pohe atura ia te ava*e i te vai- 
noa-raa. £ ua tapuhia i te raau i nia iho no te taotoraa roa, aita r& i 
ara. 

A rau a*era ava'e i pohe, ua tupu a*era te tere o taua Arii ra o 
Ta'ihia, e hoe e faaau i te ura rau nunui. 

£ fatarau, a faauta ra te taata i te tao'a i nia i taua pahi ra, ia 
** Aere/' e hope roa a'era, ua to ihora ratou i taua pahi ra, e aore i 
matere. 

Ua tupu ihora te mana'o o taua Arii ra o Ta'ihia : '^Ahiri pafaa 
'6ra na te taata rahi nei o Honoura, e matere ia teie nei pahi ia'na." 
Ua tii atura ua faaara i taua tamaiti ra, ua parau atura : ** £ Maui e, 
tei po ia varua, e Honoura, toa i te puu maruea, a tia i nia, e to i te 
pahi o te Arii ra." 

Ua na o atura oia, '' Eita vau e tae ! E tii atu outou i te ho6 ahi 
ofai ei faatia ia'u." 
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And the mother exclaimed : " As for this man Aua-toa, by-and-bye 
I shall surely scold him for sending me here." And she just staggered 
as she went. 

The woman went to Aua-toa (her husband) and gave to him a 
scolding, saying : " It was you who sent me, and caused me to be 
ill-used, as you see ! " But Aua-toa said : " Do not wonder at it, 
Warrior Princess of Punaauia, our son has assumed the form of a man. 
There is yet one thing to be done, to roll down great stones from Mount 
Maire, and if that does not kill him, he will be capable of obtaining 
the consuming monster that for ever dwells in the dormant pool of the 
sacred albatrosses, and the man-devouring beast." 

Stones were rolled down from the top of Mount Maire, and the 
young man simply caught them, and with one he propped his thighs ; 
and with another he propped his side, but he was not at all hurt. 
Then his brothers ran coastwards ; they were ashamed because he was 
not dead. 

All Tahiti was filling the affluents, Vai-te-piha-rahi (^) and Vai-te- 
piha-iti, (^■) with food to present to the young man Honoura, and 
challenge him to eat it. 

And they went for Honoum to come and eat the food, and the 
young man came. 

He prostrated himself in the river, lowered one jaw down in the 
water, raised the other jaw up towards the sky, then all the food 
glided in. All Tahiti applauded him. The contents of Vai-te-piha-iti 
were consumed, and he turned his head to Vai-te-piha-rahi, and opened 
his mouth for the food there ; all that was therein flowed into the 
great man until everything was quite gone — the food, the water, and 
the little stones even had disappeared ! The young man was again 
applauded, and he laid himself down in the river-bed satisfied with the 
food. 

His sleep was a very long one ; the breadfruit season ended whilst 
he slept. Three crops of food came in and went out from Vai-te- 
piha, (^) and months passed as he still remained. And plants grew 
upon him, becaase of his long sleep, yet did he not awake. 

Many moons had waned, when King Ta*ihia planned a journey to 
negotiate for a great quantity of feathers of the paroquet. (^^) 

There was an altar (erected), and the people carried goods on board 
the ship " Aere," and when that was done they tried to launch the 
ship, but could not move it. 

Then this thought occurred to King Ta^hia : " Perhaps now if it 
were the great man Honoura, the ship could be moved by him." So 
he went and woke the young man, saying : " Maui, obscured by the 
spiiit, Honoura, warrior of the puu maruea, arise, and launch the 
ship of the King." 

And he answered, '^ I will not go ! You will have to heat a heap 
of stones to raise me up." 
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Ua tahu ihora i te ofai, taora 'tura i roto i te vai, e oo atura ! Ua 
tia a*era i nia taua taata roa ra, ua parau atura i na teina : " Teihea 
to*u maa niaro 1 " Ua parau maira na teina, " Tera*6." " A tiL" Tii 
atura i te maromard, horoa 'tura. 

Ua hume ihora e mau a^era, liaere atura i te rei muri o taua pahi 
ra, papal a'era faaara tura : — 

*' E te pahi nui nei e, 
E te ivi o te au mo*a e, 
A ta mai, a haere, 

taua ana^e tele I 

Faatu i te tira o te Arii Ta*ibia. 
E fano i te rau pua atea 

1 titi rorea, 
I tata rorea 
E tuatna e 1 

E tuau te pahi 

Upua-noa-hia-mai te torea. 

A iriti i to re i taarehia ! 

Horo i uta aaaira'o mata nevaneva 

A tahi rape ! 
Bupe, rupe iti na tatou. 

A piti rupe 1 
Bape, rupe iti na tatou. 

A toru rupe ! 
Bupe, rape iti na tatou. 

Arii Ta'ihia ua rere 

1 tona mo'a aril 1 

A iriti i to re i taurehia I '* 

E tae atura te pahi 1 raro 1 te tai. 

Hoe ana*e atura e arui atura, e ao a*era, aita 'tura 1 tere maitai 
taua pahi ra. I teiaha 1 taua taata rahl ra, la Honoura. 

Te taoto ra ola e na teina, ua paraparau ihora to nia i te pahi. 
" Tlopa 'tu na 1 tena taata teialia i raro 1 te tai ! '* Tiopahia 'tura 1 
raro 1 te tai, e tiraha noa *tura 1 nia i te are. 

Ara a*era na teina, ua hi*o iliora 1 taua taata rahi ra e aita ra, ua 
oto ihora raua i te tuana. Te tere atura te pahi no te mea ua mama 
'tura. 

Ua faateni ihora te varua o Honoura : " E Maui e, tei po la varua; 
Honoura e, toa 1 te puu maruea, a ara ra ! " 

Ara a'era, Honoura, na o atura : " O vai ra ia atua 1 tiaoro la*u 
ra 1 " Ua parau ihora te varua ; " Ovau, o Vero-huti-i-te-ra*i, e faaite. 
raa na taua 1 te purupuru ma te aere." "Eaha ra oe 1 paraparau mai al 
ia*u ?" **E mea hoi au 1 parau atu ai la oe, e vahl 6 tena, no te urua 
matapu, no te au tuitul vaa ra, no te urupu, ma te ono. A tia 1 nia, 
tera te fenua tei nia, e ere tena, e tereraa no te i*a." 
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They heated the stones and cast them into the river, so that the 
water hissed ! And the tall man arose, and he said to his brothers : 
" Where is my loin girdle ? " They answered him, ** Over there." 
" Fetch it." Then they fetched a dry girdle, and gave it to him. 

Then he drew on his girdle and fastened it, and went to the stem 
of the ship, and thus chanted to awaken it : — 

" O great ship ! 
Bone of the sacred ones, 
Stand forth and go hence ; 
You and I are alone 1 
Raise the mast of King Ta'ihia 
And fly to the foliage with blossoms in the distance, 
To captives jostled together, 
Beaten and jostled together 
In great numbers 1 
The ship will ravage them 
By enchantment, like whistling plovers. 
Obtain thy prize that thou wilt win ! 
Flee inland, restless-eyed turtle-doves ! 

One mountain pigeon I po) 
Pigeon, little pigeon for us. 

A second mountain pigeon I 
Pigeon, little pigeon for us. 

A third mountain pigeon ! 
Pigeon, little pigeon for us. 
King Ta'ihia is flying 
With his royal sacredness ! 
Obtain thy prize that thou wilt win I " 

And so the ship was launched into the sea. 

And they paddled until night, and daylight came, but the ship 
could not make headway. It was weighted down by the great man 
Honoura. 

Whilst he and his brothers were sleeping, the people of the ship 
were talking (and said), " Upset that heavy man into the sea ! " And 
he was turned over into the sea, and there he lay extended on the 
waves. 

His brothers awoke, and perceiving that the giant was missing, 
they wept for their elder brother. But the ship was making all speed, 
because it had been lightened. 

And Honoura's spirit thus extolled him : ** O Maui, obscured by 
the spirit ; Honoura, warrior of the puu inarueay do thou awake ! " 

Honoura awoke and said : " Who can that god be that is calling 
me?" The spirit answered: "It is I, Vero-huti-i-te-ra*i, to guide us 
in soaking in the boundless sea." "Why are you speaking to me ? " 
(replied Honoura). "I am speaking to you because that is a strange 
place wherein dwell the intrepid cavally-fish, the bill-fish that pierces 
canoes, the young cavally, and the pike. Arise, the land is up over 
there, not there, that in which the fishes swim." 

32 
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Ua paraa atura Honoura : " Tei bea te fenua ? " Ua parau maira 
te varua : ** Teie e parauhia *tu nei e au nei." 

Tia a*era taua taata roa ra i nia, ua neneva haere noa atura. Te 
mata ra te pahi i te tereraa 'tu i mua ia*na, e te parahi ra na teina i 
'nia i te pahi. 

Ua hi'o maira na teina i te tipoo o taua tuaana ra, mai te hinai moa 
ra i nia i te ra4, oto maira na teina i te tuaana. 

Ua titiri maira i te hue o te pori o Aua-toa, te hi'o atiira taua 
taata roa ra i te pee-raa 'tu te hue, tei raro ihora taua taata roa ra i 
nia i taua hue ra. Ua hi'o atura i te fenua, ua aroha 'tura i te fenua, 
ua parau atura : " Ei onei ra oe, e ta*u metua vahine, o Te-more-arii- 
vahine i Punaauia e ! Ei ona ra oe, e ta*u metua tane, e Aua-toa-i- 
Tahiti ! Ei ona ra oe, e ta'u tuturi e ta*u paepae ! Ei ona ra oe, e ta'u 
vai, Vai-te-pibaiti ; ei ona oe, o Vai-te-piha-rahi ; ei ona ra oe, e ta*u 
faaravaraa i te tumu i Tahua-reva ; ei ona ra oe, e ta^u mou'a o Maire 
nui, teie au nei e fano i te puaa-ai-taata i te to*a ia Tu-ma-tahi, Tu-ma- 
roa, Tu-ma-tinitini, Tu-ma-manomano ! E ai Aua e, Aua arii roa, e 
taraa hiva tei Tahiti. A fa ra te fenua i tai e, o Tahiti ! " 



Tera 'tura taua pahi ra, te huti atu nei na teina i taua taata roa ra 
i nia i te pahi. E tae atura i nia iho, faauta ihora na teina, e tomo 
maite ihora te pahi. Hoe ana*e atura, tipae atura i tahatai i Hiva. 

Ua parau maira o Tutapu, Arii o Hiva, " Eiaha e tae mai i o nei, 
e puaa-ai-taata tei o nei ! " 

Ua parau atura taua tciata roa ra: "Teihea rk te parahiraa?" 
Na o atu ra te Arii : "Tera tei tua i te aehaa, te amu ra i te puru i 
puru i te utai." " E ia paia ra, e haere mai i hea ? " " la paia ra, e 
haere mai ia i te fenua nei.'' 

Tei nia 'tura i te pahi taua Arii ra o Honoura, e tii i taua omore 
ra, ia " Rua-i-paoa " i Tahiti. Too-toru ratou i haere, faareia-noa-hia 
taua avei o Honoura ra e na teina, haapare atura i taua fenua ra o 
Tahiti. 

E noaa maira, tiai noa 'tura i te mahana e haere mai ai te puaa-ai- 
tuata i te to^a ia Tu-ma-tahi. 

Ua tahataba te mahana i te haereraa mai o taua puaa-ai-taata ra, e 
i te auaha o te ava roa. Hi a*era te ureure-tu-moana ! Haere atura o 
Honoura e fatata ihora i te puaa, ferei a*era tahi taa i nia, topa ihora 
te tahi taa i raro i te moana, ua haua 'turn i taua taata ra ia Honoura ! 
Ua manaa a^era taua omore ra, o " Bua-i-paoa," i tii noa mai taua puaa 
ra e bohoni noa na ropu i taua taata roa ra ! Ua faateni atura taua 
Arii ra o Honoura : — 

'* Toopiti maori tau toa e faaora 
I te tini o Hiva na ! 
I te mano o Hiva na 1 
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Then Honoura answered : " Where is the land ? " And the spirit 
said to him : " Here where I am now speaking." 

And the tall man stood up, and looked bewildered. The ship was 
beginning to sail on before him, and his brothers were sitting there. 

The two younger brothers beheld their elder brother's head, which 
resembled a great chicken-basket, up against the sky, and they cried 
for their elder brother. 

They threw to him the gourd of fatness of Aua-toa, and the tall 
man looked at it as it approached him ; thA the tall man bent down 
and took the gourd. And he looked towards his land, and greeted it, 
and thus he spoke : " Now, fare thee well, my mother. Warrior 
Princess of Punaauia ! Farewell to thee, my father, Aua-toa of 
Tahiti ! Farewell my leaning stone C^) and my pavement ! Now fare 
tliee well my river, Vai-te-piha-iti ! Adieu Vai-te-piha-rahi ! Adieu, 
O my abode where I became tamed at the foot of Tahua-reva ! Adieu, 
O my mountain, great Maire ! Here I am going to the man-devouring 
beast of the rocks — Tu-ma-tahi, (^) Tu ma-roa, ("2) Tu-ma-tinitini, C^^) 
Tii-ma-raanomano !(^*) Aua (''*) will eat it ! Aua, the tall prince ! and 
the story will be recorded by the clans of Tahiti. The land that 
stretches far out to sea is Tahiti ! " i^^) 

The ship then approached, and the younger brothers drew the tall 
man on board. And when he got on board his brothers stowed him 
there, and the ship was heavily laden. Then they continued their 
course, and landed at Hiva. 

Then spake Tutapu, King of Hiva (saying), '*Do not come here; 
there is here a man-devouring beast ! " 

On which the tall man said : " Where does he stay ? " And the 
King answered him : "Over yonder in the boundless deep, eating the 
seaweed sodden in brine." " And when he is satisfied, whither will he 
come ? " " When satisfied, he will come on shore here." 

Prince Honoura re-embarked on board the ship to get his spear, 
" Rua-i-paoa," (^®) from Tahiti. There were three of them who went. 
The two younger brothers bore the muscular Honoura away, and they 
headed for the land of Tahiti. 

And when they had obtained the spear, they waited for the day 
when the man -devouring beast would come to the rock Tu-ma-tahi. 

The sun was declining when the man-devouring beskst drew near, 
until it reached the entrance of the passage. Then a waterspout burst 
forth ! Honoura walked out close to the beast, and it raised its upper 
jaw, and the lower jaw fell into the deep while it scented the man 
Honoura ! Then was raised the spear, ** Rua-i-paoa," whilst the beast 
approached to bite in two the tall man ! Then boasted Prince Hono- 
ura (saying) : — 

•' Two warriors then must strive for life 
Out of the tens of Hiva 1 
Out of the thousands of Hiva ! 
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E tii atu van e tionoono, E taonoono. 

Te rata o ta*ii moa*a ra o Tahua-reva 

Otia i te tere o Baa-maa-riri 

I ta taata na to*o tapuna, 

Baa-aoa 

E iti to*na tootoo i ta'n omore ! 

la * Boa-i-paoa * 

E rahi Honoora, 

E rahi to*na tootoo 

* Boa-i-havahava.* 

Ta i te taata 

Omama*o uri, 

Omama'o tea t 

vai ? O Tahama te yai, 

Oa*a ai oe, te Hiva e 1 '* 

Te taraa *tura ia i taua puaa ra, na te vaha-noahia te tata, taa e 
atura tahi apaapa, taa e atura hoi tahi apaapa ! Euhia ihora te puaa- 
ai-taata, e amua atura i Hiva. A umere ra to Raiatea i taua taata 
roa ra. 

Ua hoi mai ra i Tahiti taua pahi o Ta^hia ra, e o ratou atoa i haere 
ra. A ite to Tahiti i te puai o Honoura, te haere noa mai ra i taua 
pari ra e pupu atura no'na te hau ; faaea noa 'tura ra oia i raro a'e i te 
hau o TaHhia, aita oia i ai i te hau o te fenua i Tahiti 

Tae a'era i te ho^ tau, ua parau atura te Arii ra o Ta'ihia ia Hono- 
ura : " Haere a taua e faau i te ura rau nunui, e moe i te vahine 
maitai, ia Teura-tau-^pa.'' 

Faaineine ana'e atura i te tere, tohia 'tura te pahi, ua faauta a'era 
i te too o te atua ra o Tai-iti-te-araara i te rei mua, ua faauta i te fata- 
rau e te niau mo'a o Teroo-mai-Hili ; e ua faauta 'toa i te tahu'a o Oro, 
ia Arue-te-fatu-nui, o te rave i te pu o Oro, o " Oro-taua," e te pahu 
mo*a a Honoura ra, o Tara-te-fei-ariL 

Tere atura taua pahi ra o " Aere,'* e tae a*era i Faaau, i Raiatea, 
tipae atura i reira. Tei raro a'era te Arii ra o Tautu, ua parau atura 
te metua o te Arii Ta4hia : '* Na pehea teie Arii, Ta'ihia e Honoura ? 
E pau miti ; hee tai noa ! " 

Ua parau atura o Tautu : *' E hopoi noa mai i uta.'' Ua amohia 
'tura te arii i uta, tuuhia 'tura i te ara, haere atura i tai taua arii ra 
mai te faufaa-ore ; oto atura to Tahiti i to ratou Arii. 

Ua faaue atura Honoura i na teina e haere e hopu i te vai, haere 
atura na teina e hopu atura i te vai e ma a'era, te haereraa 'tura ia i 
uta e titau na raua te vahine maitai i parauhia ra, oia o Teura-tau-e-pa. 
Riro atura taua vahine ra ia raua. 

Ua paraparau ihora te taata o taua fenua ra ia Tahiti, ua na o 
ihora o Honoura : '* O vai tei ite i te matapu aa i teie nei pue puaa 
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I shall reach with force, with vehemence. 

The rata p^) (tree) of my momitain— Tahaa-reva — 

Is the landmark for the yoyages of Baa-mau-nh (i^) 

My ancestor was a personage, 

He was Bua-ana. (^^ 

His staff was smaller than my spear I 

Then *Baa-i-paoa.' 

Honoura is greater (than he), 

Greater is his staff, 

Boa-i-havahava ! (W) 

Smite the people, 

Dark thrashes, (") 

Light thrashes I («) 

The river ? Taha-raa (") is the river 

That will cause thee to leap, O Hiva 1 '* 

He then struck the beast ; he struck it in the mouth, so that one 
half was severed one way, and the other half another way ! And the 
man-devouring beast was baked, and eaten at Hiva. Then did the 
Raiateans praise the tall man. 

Ta*ihia*s ship returned to Tahiti, together with all who went in 
it. And when the people of Tahiti knew of Honoura*s valour, they all 
came to the bluffs to present him vrith the kingdom, but he quietly 
remained under the government of Ta'ihia, and he did not usurp the 
power over the land of Tahiti. 

At another time the King Ta'ihia addressed himself to Honoura 
(saying) : " Let us go again and negotiate for a quantity of various 
kinds of paroquet feathers, and obtain the handsome woman Teura- 
tau-e-pa." (s^) 

So they made preparations for the voyage. The ship was launched, 
the image of the god Tai-iti-te-araara (*) was placed in the bows of the 
vessel, an altar was erected with the sacred coco-nut leaves (®*) of (god) 
Teroo-mai-Hiti; (^^) the priest of Oro, Arue te-fatu-nui, (^) also embarked, 
taking with him the trumpet of Oro, " Oro-taua," (^) and the sacred 
drum of Honoura (called) " Tara-te-fei-arii." (^) 

And the ship " Aere " sailed away to Faaau, in Raiatea, where it 
landed. King Tautu went down to meet them, and the father of King 
Ta*ihia said to him : " What is to be done with their highnesses Ta'ihia 
and Honoura 1 We have been swamped in the sea, through which we 
simply glided." (^) 

Tautu answered: ** Bring them on shore." And the King was 
carried on shore, and placed on the open road, and he went forth with 
nothing, so that the Tahitians wept for their King. (®^) 

Honoura bade his brothers go and bathe themselves in the river, 
and they went to bathe, and when they were cleansed they went 
inland to pay their addresses to the famous handsome woman Teura- 
tau-e-pa. And they obtained her as their wife. (^) 

The people of that land talked of Tahiti, and thus spake Honoura : 
** Who is intrepid enough to daunt these wild boars that are being 
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pa*e oviri e afaihia mai no te utu nei ? Eita pa'i e aro ia outou, e te 
mau Arii no Raiat-ea." 

Ua parau mai ra ratou ia'na : " E pupu atu ia outou na. O oe 
hoi te ite i te matapu ; aa *tu paha ia oe, e Honoura, tia'*e oe ua ite." 
" Ua tia ia ia*u ; eiaha ra outou e inoino mai." 

Ua rave ihora taua taata ra, o Honoura, i te hoe o taua man puaa 
pa*e ra, ua matapu aa a*era : " E matapu aa na oe, e tu ma taata 
maitai i te aro o Aua-toa ! " 

** Na*u a riri, a riri ! 
Na*u a iha, a iha ! 
Na*u a tote, a tote I 
E tuturu a oe i oua, 
E tahee i o vai ? 
Area punipuni heuea, e tamai.*' 

" Yaiiho e faaau tei faaau paha te tia, e a'u teina rii e ! " Tuu 
a'era ia puaa i te atea. 

Ua rave faahou a'era i te tahi puaa, na o atura : ** Matapu aa na'u, 
e Ta'ihia ! " 

" Na'u a riri, a riri 1 
Na*u a iha, a iha ! 
Na*u a tote, a tote ! 
E tuturu a oe i oua, 
E tahee ra i o vai ? 
Area punipuni heuea, e tamai." 

" Vaiiho e faaau tei faaau paha te tia, e a*u teina rii ! " Vaiiho 
a*era i te atea. 

Ua rave a 'era oia i te tahi pa*e, ua matapu aa faahou a'era na 
Tainanu ; vaiiho atura ia i te atea. 

Ua matapu aa faahou a'era i te tahi na'na iho ma te faahiti i to*na 
iho ra mau i'oa, e a tuu ia i te atea. 

Matapu aa 'tura na te mataeinaa, na Titiri, na Tatara, na Huahua- 
roa, na Huahua-poto, na Rai-topi, e na Rai-topa. A ui i te Arii 
Ta*ihia e i te metua tane, ia Tai-te-arii, e ia Tautu te hoa o te Arii, i 
tele mau mea. 

Ua tau mai ra Hiva i uta, ua hi*o ihora, ua parau atura Honoura : 
" Eaha tera'6 mau taata ? " Ua na o mai ra ratou : " No o nei, no 
Faanui neL" "O vai tera tau toa?" "O To*a-rere, o To*a-umaa, o Te- 
uhu-nui-e-tere-ia-Pao-ra, o Onoono-i-te-hina, e o Po-te-taaroa. Tia mai 
i nia,* te haere ra i uta, tipae atura i o nei, no Hiva ra." 

Te haere ra ia mau taata i uta, ua parau mai ra Honoura : "Teihea 
te ea i uta ? " " Tera '^ i naa." " Aita e raau rahi e tarava noa na, o 
te omore nui tarai maitai ] " " Teru i naa." Ua rave a*era oia i taua 
omore ra, ua parau atura : — 

• There is a slight variation here — original too unfit for translation. — E. V. C. 
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brought here from the point ? They surely will not fight with you, 
Princes of Raiatea." 

And they answered him : " We shall present them to all of you. 
You know yourself how to daunt, and perhaps you will attack them, 
Honoura, as you may know best." " I am willing ; but do not be 
offended with me." 

And the man Honoura, took one of the boars, and daunted it thus: 
" A challenge for thee, from those who stood for the comely (^®) 
persons before Aua-toa ! " 

" It is thine to be angry, be angry ! 
Thine to be vexed, be vexed ! 
Thine to be enraged, be enraged I 
Thou wilt drop in leaping, 
And whither wilt thou retreat ? 
As for hiding and re-appearing, it will be battle." 

" Leave it to suit those it suits, will perhaps be right, my 
brothers ! " And he let that boar go away. 

And again he took another boar saying : " A challenge for thee, 
from Ta'ihia ! " 

* ** It is for thee to be angry, be angry ! 

For thee to be vexed, be vexed ! 
Thine to be enraged be enraged ! 
Thou wilt drop in leaping, 
And whither wilt thou flee ? 
As for hiding and re-appearing, it will be battle." 

" Leave it to suit those it suits, perhaps will be right, my 
brothers ! " And he let that go away. 

Then he took another boar and daunted it also for Tai-nanu (^^) ; 
and he left that one to go away. 

Again he daunted one for himself, mentioning all his names as he 
did so, and released that also. 

And he daunted more for the districts (^^) of Titiri, Tatara, Hua- 
hua-roa, Huahua-poto, for Kai-topi, and for Rai-topa. Enquire of 
King Ta*ihia, and his father Tai-te-arii, and of Tautu, the friend of 
the King, alK)ut these things. 

And the people of Hiva Eissembled inland, and Honoura looked and 
said: *' What people are those?" They replied to him, saying: 
"They belong to Faanui here." "Who are these warriors?" "They 
are To*a-rere,(^^) To*a-umaa,(*'''^) Te-uhu-nui-e-tere-ia-Pao-ra, (^*^) Onoono- 
i-te-hina, (^^) and Po-te-taaroa. (^^) They frequent this [dace, they are 
going inland, and have called here, but they belong to Hiva." 

As those people were going inland, Honoura enquired : " Where is 
the road to go inland?" "There it is." "Is there not a great log 
lying across it, a large spear well shaped 1 " " There it is." Then he 
took up the spear, and said : — 
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*' Toopiti maori tau pue toa e faaora, 
I te tini o Hiva na, 
I te mano o Hiva na ! 
E tii atu vau e tionoono, 

E taonoono ! 
Te rata ra i o i ta'n inoa*a, Tahaa-reva, 
E otia i te tere o Baa-mau-riri 
I ta ata na tou metua na, o Baa-ana. 
Ua tatere te Hiva 
Taata iino i te arataha ! " 

A ta ra i te reira Hiva, e pohe roa a^era. 

Tuia 'tura te Arii Ta*ihia e te toa ra o Te-au-roa, i nia i te fara ; 
ta*i ihora Honoura ia Ta*ihia. Otea ihora te puta e Honoura, e umu 
ihora i te raau, e ora a*era. Haere atura taua arii ra, rave maitai 
a*era o Honoura, afai atura i pihaiiho ia'na. 

Ua tiaoro atura Honoura : " O vai tera 'tu tau toa ? " Ua taohia 
*tura e o Te-uhu-nui-e-tere-ia-Pao-ra. " A tia mai i nia ! Teihea hoi te 
mau taata i haere atu i te matamua nei 1 " *' Tera ia tei uta." 

Tia 'tura taua toa ra, haere mai ra, haere atura raua na taua ea i 
faaitehia ra. Ua na o atura Honoura : " Teihea te vao ? Aita e raau 
nui e tarava noa na, o te omore nui tarai maitai na ? " 

Ua reva 'tura taua Hiva ra i uta, mau atura Honoura i ta na too- 
too, na o atura : — 

** Toopiti maori tan pue toa, e faaora 
I te tini o Hiva na, 
I te mano o !Hiva na ! 
E tii atu vau e tionoono, 

E taonoono ! 
Te rata ra o ta'u mou'a o Tahua-reva, 
Otia i te tere o Raa-mau-riri. 
I ta taata na to'u tupuna, Rua-aua. 
E iti to*na tootoo ia Bua-i-paoa ! 
Papai i te taata. 
Omama'o uri I 
Omama'o tea ! 
E vai ? Taha-ruu te vai, 
E oua ai oe e te Hiva turere 
Puaa taata ino i te arataha ! " 

Te papai atu nei taua taniaiti ra, o Honoura, na tai ; te papai mai- 
ra na teina e te taoete na uta, e pohe roa a*era to Hiva ! Haere atura 
Honoura i tai e faaea noa 'tura, i tahirihiri noa i te ahu, e maha a'era 
te aho. 

Ua tiaoro atura ia Hiva i nia i te vaa : ** E Hiva e ! a tau mai i 
uta e inu i te ava ! " Ua na o maira ratou : " Eaha ia ava ? " " E 
vinivini e faana ! " Ua tiaoro faahou atura ; " E Hiva e, a tau mai i 
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" Two parties of warriors will strive for life 
Among the tens of !Hiva, 
Among the thousands of Hiva ! 
I shall aim with force, 
With vehemence ! 
The raid (tree) of my mountain — Tahua-reva — 
Is the landmark for the voyage of Baa-mau-riri. 
My father sprang from a personage — he was Baa-aua. 
The Hivans will be extirpated, 
Worthless fungi of the wayside I " 

And he struck the Hivans that were there, so that they died. 

King Ta4hia was pierced by the warrior Te-au-roa against a 
pandanus tree, and Honoiira wept over TaHhla. The wound was 
sucked by Honoura, and medicine was squeezed into it, and Ta'ihia 
lived. Then the King left the spot, and Honoura took care of him, 
keeping him by his side. 

Honoura called out : '^Who are those warriors there?" He was 
told that Te-uhu-nui-e-tere-ia-Pao-ra was there. " Arise ! Where are 
the men that passed here first?" (The reply came) "They are gone 
inland." 

And that warrior arose and came, and they both went by the road 
that was pointed out. Honoura said : " Where is the extremity of the 
valley ? Is there not a great log lying across the road to it, the large, 
well shaped spear ? " 

The Hiva man ^^ent on inland, and Honoura grasped his staff, and 
said : — 

" Two sets of warriors then will strive for life 
Of the tens of Hiva, 
Of the thousands of Hiva ! 
I shall aim with force, 
With vehemence ! 
The rdtd tree of my mountain — Tahua-reva— 
Is the landmark for the voyage of Raa-mau-riri. 
My ancestor was a personage (named) Rua-aua. 
His staff was smaller than (my spear) Rua-i-paoa I 
Strike the people. 
Dark thrushes, (*) 
Light thrushes I {^^} 
The river ? Taha-ruu is the river 
That will make thee leap, O extirpated Hiva, 
Worthless fungi of the roadside ! " 

Then the young man Honoura smote them in front, while his 
brothers and brother-in-law smote them inland, until all the men of 
Hiva were dead. Then Honoura went towards the sea to take a rest, 
fanning himself, as he was heated, until his breath was easy. 

And he called to the Hivans in their canoes : " O Hivans ! land 
ashore here and drink ara /"(^^) The answier came from them : "What 
kind of ava ? " " It is to retreat and pacify." He called again : " O 

33 
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uta e inu i te ava ! " " Eaha ia ava ? " " E paparu, e paparu, e 
faana ! " A tiaoro faahou a : " E Hiva e, a tau mai i uta ! " E ua 
tipae maira taua mau Hiva ra i uta. 

Tei tai atura te arii, o Honoura, ua parau atura : " E haere, e haere 
atu vau e tietie ! Te apii mata o to outou Arii na, o Tutapu, Arii o 
Hiva, e homai ei au*a na to outou metua vahine e to outou metua 
tane." 

Tia maira te reira tau toa, roai ta'na raau, e haari ta te taata haere 
noa, e omore ta te taata aito ra. 

Tia 'tura i uta taua Hiva ra, te haere ra to Hiva i uta, te rave 
mai nei Honoura i ta*na omore, ua faateni atura : — 

*' Toopiti maori tau pue toa, e faaora *tn ' 

I te tin! o Hiva na, 
I te mano o Hiva na 1 
E tii ata vau e tionoono, 

E taonoono ! 
Te rata o ta'u mou'a ra, o Tahua-reva, 
Otia i te tere o Baa-mau-riri. 
E ta taata na to*u tupuna, Bua-aua, 
E iti to*na tootoo i to*u I " 

Tutere atura te puaa taata iuo i te arataha ! Ua pau a te pua'e, 
e te hatari-tua e te hatari-aro, i te tini o Hiva, i te mano o Hiva. 
Tei taoto i te vari ra, ua ora ia. Te toe ra, ora 'tura^ia i nia i te vaa, 
reva 'tura, te toea i te fenua. 

Ua pure ihora Honoura i ta'na haia taata, e oti a'era, hidhia 'tura 
te tira mo'a, ua vahi a*era i te rua taata ia reva, marua a'era te a'e 
taata o taua arii ra, tahataha 'tura te mahana. 

Ua faanehenehe ana'e atura te pue vahine o na teina e te mau hoa 
o Honoura i taua ahiahi ra, e haere mai e faahinuhinu ia'na no te aito, 
te tonohia 'tura te vea e tii ia ratou i uta. Haere ana'e maira i tai, 
ua apoopoo ihora ratou e oti a'era, ua parau atura tu ma taata maitui 
i te vahine : *' E Teura-tau-e-pa, a haere a'ena.'' Ua na o mai ra taua 
vahine iti ra : ** Ua tia hoi ia ia*u ; eaha hoi i te reira." Ua haere 
atura taua vahine maitai ra, o Teura-tau-e-pa, e nia roa iho i taua taata 
roa ra, na o atura : " E Maui ! " 

Ua na o mai ra Honoura mai nia roa : " O vai hoi teie e parau mai 
nei i nia iho ia*u nei ? " Ua parau atura te varua : " Te vahine a to 
na taeae.'' 

Ua tapitapi a'era te rima o taua taata rahi ra i taua vahine iti ra, 
ua mauruuru maite a*era taua taata roa ra, ua na o atura: " Atira ra, 
mauruuru atura vau i ta'u teina rii, aroha 'tura vau i teie hamani 
maitai." Ua haere ana'e maira hoi te tahi pae valiine e faahinuhinu i 
taua tamaiti ra, e aita roa oia i hauti noa 'tu. Ua na o atura : *' Ma- 
uruuru atura vau, aroha 'tura vau ia outou, e a*u mau taeae rii, i te mea 
outou i tuu taatoa mai i ta outou vahine rii i'au nei ! E mea mata'u 
vau na te vahine i Tahiti, iahi ra e tia noa vau i te £arau te vai noa- 
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Hivans ! land ashore here and drink ava I " " What kind of ava ? " 
" It is to be stiicken, stricken and pacified ! '* Still he called again : 
" O Hivans, land ashore here ! " And so it was that the Hivans 
landed ashore. 

And Honoura went forth (to meet them) and said : " I am going, 
going to carry away. The eye-sockets of your King, Tutapu, King of 
Hiva, shall be given for cups for your mothers, and for your fathers." 

And each of those warriors stood with his weapon of wood, the 
simple followers had coco-nut clubs, the heroes had spears. 

The Hivans stationed themselves inland, and while they were 
doing so, Honoura took up his spear, and thus did he boast : — 

** Two bands of warriors then will strive for life 
Of the tens of Hiva, 
Of the thousands of Hiva ! 
I shall aim with force, 
With vehemence ! 
The rata tree of my mountain— Tahua-reva — 
Is the land-mark for the voyage of Baa-mau-riri. 
My ancestor sprang from a personage, he was Rua-aua ; 
His staff was smaller than mine ! *' 

Then he exterminated the worthless fungi of the roadside. The 
middle, the rear, and the foremost were consumed of the tens of Hiva, 
and of the thousands of Hiva. Those who lay in the mud were saved. 
The remnant escaped on their canoes, and departed. 

And Honoura prayed over his own slain, which having done, he 
whistled to the sacred poles ; (^) then a very deep^grave was dug, and 
the slain of the Prince were lowered into it ; and it was evening. 

The wives of the brothers and friends of Honoura were adorning 
themselves that evening to go and pay him honour for his valour, (^^) 
when a messenger was sent inland for them. So they all came from 
inland, and having held a council, said the (two) comely (^^) men to 
their wife : " Teura-tau-e-pa, you go first." And the dear woman said: 
'*I am billing; what is there in that?" And so the handsome lady, 
Teura-tau-6-pa, went up to the tall man and said to him, " Maui 1 " 

And Honoura said from on high : ** Who can this be calling upon 
me ? " Said the spirit : " It is the wife of your brothers." 

Then the arms of the great man were folded around the little 
woman. The tall man was exceedingly pleased, and said : '^ It is 
enough ; I am pleased with my dear brothers, and I am touched at 
their kind attention." And all the other women came also to extol 
the young man, and he did not molest them in the least. Thus he 
spake : " I am pleased and gratified with you, my dear brethren, that 
you should thus have unreservedly allowed your wives to come to me ! 
I am dreaded by the women of Tahiti, where I live, dwelling in a shed 
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raa, o van ana'e ra, e te faafatata mai nei outou ia*u, teienei raau mara 
i te vai, e ta*u vahine rii here e ! " 

Tui atiira te po, taotooto ana*e atura ratou, te parau maira taua 
taata roa ra : " E ahiahi rumaruma teie, e a*u teina rii ! " XJa na o 
maira na teina : '* E taata parau tamai oi na oe ! Aita a'era hoi i 
maoro te hod tamai nei, e inaha te parau tamai nei a hoi ! A tia ra, e 
amu na i te hau ia maru, e inaha te parau tamai nei a oe ! Eaha to oe 
hinaaro ? " " Tera to*u hinaaro : te Au-roa i re ai Vavau, ia re ia ; re 
ia ! £ tuturu ura, e maau ura. £ maau hoi au na teie Arii, na 
TaHhia ; ei utauta ura ta*na e faaau ! " 

** £ to oe e te Hiva ! 
E to oe e te aau ! 
Paupuu mai ia a hota, 
Hotuhota taua ia ! 
E area e omiomi e heuea. 
E tamai o te matatere o Hiva. 
Pi noa e ao noa % haa rere 
Hua rere te tai o Taravao. 
£ a i te aha tena o Tahiti? 
Afa te fenoa i tai e, o Tahiti ! 
I pi6 e ai oe, e Hiva 
Taata iino i te arataha 1 '* 

Te taotoraa ihora ia o Ffonoura e ao a*era. 

Tae a*era i te poipoi, ua na o a*era Honoura : " E tia anei ia orua 
ta*u nei parau, e a*u teina 1 Tera ta*u parau, e a*u teina : te hinaaro 
nei au e tii i te Au-roa i re ai Vavau." Faatia *tura na teina, to atura, 
to atura i taua pahi ra ia ** Aere " i raro i te tai. 

Ua ee a*era te taoete, o Taie, ma to*na ruuruu (^^) e ta'na omore. 
Ua faauta a*e ra na teina o Honoura ra i ta raua vahine i nia i te 
patu, rave a'era te hod i to'na ruuruu e ta^na omore. E ua ee a*era 
hoi te vaa mataeinaa mai Tahiti mai, e te tahu'a o Oro ra, o Arue-te- 
fatu-nui, e te pu o Oro, " Oro-taua," e te pahu, o " Tara-te-fei-arii," e te 
niau o Roo-mai-hiti ; e te vaa mataeinaa o Unu-turai-apo-ino, oi topa 
ia. 

Tera atura, e po atura, e ao a'era, faatata maira Papatea, tipae 
atura i uta. Paaina 'tura te pahu, o " Tara-te-fei-arii " ; te ta'i ra taua 
pahu ra ia Fara-nainai, e roroa iti a*era ia Fara-upoupo. Ua parau 
maira taua arii ra o Tutapu, Arii o Hiva : " Teie taua Arii ra o 
Honoura, te ta*i mai ra te pahu, o * Tara-te-fei-Arii.* " 

Aita roa taua Au-roa ra, e ahiahi noa mai. Tia a'era taua Arii ra 
o Ta'ihia, haere atura i uta i Papatea, roohia 'tura te tahi mea tioo ra 
te ohu noa ra. 1 tii mai e faaohu i taua Arii ra ia Ta'ihia, ia pohe, ia 
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all by myself;. and is it thus you approach me, this log sodden in 
water, my lady friends ? " 

The night was far spent, and they all had retired to rest, when the 
tall man said : ** This is a gloomy evening, my dear brothers ! " And 
his brothers replied : " What a warlike-speaking man you are 1 One 
battle is scarcely over, and lo ! you are again talking of war ! We 
thought we now should enjoy peace and rest, and yet yon still talk of 
war ! What is it that yon desire ? " " This is my one desire : Au-roa, 
that beat Vavau, must himself be beaten, beaten ! It has red fins ; it 
is a red monster. I am regarded as an imbecile by this King Ta'ihia ; 
to carry paroquet feathers for which he negotiates. 

" Thou wilt wrestle, Hiva I 
Thou wilt wrestle, O reef ! 
Let it be agitation and uprising, 
It will be uprising for ever ! 

Ten fathoms upon ten fathoms of extension shall be disturbed. 
War shall rage with the opposing Hivans. 
Splash on till daylight, flyiug sprays. 
Sprays fly across the sea of Taravao. (^ 
What is there here that can scorch Tahiti ? 
When laud got severed outwards it was Tahiti. (^) 
This caused thee to be tortuous, O Hiva, 
Of worthless people of the roadsi4e 1 " 

So saying, Honoura fell asleep until daylight. 

When morning came, thus spake Honoura : " Do you agree with 
what I have said, my brothers? This is what I have said, my 
brothers: I wish to go and get Au-roa that beat Vavau." The 
brothers consented, and so the ship " Aere ** was again launched into 
the sea. 

The brother-in-law, Taie, embarked with his girdle and his spear. 
Then the brothers of Honoura took their wife on board the ship, and 
each of theiu took his girdle and his spear. .And so embarked all the 
community from Tahiti, and the priest of Oro, Arue-te-fatu-nei ; and 
the conch trumpet of Oro, "Oro-taua*'; and the drum, " Tara-te-fei- 
arii '* ; and the coco-nut leaves of (god) Roo-mai-hiti ; and the company 
from Unu-turai-apo-ino just escaped being left behind. 

They sailed away until night passed and day came, when they were 
near Papatea, where they landed. Then resounded the beat of the 
drum " Tara-te-fei-aiii " ; its first beats were for Fara-nainai, (^^^) and 
shoitly afterwards they were for Fara-upoupo. (^^^) Then spake 
Tutapu, King of Hiva : " Prince Honoura has come — his drum * Tara- 
te-fei-arii ' is sounding." 

Au-roa was not to be seen all the day. Then arose the King 
Ta*ihia, and went ashore at Papatea, where he found a great whirling 
creature spinning round. It was coming to twirl the King Ta'ihia 
around so as to kill him, and keep his jaw-bone (^®^) in Papatea, so that 
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TITO to*na taa i Papatea, ia ore atu oia ia tae i Tahiti, ia ore tona 
i*oa ia tui e to te Arii Honoura. 

Riaria roa a'ere taua arii ra ! Haere atiira e faaite ia Honoura : 
"Mai pohe au ! ** " Oi pohe oe i te aha?" " Oi pohe au i tera*e 
mea e ohu haere noa' *e i nia i te fenua." " Te hua tena o te tioo ta*ii 
i parau atu e eiaha oe e teoteo, e faaitoito oe ! Ahiri e a to oe pohe, 
ta*u mea tena e peapea*i au, o oe na, te papai nei au i te tamai, te 
tapuhia ra oe na rauri. Tera te mea maitai, e parahi noa oe i nia i te 
pahi, e ananahi tatou a tii a aro i te Au-roa." 

Te taotoraa ihora ia e ao a'era, tamaa ihora, e ahu atura o Hono- 
ura i te ruuruu, e rave a*era i taua oraore ra ia "Rua-i-paoa." Ua 
ahu ihora taua taata iti ra, o Ta*i-iti-i-te-araraa, i to*na ruuruu, e i*ave 
a'era i ta*na omore, ia '*Te-po-rearea,'' e ua ahu ihora hoi tu ma taata 
maitai i to raua ruuruu, e rave a*era i ta raua omore. 

Ua haapee ihora i ta ratou puaa, e oti a^era i te haapeehia, hio 
ihora i te hum, e puaa maitai. 

Ua fai ihora i tei raro, e oti a'era, tapatapahi ihora i ta ratou puaa. 
Te puaa hau poria, ua hopoi atura te tuhaa matamua na taua taata iti 
ra, na Ta*i-iti-i-te-araraa. Ua afai atura i te ho^ tuhaa na te Arii na 
Ta^hia, e ua tuha a'era na te vaa mataeinaa e piti tuhaa. Ua tiiha 
*tura i ta te pupu tahu^ i ta Arue-te-fatu-nui, e i ta Honoura, e piti 
hoi ana tuhaa, ho^ na te varua, hod hoi na^na iho ; e hopoihia atoa hoi 
i ta na teina tuhaa, toorua raua, e toorua tuhaa. 

Ua parau atura taua tamaiti ra o Honoura : '^ E amu tatou i tena 
na puaa, e hope roa 'e, eiaha roa ia toe. Ta tatou teie puaa hau porori 
e ia roaa te taata matamua ra, tera te taata matamua taua tioo ra." 

Faaineine a*ora i taua tamai ra, haere atura ratou. Te uraa ia i 
taua tioo ra, taparahihia ihora e pohe roa a^era ; tei nia ihora te taiiua 
o Arue-i-te-fatu-nui, fai ihora i taua tioo ra. E oti a'era, faatere atura 
taua arii ra o Honoura, ua parau atura: " Ua tutere te puai o uta 
taata iino i te arataha ! " 

Roohia 'tura te hi'u o taua Au-roa, te vai noa ra, ua na o maira te 
hod teina : " Tatou e tapupu noa i teie nei hi*u." Ua na o atura ra o 
Honoura : ** Eiaha e tapu-noahia i o nei, e ia itea 'tu te omii. E tapu 
huna outou i taua itere nei, aore au e ite ra, imi haere noa 'tura ia 
tatou i te i'a, i tera vahi, e i tera vahi ! '* Haere noa ihora e tae atura 
i mua mau i te omii o taua Au-roa ra, ua parau atura : " E te Au e, e 
te Au-roa i re ai Vavau, a tia mai i nia 1 " Ua na o mai ra te Au : 
" O vai ra ia taata e paraparau mai i ta*u vahi avaava ra ? " ** O vau 
ia, o Honoura." " Eaha oe i haere mai ai ua mua ia'u 1 Tena hoi te 
vaa mataeinaa o Hiva ra, ua pohe atu na ia oe, e te tii mai nei hoi oe 
ia^u ? E pohe oe ia'u ; iuaha ua na mua mai nei oe i to^u vahi mara- 
marama." " Aita hoi au i ite i to oe vahi maramarama, i haere mai au 
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lie might not return to Tahiti, and to prevent the spreading abroad of 
his fame and the fame of Honoura. 

The King was terrified, and went and told Honoura (saying) : " I 
have nearly been killed." "You were nearly killed by what?" "I 
was nearly killed by that thing that ig just whirling about on shore." 
"That is the whirling body I meant when I told you not to be 
arrogant, but to be couraijeous. Had you been killed, it would have 
been a source of grief to me, that while T was laying waste in battle, 
you should be offered as a sacrifice. This will be the best to do: 
Remain on board the ship, and to-morrow we will go and fight Au- 
roa." 

And so they went to sleep till dayliglit, then breakfasted, and 
Honoura girded himself and took his spear, " Rua-i-paoa." Then the 
little man (god) Ta*i-iti-i-te-araraa (^^) put on his girdle, and took up 
his spear, "T6-po-rearea,"(^^^) and the (two) handsome men put on 
their girdles and took up their spears. 

Their hogs (i^) were prepared in long baskets, and afterwards 
inspected and found to be good meat. 

Then the people below were told of it ; whereupon the pork was 
cut up into pieces. Of the fattest hog, the first portion was taken to 
the little man, Ta4-iti-i-te-araraa. The next portion was taken to the 
King Ta*ihia, and the people were then appot*tioned two shares. The 
priests* portion was Gjiven to Arue-te-fatu-nui, and to Honoura were 
given two shares, one for the spirit, and one for himself ; there were 
also taken to his two brothers, as there were two, two shares. (^^'^) 

Then spake the young man Honoura : ** Let us eat of this meat, 
until it is all gone ; let none of it remain. This pork is to stay our 
appetite^s until the first man is caught, and that first man will be that 
whirling creature." 

They prepared themselves, and then went forth to fight. Immediately 
they met with that whirling creature and killed it ; and the priest 
A rue-i-te-fatu-nui uttered an imprecation over it. And when that was 
over Prince Honoura set sail, saying : " The strength of the worthless 
people of the roadside ashore is exhausted." 

They came in contact with the tail of the Bill-fish lying still, and 
one brother said : " Let us chop this tail to pieces." But, answered 
Honoura : " Let it not be chopped up here, until we find the head. 
Should you secretly chop this tail without my knowing, we should 
have to search for the fish everywhere." And he deliberately went on 
until he came in front of the head of the Bill-fish, and said : "O Bill- 
fish, O long Bill-fish that vanquished Vavau, arise ! " Then replied 
Bill-fish : " Who is this person that is speAking here in my haven ? " 
" It is I, Honoura." " Why have you come to confront me 1 There 
are the people of the district of Hiva already killed by you, and have 
you come also for me ? I shall kill ytyti ; see you have come in front 
in the very way of ray light." I did not know indeed of your light; I 
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mai to'u puai." ** Eita ia e tupu puai ia'u nei, auanei ia to oe toahua 
e mahere ai ia*u." " E roroa *tu na hoi ia i a oe ! " 

Tapii a'era te utu o taua Au ra i roto i tooa iho ana i Papatea, ua 
aroha ihora i to*na utuafare i parahi ai; e oti a'era, ua rave a*era 
Honoura i to'na ruuruu, ua tua a^era i nia i na taria o te Au-roa, e 
£aura maira te utu o taua Au ra i rapae e tui ia Honoura ! 

Ua toomaa maira i te avae taua arii ra, ua parau maira taua Au 
ra : " Tera mai au ! " 

I baere atu te Au e tui i te opu o Honoura, toomaa mai ai na 
avae, hau atura te omii o taua Au ra, paea ihora i taua omore m, ia 
" Rua-i-paoa," e pohe roe a*era taua Au ra. Tii maira te mau teina o 
Honoura e tapupu ihora. 

Haere ana'e atura taua feia ra i uta, i Papatea, e taparahi i te Arii, 
ia Tutapu, Arii o Hiva, e pohe atura ia ! Ua rave a*era i te arii 
vahine, ia Te-puna-ai-Arii, ei vahine na te Arii Ta*ihia. Tuu noa mai 
I a taua pare o taua fenua o Hiva ra. Ua pata'uta'u maira Honoura : — 

'* Tera mai to oe hau, e te Arii Ta'ihia e ! 
A ite oe a rave maitai iho i te fenua. 
Tomata rere, rere atu te Hiva i tai e I 
Area ia po, ia ao, no te mate o Tuihaa, 
E taa i te reva ! 
O te Oputu neineia, 
te faariri fata, 

te mate o Taihaa e taa i te reva ! 

1 baere ai te One-uri 
I taa ai te One-tea ! 
Faarahi te f aa o Hapaianoo, 
Te faaairaa o te aha ? 

I te orua, te uroa maomao ra e ! 
No tera man a vai 
Te araa mata nai ra e ! 
No tera papai ava e ! 
Haapairia mai te taura i tai 
Oia te urupiti mata nai 
Te hauraa tui vaa 
Te parohe ai matan, 
Te mao moemoe ava 
Ua tohi taa rima 
Oia rima tuu 
Ua aha i te one 
Oia One-tahi. 
Ua fa Ha te pii, 
Oia a tupii : 
* Ua ta i te mana 
Oia Tapuae-mana. 
Ua tau tau rima 
Oia o Balatea 
Tarai i ta'na vaa 
Hoe i taa i te aehaa, 
A roaa ta'na i'a e ata 
A noaa te ataatu, ravarava ia ! 
Pid e ai oe e te Hiva taata iino.* 
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have come in my strength," "You will have no strength with me, 
soon I shall draw out your flare." "And then you will make it long." 

And the Bill-fish clung with his bill to his cave in Papatea. He 
was bidding good-bye to his dwelling-place ; and when that was over, 
Honoura took his waist-girdle and placed it upon the side flns of the 
Bill-fish, and it thrust out its bill to pierce Honoura ! 

The Prince stood astride, and the Bill-fish said : " There I come ! " 

The Bill-fish was going to pierce the abdomen of Honoura, when he 
widened out his legs, so that the head of the Bill-fish passed beyond, 
and was sundered with the spear " Ruari-paoa," and the Bill-fish died. 
And the brothers of Honoura took it and chopped it to pieces. 

Then all those people went on shore at Papatea to kill the King, 
Tutapu, King of Hiva, and he was slain ! And they took the Queen, 
Te-puna-ai-Arii, for a wife(^o^) for King Ta*ihia. The fortification {^^) 
of that possession of Hiva at once surrendered. Then chanted Hono- 
ura : — 

'* There is your posBessioD, O King Ta'ihla ! 
When you see it, take good care of your land. 
Witness the fugitives ; the Hivans are fleeing to the sea ! 
As for this night and this day, they are for the death of Tnihaa, (u^) 
Severed into space ! 
It was the albatross close pressed, 
The kindling of the master's anger, 
The death of Toihaa, severed into space I 
That the dark sand (^^^) advanced. 
And cut off the light sand.("*) 
Hapaianoo (^^^) is a great valley, 
The nursery of what ? 

Of the cavally fish, the cavally fish among the sea-weed ! 
In its frith abounds 
The cavally fish with great eyes. 
Through its fishing-ground in the passage 
Is the fishing-line sent forth 
For the cavally fish with great eyes ; 
For the sword-fish that pierces canoes ; 
The mullet that bites the fish-hook ; 
The shark that hides in the passage. 
Sundered is thy hand, 
It is the hand that let go. 
Thou art clothed (buried) in sand, 
It is the sand of One-tahi. 
Proclaimers appear. 
They stand to proclaim thus : — 
* The birds are smitten. 
Those of Tapuae-manu. 
Thy hand has relaxed its hold, 
That is Raiatea. 
Let him build his canoe 
And go out into the great deep. 
The fish he will take is the bonito, 
And those he will take are dark ones. {^^*) 
They humbled thee, Hiva, the worthless people 1 * 

34 
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Fatotira o te ua te pine i uta, 

Fatotira te apaipairaa o to' a tupuna 

taania, o taararo, a ai Fatutira 

1 te ieie o Panaiore ! (***) , 
A'u a*e manahune no Fatutira, 

Ta'u vahine, ai oe, 
I te ohe mata nai o te aia ! 
te pata'ata*a ana'e nei ta*a ! 
- E te atua o te Arioi e I 
£ Atua oe no*a ! '' 

(Dr. Wyatt Gill notices, in reference to the legend of Hono-ura, or Ono-kura, 
as he is called in Mangaia, that one of the exploits of Ono-the-Kuddy, or One-the- 
Handsome, is related in his " Myths and Songs of the South Pacific,*' pp. 84-87 : 
" The series of songs relating to this hero is now lost, so far at least as Mangaia is 
concerned, beyond recovery, excepting one complete song and a fragment. The 
name given to these songs by the Mangaians — Pee jnaiiuin, i.e.y songs relating to 



NOTES. 

1. — Acre = •* Endless space." 

2. — Aua-tamariirii==*' Enclosure of little children." 
3. — Aua-taatametua=** Enclosure of parents." 

4. — Tai-iti-te-araara= "Low-cry-on-awaking" was a warrior- god of the sea. 
It was always customary to have an image of a god upon the bows of a ship. 

6. — Voyagers never went away in a ship without erecting a little marae (or 
** holy place ") of stones taken from a great marae^ and also an altar near it on the 
ship. 

6. — Arue-i-te-Fatu-nui = *'Extol-the-great-Lord." Important persons took 
with them a priest, but a voyager himself could also officiate. 
7. — Oro-taua = *• Oro ever-abiding." 
8. — Tara-te-fei-arii = " Prayers-ofifered-by-kings." 
9. — Uru-ma-mi-tapu. [Note omitted from manuscript.] 
10. — Uru-ma-rai-hau. [Note omitted from manuscript.] 
11. — Raa-mau-riri=:"Sacredness-holding-anger." [The meaning is, that the 
god *' Sacredness " (Raa) remained in a constant state of wrath, during which 
solemn ceremonies were performed, and restrictions placed over everything, which 
no one dared to violate on pain of death. — Translator.] 

12. — Probably the voyagers went to the opposite side of Huahine from whence 
they had started, as it is composed of two islands separated by a narrow strait. 

13. — Yai-mahanahana is north of Taiarapu, the eastern end of Tahiti, towards 
Tautira. 

14. — Teena = "The speedy one." 
15.— Taihia=" Wept for." 

16. — " / tai " — iai means seawards as well as the sea itself. The Islanders 
speak of going tai from the bay to the point more seawards, or from the valley to 
the sea coast. 

17. — Aua-toa-i-Tahiti = " Rock-enclosure-of -Tahiti." 

18. — The bark of the Ilibiscm tiliaceous^ bleached white, made beautiful glossy 
capes, and sometimes several of different dimensions were worn, one over the other. 
19.— Rua-i-paoa = *' Riven -cleft." 
20. — Te- more-arii- vahine = " Warrior-princess." 

21. — ManavUt with first a long, expresses " welcome," but with first a short, 
signifies the ** vitals." 
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Fatutira, where the vetch trees blossom inland, 

Fatutira is the land of my ancestors. 

With thine upper jaw and thy lower jaw, Fatutira encompass thou 

The fibrous roots of Panaiore p^*) 

My plebian of Fatutira. 

My lady, encompass thou 

The great bamboos of thy heritage ! 

Only this chant is mine I 

O god of the Arioi ("T) 

Thou art my god ! " 

visitors — indicates that originally the myth was an importation, although for 
ages past naturalised in the Hervey Group. My impression is that the songs 
given on pages 85-86 are adapted from what was originally composed in some 
other dialect. It would be interesting to know about this wonderful Ono at Tonga. 
What was the true home of this hero ? A great deal is said about Ono at Baro- 
tonga also."— Editors.) 



22.— The word iti means endearment, good, or small, as is required by the 
context. 

23. — Pohue-tea=** White convolvulus." 

24.—" la orana*' (may you live !) is the common greeting in Tahitian suited 
to any time of day. 

25. — The Tahitian marriage [amoaraa^ or as it is also more generally called 
faaipoiporaa) was celebrated with great solemnity at the ancestral maraes of both 
parties, who joined hands while the priest dedicated them to the tutelar god. The 
Christian marriage ceremony is now also called faaipoiporaa, 

26.— Fara-roa = *' Tall pandanus." 

27.— Fara-poto = " Short pandanus." 

28. — Women in those days were very passive. 

29. — " Sacred place.'* A marae was a ** sacred place (formerly) used for 
worship— where stones were piled up, altars erected, sacrifices offered, prayers 
made, and sometimes the dead deposited.*' — Tahitian Dictionary, 

30. — Wild taro and its young stalks and leaves are considered delicacies, and 
are sought after for feasts. 

31.— £tnaa, the small slender fry of a fresh-water fish ; they are about an inch 
long, and collect periodically in thick masses at the entrances of the rivers. 
Women mostly take them by basketfuls, and they are eagerly scooped up. When 
cooked (in various ways) the fry forms a substantial mass, quite free from all 
suspicion of bones, and most enjoyable in the eating. [Possibly the same as Maori 
inanga^ white -bait. — Editors.] 

32. — Te-pori-o-Aua-toa=" Fatness for Aua-toa." 

33.— Men of the highest rank liked to cook for their wiyes, especially fond 
husbands. 

84. — ^Vero-huti-i-te-ra*i = ** Storm produced in the sky," or '* Storm breather 
of heaven." 

35. — Puu maruea probably means a weakened or imperfect placenta, [The 
child was evidently a deformed child — hence called a '* nondescript " by the 
translator.— E. V. C] 

86.— Tu.ma.tahi = *• Stand-alone." 

37. — See explanation of puu-marueay note 85. *'The thing" — something 
attached or adhering to the child at birth. 

SS,-'( Pofatu-vaa is the word in the original manuscript.) Pofatuaa is 
rendered " Darkness-Master-of -roots.'* 
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39.— Tai-iti = " Small sea." 

40.— Tai-nanu = •* Low-tide." 

41. — Maui= " Backwoodsman.** 

42. — Fatutira is the old name for Tautira, a district in the northern part of 
Taiarapu, the small peninsula at the south-eastern extremity of TahitL 

48. — Mount Tahua-reva is over 4000 feet high, towering above many other 
peaks. 

44.— Tane was the great tutelar god of Tahiti before Oro became supreme. 

45. — I am inclined to question both translation and sense of this line. No 
doubt it is difficult to render sense, but I should translate, ** My little simpleton, 
O Tahua-reya,*' following Miss Henry's lead. What is better to my mind is to 
translate the line, ** In my simple ignorance, O Tahua-reva 1 ** — E. Y. C. 

46. — Mataeinaa. — The districts are not known now by the names here men- 
tioned, and which may only have been used poetically in the story. 

47.— Ta*i-i-te-arii = '* Wept-for-the-king.** 

48. — Feit or mountain plantain. The plantain here named is the most nutri- 
tious of all Tahitian foods, and grows spontaneously in all the valleys. It differs 
in appearance and growth from the banana, for while the banana is pendent from 
the stem, the fei grows erect from a short thick stalk in the oentre ; the skin is red 
and the pulp is yellow. 

49. — Tautira river is deep and navigable for boats quite a distance inland. 

60. — Pa-ra'i-mamau-e = *• Sky-Fort-that-holds-fast.** 

51. — Maui-tua= ** Backwoodsman behind.'* 

52.— Maui-arorr" Backwoodsman in front." 

53.— While the stones of the native oven are being heated, food that they wish 
to cook quickly is often roasted upon them. 

54. — To*a-rere= " Flying-rock." 

56.— To*a-umaa= " Divided-rock." 

56. — Mu-nee-uta = *' Snapper-creeping-shorewards." 

67. — Mu-nee-tai = *' Snapper-creeping-seawards." 

58.— Paaihere-nui-i-te-faatoato&= ** Great-fish-of-the-rocky-beds." 

59.— Te-uhu-nui=** Great-parrotfish." 

60. — Au-roa= •* Long-swordfish." 

61.— Vavau means Porapora; see in *' Birth of New Lands." 

62. — This remark evidently indicates that the father thought the mother 
would keep at a respectful distance from her giant son. 

63. — Puhiri-nui-haamatua= " Great-possessed-brown -cloth." 

64. — The tide rises high at midnight and mid-day, and is low at six o'clock 
morning and evening. 

65,—Putuputu. In old Tahitian, plural was often expressed by reduplication 
of the word. 

66. — Vai-te-piha-rahi = ** Water -of -large-room." 

67.— Vai-te-piha-iti = *• Water-of -small-room." 

68.— Vai-te-piha= " Water-of -rooms." 

69. — Paroquet feathers of all colours are called ttm, although the word itself 
signifies **red," and are used for ornaments; but only the red and yellow feathers 
were the insignia of royalty and divinity. 

70.— The birds referred to mean people, as the story will show. 

71. — The ** leaning stone " and " pavement " belonged to the marae. 

72.— Tu-ma-roa=*' Tall-standing." 

73. — Tu-ma-tini-tini=" Standing-in-scores." 

74. — Tu-ma-mano-mano = ** Standing-in-thousands-of -thousands." 

75. — ^A son asserting himself will often take part, or all, of his father's name. 

76. — Tahiti is the largest island of the group. 

77. — Metrosideroi polymorpha. 
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78.- Rua-aua= " Enclosed source." 

79.— Btia-i-havahava=:''Be8meared-pit," signifying the grave they were to 
have later on. 

80.—" Dark thrushes " = Tahitians. 

81.—** Light thrushes " = Raiateans. 

82. — Taharuu is the largest stream in Punaauia, and in this sense it means 
that war would wage from thence — signifying himself. 

83. — Teura-tau-e-pa=** Redness abiding and parting.*' 

84.— The sacred coco-nut leaves were twisted into different shapes for prayers 
by the priests, and were supposed to possess great magical power. 

86. — Teroo-mai-Hiti = *' Fame-of-the-borders." 

86. — This probably means that Honoura's weight overloaded the ship. 

87. — ^Boyal travellers always liked to go handsomely equipped to strange 
places. 

88. — In olden times, partnership in wives or husbands was not ill regarded. 

89. — Honoura's two brothers were the comely persons before mentioned. 

90. — Tai-nanu was one of Honoura's brothers before mentioned. (Note 40). 

91. — These districts have already been named as belonging to Tahiti. 

92.— Te-uhu-nui-e-tere-ia-Pao-ra = "Great-parrotfish-that-goes-to-the-meteor " 

93. — Onoono-i-te-hina= '• Pursuer of spiders." 

94. — Po-te-taaroa=*' Severed night." This latter is one of the nights of the 
moon. 

95. — Ava, the liquor made from the roots of the Piper metkysticumt a plant 
common in most of the South Sea islands; known to foreigners generally as 
**kava" — ava or kava being the name of the plant itself as well as of the liquor 
made from it. 

96.— Long poles were fixed up on sacred ground for the gods to alight upon, 
and those who prayed there whistled for them to come. 

97. — Women applauded the deeds of valour of warriors. 

98. — Taravao is the isthmus connecting the larger part (N.W.) of Tahiti to the 
smaller part (S.E.), known as Taiarapu, and the sea is often very rough there. 

99.— Hiva is the place from whence Tahiti was said to have broken away as 
a fish. 

100. — The ruuruu was a waist-girdle that warriors wore when fighting ; labour- 
ers also wore the girdle to give support at work. 

101. — Fara-nainai = ** Small-service." 

102.— Fara-upoupo = *' War-agitation." 

103. — The jaw-bones of kings and other great men were prized as trophies in 
times of war, and were kept as sacred relics in the maraes, 

104. — This war-god, decked as a warrior, gave courage to its adherents. But 
Oro and other gods of the highest order were never exposed to view ; they were 
kept in numerous wrappings, encased in the bows of their canoes, and their priests 
represented them among the people. 

105. — Te-po-rearea= ** Night-of -plenty." 

106. — Pork, with very little vegetable food, was eaten by warriors engaging in 
batUe. 

107. — The natives have always had great system and delicate sentiment in 
distributing food. 

108. — A marriage of that kind was considered a most honourable way of ending 
strife, as it made allies and not slaves of the conquered. 

109. — Their fortifications were intricately made of stones and earth heaped 
over boughs of trees. 

110. — Tuihaa was probably a Tahitian warrior that they had now avenged. 

111. — Te-one-uri meant the Windward islands. 

112. — Te-one-tea=the Leeward islands. 
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113. — Haapaianoo meant Papenoo, the largest valley in Tahiti. 

114. — " Dark ones " ^ Tahitians. 

116. —Te ieie o Panaiore, the fibrous roots of a running plant that grows in the 
mountains ; of such strength that they are used for making baskets or tying fences. 
The name of the plant is ihe farapepe . 

116. — Panaiore was the name of the land lying between Tautira point and head- 
land (S.E. extremity of Tahiti), that were called the upper and lower jaws of a 
Tahiti— the fi»h. 

117. — Arioi^ a wandering fi-atemity of heathen times in the Tahitian-speaking 
islands, whose rites and customs were mostly of an obscene character ; it is said 
that the practice of infanticide began with them. Oro was the great god of the 
Arioi. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 



[78] Mr. Stairs "Early Samoan Voyages." 

I wish to call attention to the name Rika-langi, iio. 66 in the Samoan 
genealogy given in Mr. Stair's paper, vol. iv, p. 123, of this Journal. At my 
request Mr. Stair carefully scrutinised the original MS., and now informs me that 
the name should undoubtedly be Rua-langi. The importance of this correction in 
connexion with Raulu will be obvious to Maori genealogists.— S. Percy Smith. 

[79] Maori Relics. 

I have recently been informed by Mr. F. Thomas, of Canvastown, that about 
thirty years ago, while ploughing on his grandfather's farm in Waimea West, 
Nelson, he turned out a greenstone image, about eight or nine inches high, repre- 
senting a man in full : the hands being crossed on the stomach, which protruded 
unnaturally. Having resided several years close to Mr. Thomas' land, I know the 
locality well: it is the great centre of the "Maori Holes" described in vol. iv. of 
this Journal. On an adjoining section there, were, at the time referred to, the 
remains of a very strongly entrenched pa, and at a short distance lines of pit-like 
artificial depressions, that looked like the remains of a village. The greenstone 
image was given to the late Mr. Higgin by Mr. Thomas' father in payment for 
surveying. According to tradition a greenstone image larger than that discovered 
by Mr. Thomas is buried somewhere in the vicinity of the Tory Channel beacons. 
I deem it advisable to call attention to these relics ; the differences between the 
stone implements of the Pelorus and stone implements found in the Waikato 
Valley showing how important it is to preserve a knowledge of the exact locality 
where relics have been obtained. There is abundant evidence of the Middle Island 
having at some period had a much larger population than Captain Cook found in 
it. The only means of ascertaining anything trustworthy regarding that period, 
is to bring together every trace of human occupation that can now be obtained. 
— Jos. Rutland. 
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Pboobbdings of the Sooiett. 

A UBBTiNa of the Council was held in Wellington on the 16th October, 1895. 

The following papers were receiyed : 

125 The Maori Tribes of the East Coast, part 4. Judge Gudgeon. 

126 The Story of Tu-moana. A. Shand. 

The Bev. E. Y. Cooper, of Tutuila, Samoa, was elected a Member of the 
Society. 

Books, Ac, received : 

357 Bulletin de la Socim de O^ographie de Paris. 2 Tri., 1895 

358 Proceedings, Queemlaiid Branch, Royal Geographical Society, Vol. x 
359-361 Annales de la Faculty des Sciences de Marseilles. Vol. iv, parts 1, 

2,3 

362 Annales de la Faculti des Sciences de Marseilles, Vol. iii 

363 Annales de la Institute, Botanical and Geological, Col. de Marseilles, 1893 

364 Bijdrage tot de Kennis van bet dialeut van Sikka. L 

365 Tidjdscrift voor Indische. T. L. V. Deel xxx, viii, Av. 5 

366 Notulen van de Algemeene en Bestuurs Vergaderingen. Deel xxxiii, Av. 2 

367 The Geographical Journal. September, 1895 

368 The Queen's Quarterly. Vol. iii, part 1 

369 Journal, Buddhist Text Society of India. Vol. iii, part 1 

370 Buddhist Texts 

371 A brief Summary of Do Ka Zang 

372 Bevue mensuelle de V^cole d* Anthropologic de Paris, August, 1895 
373-74 Na Mata, Fiji. July-Sept., 1895 

375 Records of the Australian Museum, Vol. ii, part 6 

A meeting of the Council was held in Wellington on the 17th December, 1895. 

Messrs. W. H. Kiihl,, Berlin, and H. Benn, Tauaroa, Galatea, N.Z., were 
elected Members of the Society. 

The following Papers were received : 

127 Honoura, a Tahitian Legend. Through Bev. E. V. Cooper 

128 The Malayo-Polynesian Theory. Part 2. Dr. J. Eraser 

129 Supposed Early Mention of New Zealand, A.D, 1160, J. Collingridge 
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130 Polynesian Words in Australian and Japanese Languages. F. W. 

Christian 

131 History of Karika of Rarotonga. Through H. Nicholaa. 

132 Heathen Mythology of Rarotonga, ^ „ 

133 Visit of Tonga-iti to Rarotonga. „ „ 

134 The Mythology and Spirit Lore of Old Samoa. Rev. J. B. Stair 

135 History and Traditions of the Moriori. Part 8. A. Shand 

Books, (fee, received : 

376-77 Na Mata. October-November, 1895 

378-79 Revue mensuelle de Vicole cT Anthropologic de Paris. Sept- Nov., 1895. 

390-9Z The Geographical Journal. Vol. iv, Nos. 4-5 

392 The Queen's Quarterly. October, 1895 

393 Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society. Vol. ii, part 13 

394 Tfie Japan Society : List of Members, 1895-96 

395 Mittheilungen der Anthropolisclien Gesellscliaft in Wien. xxv Band, 

2-3 Heft 

396 TJie Discovery of Australia. Geo. Collingridge. 1 Vol, 4to. Sydney, 

1895 

397 The Torea Newspaper, Rarotongan and English. Jan.-Nov., 1896 

398 The Imperial Calendar, University of Japan. 

399 Comparison of Words in Asiatic Languages. S. E. Peel 

400 Historical Notes, Tangata Whenua. 5 vols. MS., Hamiora Tumntara 

Pio, throagh Elsdon Best 
40Z Two Sheets of Drawings of Maori Paintings, copied from the Caves at 
Maere-whenua, Otago. J. Langmuir 




Notice to Members. — Members are reminded tliat their Subscriptions to the 
Society for the year 1896 are now due. It is requested that tliey may be forwarded 
without the necessity of notice by circular, which puts the Society to expense and 
gives the Secretaries uniucessary trouble. 
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Ahualiu, locality of (note), 19 

Aitutaki, the &rHt inhabitants of. 11. NicbolaK 

(tranHlator). 165 
Amoaraa, the word (note), 391 
Ancient methodH of bird-Huariu^ araouR the 

MaoriH. a. Percy Hmith (tranHlator). IIIuh- 

trated. 148 
Ancient PolyncHian chart. Rev. J. Newtll. (li- 

luKtrated). 286 
Annual meeting of Hociety, viii 
Aotea, Maori name of New Zealand (note), 41 
Apukura, the wail of, 162, 175 ; binding of the 

torch of, 162, 176 
Arioi fraternity (note), 294 
Atonga, 100 ; his dual nature, 116 

Balance-sheet of the Hociety, xi 
BaniHhment of obnoxious chiefH, 118 
Beck£, L. The word kaipuke (note), 155 
Bulutu, location of. Dr. A. Carroll. 158 

Cannibalism ah practiced on Tanna. Rev. W. 

Watt. 226 
Carroll, Dr. A. Location of Bulutu, Buruttu, 

or Polutu, 158 
Christian, F. W. Noten on the MarqucHang, 187 
Comparison of Maori and Moriori genealogitH, 45 
Corea, tapued trees, stones, and rocks in, 55 
Cosmogony, Marquesan, 197 
Council's report, viii 

Dwarfs or pigmies at Tahiti, 119 ; in 8olomon 
Group, 120 

Early Bamoan voyages and settlement. Rev. J. 
B. Stair. 99. Notes on Rev. J. B. Stair's 
paper, by Rev. J. E. Newell, 288 ; by 8. Percy 
Hmith, 295 

Eating worms (note). J. Rutland. 207 

Exnaa—inanga, the word (note), 291 

Faaipoiporaa^ the word (note), 291 

Faalanu ceremony, 289 

Fa/a, the, 108 ; probably a submarine disturb- 
ance, 118 ; note on, 289 

Fanga, early settler on Upolu, 52 

Farapepr, a plant (note), 204 

Faiu-uku Island, the story of, 199 

Fire cereraouies in Tibet (note), 154 

Fire, the gift of, 189 

Five sons of the ocean, tradition of, 52 

Floatsam and jetsam from the great ocean. Rev. 
J. B. Stair. 99 

Fraser, J., LL.D. The Malayo-Polynesian Uie- 
ory. 241 

Genealogies — 

East Coast Tribes of New Zealand: Ngati- 
porou tribes, 18, 19, 21, 22 ; Wahino-iti 
7ia/>u,23, 24, 25, 26, 27; Whanaua-te- 
Haemata and Whanau-a-Mahaki hapUf 
28 ; Ngati-Putaanga, Whauau-n-TapiQii, 
and Ngati-Hine-pare haptu, 29 ; line of 
Tawhakairi-ora, 29, 80 ; Nga-Oho tribe, 
178, 179 ; Whanau-a-Kaliu hapu, 180 ; 
Ngati-Ue-pohatu tribe, 181 ; Maui people 
of the East Coast,/aciny 182 



WcKt Coast of N. Island : Ngati-Euri, 186 

Moriori and Maori people : Petera te Puku- 
Atua (Rotorua), 41 ; ancestry of Tama- 
hiwaki (Moriori), 42; Maikoua, 44; com- 
parison of Maori and Moriori genealo- 
gies, 45 

Marquesan : Southern Marquesana, 191 ; 
Princess Sabine, 192 ; Queen Vaekahu 
of Nukuhiva, 193; Tia-fai-Pue, 195; Titi- 
Vei, 196; people of Nukuhiva, 196; 
Nuku and Uia-Ei, 198 

Hawaiian: 9fanatu, 204 ; Maui, 904 
Gill, W. Wyatt, ll.d. Origin of the name 

Samoa, 155 
Gods, Marquesan, 189 
GuDOKON, W. E. Maori tribes of the East 

Coast, 17 

Hauiltom, a. Supposed mention of New Zea- 
land in the 12tn century (note), 906 

Hawaiian Annual (note), 71 

Hawaiian genealogies, 204 

Henry, Miss Teuira (translator). The Legend 
of Honoura, 257 

" Hidden Face," the, 215, 222 

Honoura, the legend of, 257 

Honoura, te parau a, 256 

Ihi, the word (note), 225 
Illustrations — 

Ancient Polynesian chart, 287 

Bird-snaring among the ancient Maoris (foor 
plate8),/a4;ifv 142 
Index, 298 
Iro, Samoau voyager, 104 

Kaipukf, the word (notes), 71, 155 

Kakapongat the word (note), 225 

Karika, Samoan voyager, 107 

Kau-kula, Samoan voyager, 102 

Kea fish, " Te-ara-o-Hine " (note), 89 

Keeper or lord of the forest, 115 

Kualii, song of (note). Taylor White. 207 

Kurot note on the word, VX 

Legend of Honoura. Miss Teuira Henry. 257 
Legend of Nareau. Rev. J. £. Newell. 281 
Lulu'u or sprinkling ceremony for removal of 

tapu, m, 289 
Lu-tafao, emigration of, 48, 51 

Maikoua, genealogy, 44 

Malayo-Polyuesian theory, the. J. Fraser, LL..t>. 

^1 
Maldive island comparatives, 248 
Malu, Samoan voyager, 103 
Manahune, or traditional pigmies of Hawaiki, 

121 
Manatu, Hawaiian genealogy, 204 
Manua, first peopling of, 54 
Manara, the word (note), 291 
Maori and Hawaiian kindred, E. Tregear. 908 
Maori relics (note), 295 
Maori tribes of the East Coast. W. £. Gudgeon. 

17, 177 
Marqucsans, Notes on the. F. W. ChrisUao. 

187 
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MatuaranR, Ronff of, 284 

Maui and Mahuka, Marqaeaan legend of (the gift 
of fire), 189 

Maui, Hawaiian genealogy, 204 

Maui, occurrence of the name in Tahitian legend 
of Honoura, 262, 266 

Maui people, genealogy of, feunng 182 

Max\^ell, C. F. Origin of the tribal name 
Ngati-Euri, 188 

Members, list of, v. 

Moriori genealogy, 83 

Moriori people of the Chatham Ifllandn. Alex- 
ander Shand. 38,89,167,209 

Nareau, legend of, 281 

Newell, Rct. J. E. The legend of Nareau, 231 ; 
Ancient Polynesian chart (illustrated), 286 ; 
Notes on " Early Samoan voyages," 288 

Nga-Oho tribe, genealogy of, 178 

Nga ritenga hopn manu a te Maori, o mua. 
Taraati Rauapiri (illustrated) 182 

Ngati-Hine-pare hapUf genealogy, 29 

Ngati-Kuri : Origin of the name. C. F. Maxwell. 
183 

Ngati-Porou tribe, genealogies 18, 19, 21, 22 

Ngati-Putaanga hapu, genealogy, 29 

Ngati-Ue-pohatu tribe, genealogy, 81 

Nicholas. H. (translator). The first inhabitants 
of Aitutaki, 66 

Notes and queries, 71, 166, 206, 296 

Notes on Rev. J. B. Stair's paper on '* Early Sa- 
moan voyages." Rev. J. E. Newell. 2b8 

Notes on the Murquesans. F. W. Christian. 187 

Nnku and Uia-Ei, genealogy, 198 

Nukohiwa, descent of people, 196 

Obituary— A. J. Cartwright, Hoaui Nahe, Robert 

Louis Stevenson, Hone Mohi Tawhai, ix 
"Obstacles," the, 215, 222 
Olo-keu and Olo-i-nano, 117 
Olosenga, formerly inhabited by a race of large 

people (note). 58 
Onokura (= Honoura), Mangaia legend of (note), 

290 
Origin of the name Samoa (note). W. Wyatt 

Oill, LL.D. 155 
Origin of the tribal name Ngati-Kuri. C. F. 

Maxwell. 188 
Owl and snake, tradition of combat between, 

101 ; notes concerning, 117, 289 

Pakoti, J. Te autara ia Aitutaki, 59 
Parata, fabled sea-monster of the Maoris, 125 
Parau a Honoura, te. Collected by the late Rev. 

John Williams. 256 
Paumotuan Dictionary. E. Tregear. 1, 78, 167 
Pava and his people, 52 
Perilous voyage, a, 118 
Petera te Puku-Atua, genealogy, 41 
Pigmies, Tahitian, 119 ; Malaytan, 120 
Pili, emigrated to Savaii, 52 
Polutu, location of. Dr. A. Carroll. 158 
Polynesian chart* ancient, 286 
PomaderrU trees at Mokau — introduced, accord- 
ing to tradition, in Tainui canoe, 112 
PofatU'V€ta, the word (note), 291 
Proceedings of the Society, 72, 156, 208, 296 

Rakei, Story of, 89 ; Wluino o Rakei, 92, 97 
Ranapibi, Tamati. Nga ritenga hopu manu a 

te Maori, o mua. (Illustrated). 182 
Rarotonga, the peopling of, 129 
Rata, notes on the word, 126, 289 
Rika-langi — Rua-langi (note), 295 
Roina and Urirau, return to Aitutaki, 60 
Rongo o Tamatea, to, 215, 222 
Ropa, the word noted, 226 
Ru, hihtory of, 65 
Ruatapu, Uie migration of, 67 
Rutland, J. Eating worms (note) 207 ; Maori 

relics (note), 295 
lluuruUf the word (note), 292 

Sabine, Princess, genealogy, 192 

Samoa, the name, 57, 154 

Samoa: whence peopled? Rev. J. B. Stair. 47 



Samoan settlement in New Zealand, traces of, 

110 
Settlement of the Marquesas, 197 
SuAKD, Alexander. The Moriori people of the 

Chatham Islands, 33, 89, 161, m 
Smith, H. Peecy (translator). Ancient methods 
of bird-snaring among the Maoris. (Illus- 
trated), 143. The Samoan name Rua-langi 
(note), 295 
Song of Kualii (note). Taylor White. 207 
Songs and Charms — 
" Ai sa Sulu 'e vave mai," 280 
"Breere of the south," 218 
"Come from the crown of the head" (The 

joining-together of Rakei), 92 
" Cry, O Tu', Rei e" (The Wail of Apukura) 162 
" Disentangle, disentangle, forward and see,** 

284 
"Elhiel Kave.Aue!"190 
" E tangi ake e Tu, Rei e " (Te Tangi a *Pukura) 

171 
" E te pahi nui nei e," 272 
"E tooee teHival"284 
"Go bind my torches" (the binding of Apu- 

kura's torch) 162 
" Guess, gaze njwn and see," 285 
" He rongo o Tamatea," 215 
"Here e rum ki oku rama" (Te Rum o te 

Rama o Apukura), 172 
" It is thine to be an^jry, be angry," 279 
" Kipongipongi i le tme o Kupolu," 102 
" Ko ro matchu-huna, ko ro mata ngaro," 222 
" Mahuike, Lord of the Seas," 189 
" Mahuike maho Ui," 189 
" Manatu the husband, Whitohokare the wife,** 

204 
"Mate mai ia, vaaia, silasila ia," 284 
" Mating! tonga, mating! tonga" 221 
"Maui the husband, Hina-te-aroha-kira the 

wife," 204 
" Na'u a viri, a viri," 278 
" No'u nei oe i o," 264 
" O great ship ! " 278 
"O Manaku ke kane, o Hikohoale ka wahine,** 

SOS 
" O Maui ke kane, o Hinekealohaila ka wahine '* 

204 
" Pa tahi au ka paia, pa ngahura an ka paia.** 

222 
" Rere mai i te tihi " (Te whano o Rakei), 97 
" Tera mai te oe hau, e te Arii Ta'ihia e I" 288 
" The great obstacles of Marama," 215 
" The thousands of Upolu," 102 
" There is your possession, King Ta'ihia 1 " 

289 
" Thou wilt wrestle, O Hiva ! " 286 
" *Tis the hidden face, 'tis the absent face," 215 
" To rongo o Tamatea ka tahi," 222 
*' Toopiti maori tau toa e faaora," 274, 280, 282 
" Two warriors then must strive for life," 275, 

281,283 
" You are mine over there," 265 
Southern Marquesans, genealogy, 191 
Stair, Rev. J. B. Samoa: Whenc^j peopled? 47. 

Early Samoan voyages and settlement, 99 
Sun, Samoan tradition concerning, 48 
Supposed mention of New Zealand in the 12th 
century (note). A. Hamilton. 206 

Tahuata and Fatu-hiva, settlement of, 198 
Tama-a-le-laugi, genealogy, 180 
Tama-huiaki, genealogy, 42 
Tangaloa, first chief of Upolu (note), 40 
Tangiia, Samoan voyager, 104 
Tamia, his voyage to Mangarongaro, 69 
Te-alu-tanga-langi, Samoan voyager, 103 
Te autara ia Aitutaki. John Pakoti. 59 
Tia-fai-Pue, genealogy, 195 
Tibet, fire ceremonies in (note), 154 
Tira, lament for, 218, 215 
Titi-Vei, genealogy, 196 
Trading and fishing voyages of Samoans, 108 
Treoear, E. a Paumotuan Dictionary. Part 
vi (Faka-Ohu-Rutu)l; vii, Ta— Tuvirivlrt, 
78; viii, and last (U— Vivo), 157. Maori and 
Hawaiian kindred, 203 
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